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+ 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


BALDASSARRE MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE. 


Gg a : HEN Baldassarre was wandering 

; \ ¢ 2 about Florence in search of a spare 

; outhouse where he might have the 

cheapest of sheltered beds, his steps 

had been attracted towards that sole 

portion of ground within the walls of 

the city which is not perfectly level, 

_and where the spectator, lifted above 

the roofs of the houses, can see beyond 

the city to the protecting hills and 

far-stretching valley, otherwise shut 

out from his view except along the 

welcome opening made by the course 

of the Arno. Part of that ground 

_ has been already seen by us as the 

w— hill of Bogoli, at that time a great 

stone quarry ; but the side towards 

which Baldassarre directed his steps 

was the one that sloped down be- 

hind the Via de’ Bardi, and was most 

commonly called the hill of San Giorgio. Bratti had told him that Tito’s 

dwelling was in the Via de’ Bardi; and, after surveying that street, he 

turned up the slope of the hill which he had observed as he was crossing 

the bridge. If he could find a sheltering outhouse on that hill, he would 

be glad: he had now for some years been accustomed to live witha broad 
VOL. VII.—NO. 37, 1. 
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2 ROMOLA. 


sky about him; and, moreover, the narrow passes of the streets, with their 
strip of sky above, and the unknown labyrinth around them, seemed to 
intensify his sense of loneliness and feeble memory. 

The hill was sparsely inhabited, and covered chiefly by gardens; but 
in one spot was a piece of rough ground jagged with great stones, which 
had never been cultivated since a landslip had ruined some houses there 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Just above the edge of this 
broken ground stood a queer little square building, looking like a trun- 
cated tower roofed in with fluted tiles, and close by was a small outhouse, 
apparently built up against a piece of ruined stone wall. Under a large 
half-dead mulberry-tree that was now sending its last fluttering leaves in 
at the open doorways, a shrivelled, hardy old woman was untying a goat 
with two kids, and Baldassarre could see that part of the outbuilding was 
occupied by live stock; but the door of the other part was open, and it 
was empty of everything but some tools and straw. It was just the sort 
of place he wanted. He spoke to the old woman; but it was not till he 
got close to her and shouted in her ear, that he succeeded in making her 
understand his want of a lodging, and his readiness to pay for it. At first, 
he could get no answer beyond shakes of the head and the words, “ No— 
no lodging,” uttered in the muffled tone of the deaf. But, by dint of 
persistence, he made clear to her that he was a poor stranger from a long 
way over seas, and could not afford to go to hostelries; that he only 
wanted to lie on the straw in the outhouse, and would pay her a quattrinc 
or two a week for that shelter. She still looked at him dubiously, shaking 
her head and talking low to herself; but presently, as if a new thought 
occurred to her, she fetched a hatchet from the house, and, showing him 
a chump that lay half covered with litter in a corner, asked him if he 
would chop that up for her: if he would, he might lie in the outhouse for 
one night. He agreed, and Monna Lisa stood with her arms akimbo to 
watch him, with a smile of gratified cunning, saying low to herself, 

“ It’s lain there ever since my old man died. What then? I might as 
well have put a stone on the fire. He chops very well, though he does speak 
with a foreign tongue, and looks odd. I couldn’t have got it done cheaper. 
And if he only wants a bit of straw to lie on, I might make him do an 
errand or two up and down the hill. Who need know? And sin that’s 
hidden ’s half forgiven.* He’s a stranger: he’ll take no notice of her. 
And-T'll tell her to keep her tongue still.” 

The antecedent to these feminine pronouns had 4 pair of blue eyes, 
which at that moment were applied to a large round hole in the shutter of 
the upper window. The shutter was closed, not for any penal reasons, 
but because only the opposite window had the luxury of glass in it: 
the weather was not warm, and a round hole four inches in diameter 
served all the purposes of observation. The hole was unfortunately a 
little too high, and obliged the small observer to stand on a low stool of a 





* “« Peccato celato é mezzo perdonato,”—Prov. 
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tickety character ; but Tessa would have stood a long while in a much 
more inconvenient position for the sake of seeing a little variety in her 
life. She had been drawn to the opening at the first loud tones of the 
strange voice speaking to Monna Lisa; and darting gently across her room 
every now and then to peep at something, she continued to stand there 
until the wood had been chopped, and she saw Baldassarre enter the out- 
house, as the dusk was gathering, and seat himself on the straw. 

A great temptation had laid hold of Tessa’s mind; she would go and 
take that old man part of her supper, and talk to him a little. He was 
not deaf like Monna Lisa, and besides she could say a great many things 
to him that it was no use to shout at Monna Lisa who knew them already. 
And he was a stranger—strangers came from a long way off and went 
away again, and lived nowhere in particular. It was naughty, she knew, 
for obedience made the largest part in Tessa’s idea of duty; but it would 
be something to confess to the padre next Pasqua, and there was nothing 
else to confess except going to sleep sometimes over her beads, and being 
a little cross with Monna Lisa because she was so deaf; for she had as 
much idleness as she liked now, and was never frightened into telling 
white lies. She turned away from her shutter with rather an excited 
expression in her childish face, which was as pretty and pouting as ever. 
Her garb was still that of a simple contadina, but of a contadina prepared 
for a festa: her gown of dark green serge, with its red girdle, was very 
clean and neat, she had the string of red glass beads round her neck, and 
her brown hair, rough from curliness, was duly knotted up and fastened 
with the silver pin. She had but one new ornament, and she was very 
proud of it, for it was a fine gold ring. 

She sat on the low stool, nursing her knees, for a minute or two, with 
her little soul poised in fluttering excitement on the edge of this pleasant 
transgression. It was quite irresistible: she had been commanded to 
make no acquaintances, and warned that if she did, all her new happy 
lot would vanish away, and be like a hidden treasure that turned to lead 
as soon as it was brought to the daylight; and she had been so obedient 
that when she had to go to church she had kept her face shaded by her 
hood and had pursed up her lips quite tightly. It was true her obedience 
had been a little helped by her own dread lest the alarming step-father 
Nofri should turn up even in this quarter, so far from the Por’ del Prato, 
and beat her at least, if he did not drag her back to work for him. But 
this old man was not an acquaintance; he was a poor stranger going to 
sleep in the outhouse, and he probably knew nothing of step-father 
Nofri; and, besides, if she took him some supper, he would like her, and 
not want to tell anything about her. Monna Lisa would say she must 
not go and talk to him, therefore Monna Lisa must not be consulted. It 
did not signify what she found out after it had been done. 

Supper was being prepared, she knew—a mountain of macaroni, 
flavoured with cheese—fragrant enough to tame any stranger. So she 
tripped downstairs with a mind full of deep designs, and first asking 
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* ROMOLA. 


with an innocent look what that noise of talking had been, without waiting 
for an answer, knit her brow with a peremptory air, something like a 
kitten trying to be formidable, and sent the old woman upstairs: she 
chose to eat her supper down below. In three minutes Tessa, with her 
lantern in one hand and a wooden bowl of macaroni in the other, was 
kicking gently at the door of the outhouse, and Baldassarre, roused from 
sad reverie, doubted in the first moment whether he was awake as he 
opened the door and saw this surprising little handmaid, with delight in 
her wide eyes, breaking in on his dismal loneliness. 

“T’ve brought you some supper,” she said, lifting her mouth towards 
his ear and shouting, as if he had been deaf like Monna Lisa. “ Sit down 
and eat it, while I stay with you.” 

Surprise and distrust surmounted every other feeling in Baldassarre, 
but, though he had no smile or word of gratitude ready, there could not 
be any impulse to push away this visitant, and he sank down passively on 
his straw again, while Tessa placed herself close to him, put the wooden 
bowl on his lap, and set down the lantern in front of them, crossing her 
hands before her, and nodding at the bowl with a significant smile, as 
much as to say, ‘Yes, you may really eat it.” For, in the excitement 
of carrying out her deed, she had forgotten her previous thought that the 
stranger would not be deaf, and had fallen into her habitual alternative of 
dumb show and shouting. 

The invitation was not a disagreeable one, for he had been gnawing 
a remnant of dried bread, which had left plenty of appetite for anything 
warm and relishing. Tessa watched the disappearance of two or three 
mouthfuls without speaking, for she had thought his eyes rather fierce at 
first; but now she ventured to put her mouth to his ear again and cry— 

“T like my supper, don’t you? ” 

It was not a smile, but rather the milder look of a dog touched by 
kindness but unable to smile, that Baldassarre turned on this round blue- 
eyed thing that was caring about him. 

“Yes,” he said; “but I can hear well—I’m not deaf.” 

“Tt is true; I forgot,” said Tessa, lifting her hands and clasping them, 
“ But Monna Lisa is deaf, and I live with her. She’s a kind old woman, 
and I’m not frightened at her. And we live very well: we have plenty 
of nice things. I can have nuts if I like. And I'm not obliged to work 
now. I used to have to work, and I didn’t like it; but I liked feeding 
the mules, and I should like to see poor Giannetta, the little mule, again. 
We've only got a goat and two kids, and'I used to talk to the goat a good 
deal, because there was nobody else but Monna Lisa. But now I’ve got 
something else—can you guess what it is?” 

She drew her head back, and looked with a challenging smile at 
Baldassarre, as if she had proposed a difficult riddle to him. 

“No,” said he, putting aside his bowl, and looking at her dreamily. 
It seemed as if this young prattling thing were some memory come back 
out of his own youth, 
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“You like me to talk to you, don’t you?” suid Tessa, “ but you must 
not tell anybody. Shall I fetch you a bit of cold sausage ? ” 

He shook his head, but he looked so mild now that Tessa felt quite at 
her case. 

“ Well, then, I’ve got a little baby. Such a pretty bambinetto, with 
little fingers and nails! Not old yet; it was born at the Nativita, 
Monna Lisa says. I was married one Nativita, a long, long while 
ago, and nobody knew. O Santa Madonna! I did't mean to tell 
you that !” 

Tessa set up her shoulders and bit her lip, looking at Baldassarre as if 
this betrayal of secrets must have an exciting effect on him too. But he 
seemed not to care much; and perhaps that was in the nature of strangers. 

“Yes,” she said, carrying on her thought aloud, “ you are a stranger; 
you don’t live anywhere or know anybody, do you?” 

“No,” said Baldassarre, also thinking aloud, rather than consciously 
answering, ‘I only know one man.” 

“ His name is not Nofri, is it? ” said Tessa, anxiously. 

“No,” said Baldassarre, noticing her look of fear. “Is that your 
husband’s name ?” 

That mistaken supposition was very amusing to Tessa. She laughed 
and clapped her hands as she said,— 

“No, indeed! But I must not tell you anything about my husband. 
You would never think what he is—not at all like Mofri!” 

She laughed again at the delightful incongruity between the name of 
Nofri—which was not separable from the idea of the cross-grained step- 
father—and the idea of her husband. 

“But I don’t see him very often,” she went on, more gravely. “And 
sometimes I pray to the Holy Madonna to send him oftener, and once she 
did. But I must go back to my bambinetto now. [I'll bring it to show 
you to-morrow. You would like to see it. Sometimes it cries and makes 
a face, but only when it’s hungry, Monna Lisa says. You wouldn’t think 
it, but Monna Lisa had babies once, and they are all dead old men. My 
husband says she will never die now, because she’s so well dried. I’m 
glad of that, for I’m fond of her. You would like to stay here to-morrow, 
shouldn’t you?” 

“T should like to have this place to come and rest in, that’s all,” said 
Baldassarre. ‘I would pay for it, and harm nobody.” 

“ No, indeed ; I think you are not a bad old man. But you look sorry 
about something, Tell me, is there anything you shall cry about when I 
leave you by yourself? J used to cry once.” 

“No, child; I think I shall ery no more.” 

“That's right; and I'll bring you some breakfast, and show you the 
bambino. Good-night.” 

Tessa took up her bowl and lantern, and closed the door behind her. 
The pretty loving apparition had been no more to Baldassarre than a 
faint rainbow on the blackness to the man who is wrestling in deep 
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waters. He hardly thought of her again till his dreamy waking passed 
into the more vivid images of disturbed sleep. 

But Tessa thought much of him. She had no sooner entered the 
house than she told Monna Lisa what she had done, and insisted that the 
stranger should be allowed to come and rest in the outhouse when he 
liked. The old woman, who had had her notions of making him a useful 
tenant, made a great show of reluctance, shook her head, and urged that 
Messer Naldo would be angry if she let any one come about the house. 
Tessa did not believe that. Messer Naldo had said nothing against strangers 
who lived nowhere; and this old man knew nobody except one person, 
who was not Nofri. ' 

“ Well,” conceded Monna Lisa, at last, ‘‘if I let him stay for awhile 
and carry things up the hill for me, thou must keep thy counsel and tell 
nobody.” 

“No,” said Tessa, “ I'll only tell the bambino.” 

“ And then,” Monna Lisa went on, in her thick undertone, “ God 
may love us well enough not to let Messer Naldo find out anything about 
it. For he never comes here but at dark; and as he was here two days 
ago, it’s likely he'll never come at all till the old man’s gone away again.” 

“Oh, me! Monna,” said Tessa, clasping her hands, “I wish Naldo bad 
not to go such a long, long way sometimes before he comes back again.” 

“‘ Ah, child, the world’s big, they say. There are places behind the 
mountains, and if people go night and day, night and day, they get to 
Rome, and see the Holy Father.” 

Tessa looked submissive in the presence of this mystery, and began to 
rock her baby, and sing syllables of vague loving meaning, in tones that 
imitated a triple chime. 

The next morning she was unusually industrious in the prospect of 
more dialogue and of the pleasure she should give the poor old stranger 
by showing him her baby. But before she could get ready to take 
Baldassarre his breakfast, she found that Monna Lisa had been employing 
him as a drawer of water. She deferred her paternosters, and hurried 
down to insist that Baldassarre should sit on his straw, so that she might 
come and sit by him again while he ate his breakfast. That attitude 
made the new companionship all the more delightful to Tessa, for she had 
been used to sitting on straw in old days along with her goats and mules. 

“T will not let Monna Lisa give you too much work to do,” she said, 
bringing him some steaming broth and soft bread. “TI don’t like much 
work, and I dare say you don’t. I like sitting in the sunshine and 
feeding things. Monna Lisa says work is good, but she does it all herself, 
so I don’t mind. She’s not a cross old woman—you needn’t be afraid 
of her being cross. And now, you eat that, and I'll go and fetch my 
baby and show it you.” 

Presently she came back with the small mummy case in her arms. 
The mummy looked very lively, having unusually large dark eyes, 
though no more than the usual indication of a future nose. 
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“This is my baby,” said Tessa, seating herself close to Baldassarre. 
“ You didn’t think it was so pretty, did you? It is like the little Gest, 
and I should think the Santa Madonna would be kinder to me now, 
is it not true? But I have not much to ask for, because I have every 
thing now—only that I should see my husband oftener. You may hold 
the bambino a little if you like, but I think you must not kiss him, because 
you might hurt him.” 

She spoke this prohibition in a tone of soothing excuse, and Baldassarre 
could not refuse to hold the small package. ‘Poor thing! poor thing!” 
he said, in a deep voice which had something strangely threatening in its 
apparent pity. It did not seem to him as if this guileless loving little 
woman could reconcile him to the world at all, but rather that she was 
with him against the world, that she was a creature who would need to 
be avenged. 

“ Oh, don’t you be sorry for me,” she said; “ for though I don’t see him 
often, he is more beautiful and good than anybody else in the world. 
I say prayers to him when he’s away. You couldn’t think what he is!” 

She looked at Baldassarre with a wide glance of mysterious meaning, 
taking the baby from him again, and almost wishing he would question 
her as if he wanted very much to know more. 

“ Yes, I could,” said Baldassarre, rather bitterly. 

‘No, I’m sure you never could,” said Tessa, earnestly. ‘ You thought 
he might be Nofri,” she added with a triumphant air of conclusiveness. 
“ Bunt never mind; you couldn’t know. What is your name?” 

He rubbed his hand over his knitted brow, then looked at her blankly 
and said, “ Ah, child, what is it?” 

It was not that he did not often remember his name well enough ; 
and if he had had presence of mind now to remember it, he would have 
chosen not to tell it. But a sudden question appealing to his memory, 
had a paralyzing effect, and in that moment he was conscious of nothing 
but helplessness. 

Ignorant as Tessa was, the pity stirred in her by his blank look taught 
her to say, 

“Never mind: you are a stranger, it is no matter about your having 
a name. Good-by now, because I want my breakfast. You will come 
here and rest when you like; Monna Lisa says you may. And don’t you 
be unhappy, for we’ll be good to you.” 

“ Poor thing!” said Baldassarre again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
No PLACE FOR REPENTANCE. 


Messer NaLpo came again sooner than was expected: he came on the 
evening of the twenty-eighth of November, only eleven days after his 
previous visit, proving that he had not gone far beyond the mountains; 
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and a scene which we have witnessed as it took place that evening in the 
Via de’ Bardi may help to explain the impulse which turned his steps 
towards the hill of San Giorgio. 

When Tito had first found this home for Tessa, on his return from 
Rome, more than a year and a half ago, he had acted, he persuaded 
himself, simply under the constraint imposed on him by his own kindliness 
after the unlucky incident which had made foolish little Tessa imagine 
him to be her husband. It was true that the kindness was manifested 
towards a pretty trusting thing whom it was impossible to be near with- 
out feeling inclined to caress and pet her; but it was not less true that 
Tito had movements of kindness towards her apart from any contem- 
plated gain to himself. Otherwise, charming as her prettiness and 
prattle were in a lazy moment, he might have preferred to be free from 
her; for he was not in love with Tessa—he was in love for the first time 
in his life with an entirely different woman, whom he was not simply 
inclined to shower caresses on, but whose presence possessed him so 
that the simple sweep of her long tresses across his cheek seemed to 
vibrate through the hours. All the young ideal passion he had in 
him had been stirred by Romola, and his fibre was too fine, his intel- 
lect too bright, for him to be tempted into the habits of a gross plea- 
sure-seeker. But he had spun a web about himself and Tessa, which 
he felt incapable of breaking: in the first moments after the mimic 
marriage he had been prompted to leave her under an illusion by a 
distinct calculation of his own possible need, but since that critical 
moment it seemed to him that the web had gone on spinning in spite of 
him, like a growth over which he had no power. The elements of 
kindness and self-indulgence are hard to distinguish in a soft nature 
like Tito’s; and the annoyance he had felt under Tessa’s pursuit of him 
on the day of his betrothal, the thorough intention of revealing the 
truth to her with which he set out to fulfil his promise of seeing her 
again, were a sufficiently strong argument to him that in ultimately 
leaving Tessa under her illusion, and providing a home for her, he had 
been overcome by his own kindness. And in these days of his first 
devotion to Romola he needed a self-justifying argument. He had learned 
to be glad that she was deceived about some things. But every strong feeling 
makes to itself a conscience of its own—has its own piety; just as much 
as the feeling of the son towards the mother which will sometimes 
survive amid the worst fumes of depravation; and Tito could not yet be 
easy in committing a secret offence against his wedded love. 

But he was all the more careful in taking precautions to preserve the 
secrecy of the offence. Monna Lisa, who, like many of her class, never 
left her habitation except to go to one or two particular shops, and to con- 
fession once a year, knew nothing of his real name and whereabout: she 
only knew that he paid her so as to make her very comfortable, and 
minded little about the rest, save that she got fond of Tessa, and liked the 
cares for which she was paid. There was some mystery behind, clearly, 
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since Tessa was a contadina, and Messer Naldo was a signor; but, for 
aught Monna Lisa knew, he might be a real husband. For Tito had 
thoroughly frightened Tessa into silence about the circumstances of their 
marriage, by telling her that if she broke that silence she would never see 
him again; and Monna Lisa’s deafness, which made it impossible to say 
anything to her without some premeditation, had saved Tessa from any 
incautious revelation to her, such as had run off her tongue in talking 
with Baldassarre. And for a long while Tito’s visits were so rare, that 
it seemed likely enough he took journeys between them. They were 
prompted chiefly by the desire to see that all things were going on well 
with Tessa; and though he always found his visit pleasanter than the 
prospect of it—always felt anew tie charm of that pretty ignorant loving- 
ness and trust—he had not yet any real need of it. But he was deter- 
mined, if possible, to preserve the simplicity on which the charm depended; 
to keep Tessa a genuine contadina, and not place the small field-flower 
among conditions that would rob it of its grace. He would have been 
shocked to see her in the dress of any other rank than her own ; the 
piquancy of her talk would be all gone if things began to have new rela- 
tions for her, if her world became wider, her pleasures less childish; and 
the squirrel-like enjoyment of nuts at discretion marked the standard of 
the luxuries he provided for her. By this means, Tito saved Tessa’s 
charm from being sullied ; and he also, by a convenient coincidence, 
saved himself from aggravating expenses that were already rather impor- 
tunate to a man whose money was all required for his avowed habits 
of life. 

This, in brief, had been the history of Tito’s relation to Tessa up to a 
very recent day. It is true that once or twice before Bardo’s death, the 
sense that there was Tessa up the hill, with whom it was possible to pass 
an hour agreeably, had been an inducement to him to escape from a little 
weariness of the old man, when, for lack of any positive engagement, he 
might otherwise have borne the weariness patiently and shared Romola’s 
burden. But the moment when he had first felt a real hunger for Tessa’s 
ignorant lovingness and belief in him had not come till quite lately, and 
it was distinctly marked out by circumstances as little to be forgotten as 
the oncoming of a malady that has permanently vitiated the sight and 
hearing. It was the day when he had first seen Baldassarre, and had 
bought the armour. Returning across the bridge that night, with the coat 
of mail in his hands, he had felt an unconquerable shrinking from an 
immediate encounter with Romola. She, too, knew little of the actual 
world; she, too, trusted him; but he had an uneasy consciousness that 
behind her frank eyes there was a nature that could judge him, and that 
any ill-founded trust of hers sprang not from pretty brute-like incapacity, 
but from a nobleness which might prove an alarming touchstone. He 
wanted a little ease, a little repose from self-control, after the agitation and 
exertions of the day ; he wanted to be where he could adjust his mind to 
the morrow, without caring how he behaved at the present moment. And 
_ 
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there was a sweet adoring creature within reach whose presence was as 
safe and unconstraining as that of her own kids,—who would believe any 
fable, and remain quite unimpressed by public opinion. And so on that 
evening when Romola was waiting and listening for him, he turned his 
steps up the hill. 

No wonder, then, that the steps took the same course on this evening, 
eleven days later, when he had had to recoil under Romola’s first outburst 
of scorn. He could not wish Tessa in his wife’s place, or refrain from 
wishing that his wife should be thoroughly reconciled to him; for it was 
Romola, and not Tessa, that belonged to the world where all the larger 
desires of a man who had ambition and effective faculties must necessarily 
lie. But he wanted a refuge from a standard disagreeably rigorous, of 
which he could not make himself independent simply by thinking it folly ; 
and Tessa’s little soul was that inviting refuge. 

It was not much more than eight o’clock when he went up the stone 
steps to the door of Tessa’s room. Usually she heard his entrance into 
the house, and run to meet him, but not to-night; and when he opened 
the door he saw the reason. <A single dim light was burning above the 
dying fire, and showed Tessa in a kneeling attitude by the head of the 
bed where the baby lay. Her head had fallen aside on the pillow, and 
her brown rosary, which usually hung above the pillow over the picture 
of the Madonna and the golden palm branches, lay in the loose grasp of 
her right hand. She had gone fast asleep over her beads. Tito stepped 
lightly across the little room, and sat down close to her. She had pro- 
bably heard the opening of the door as part of her dream, for he had not 
been looking at her two moments before she opened her eyes. She opened 
them without any start, and remained quite motionless looking at him, as 
if the sense that he was there smiling at her shut ont any impulse which 
could disturb that happy passiveness. But when he put his hand under 
her chin, and stooped to kiss her, she said :— 

“JT dreamed it, and then I said it was dreaming—and then I awoke, 
and it was true.” 

“Tittle sinner!” said Tito, pinching her chin, “ you have not said 
half your prayers. I will punish you by not looking at your baby; it 
is ugly.” 

Tessa did not like those words, even though Tito was smiling. She 
had some pouting distress in her face, as she said, bending anxiously over 
the baby, 

“ Ah, it is not true! He is prettier than anything. You do not think 
he is ugly. You will look at him. He is even prettier than when you 
saw him before—only he’s asleep, and you can’t see his eyes or his tongue, 
and I can’t show you his hair—and it grows—isn’t that wonderful? Look 
at him! It’s true his face is very much all alike when he’s asleep, there 
is not so much to see as when he’s awake. If you kiss him very gently, 
he won’t wake: you want to kiss him, is it not true?” 

He satisfied her by giving the small mummy a butterfly kiss, and 
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then putting his hand on her shoulder and turning her face towards him, 
said, ‘You like looking at the baby better than looking at your husband, 
you false one!” 

She was still kneeling, and now rested her hands on his knee, look- 
ing up at him like one of Fra Lippo Lippi’s round-cheeked adoring 
angels, 

“No,” she said, shaking her head; “I love you always best, only I 
want you to look at the bambino and love him; I used only to want you 
to love me.” 

“ And did you expect me to come again so soon?” said Tito, inclined 
to make her prattle. He still felt the effects of the agitation he had 
undergone, still felt like aman who has been violently jarred, and this 
was the easiest relief from silence and solitude. 

“ Ah, no,” said Tessa, “I have counted the days—to-day I began at 
my right thumb again—since you put on the beautiful chain coat, that 
Messer Saint Michael gave you to take care of you on your journey. 
And you have got it on now,” she said, peeping through the opening in 
the breast of his tunic. “ Perhaps it made you come back sooner.” 

‘Perhaps it did, Tessa,” he said. “ But don’t mind the coat now. 
Tell me what has happened since I was here. Did you see the tents in 
the Prato, and the soldiers and horsemen when they passed the bridges— 
did you hear the drums and trumpets ?” 

“Yes, and I was rather frightened, because I thought the soldiers 
might come up here. And Monna Lisa was a little afraid too, for she 
said they might carry our kids off; she said it was their business to do 
mischief. But the Holy Madonna took care of us, for we never saw one 
of them up here. But something has happened, only I hardly dare tell 
you, and that is what I was saying more aves for.” 

“‘ What do-you mean, Tessa?” said Tito, rather anxiously, “ Make 
haste and tell me.” 

“Yes, but will you let me sit on your knee? because then I think I 
shall not be so frightened.” 

He took her on his knee, and put his arm round her, but looked 
grave: it seemed that something unpleasant must pursue him éven 
here. 

‘“‘ At first, I didn’t mean to tell you,” said Tessa, speaking almost 
in a whisper, as if that would mitigate the offence; ‘ because we thought 
the old man would be gone away before you came again, and it wouid 
be as if it had not been. But now he is there, and you are come, and I 
never did anything you told me not to do before. And I want to tell you, 
and then you will perhaps forgive me, for it is a long while before I go 
to confession.” 

“Yes, tell me everything, my Tessa.” He began to hope it was 
after all a trivial matter. ; 

“Oh, you will be sorry for him: I’m afraid he cries about something 
when I don’t see him. But that was not the reason I went to him first ; 
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it was because I wanted to talk to him and show him my baby, and he 
was a stranger that lived nowhere, and I thought you wouldn’t care so 
much about my talking to him. And I think he is not a bad old man, 
and he wanted to come and sleep on the straw next to the goats, and 
I made Monna Lisa say, ‘Yes, he might,’ and he’s away all the day 
almost, but when he comes back, I talk to him, and take him some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Some beggar, I suppose. It was naughty of you, Tessa, and I am 
angry with Monna Lisa. I must have him sent away.” 

“No, I think he is not a beggar, for he wanted to pay Monna Lisa, 
only she asked him to do work for her instead. And he gets himself 
shaved, and his clothes are tidy: Monna Lisa says he is a decent man. 
But sometimes I think he is not in his right mind. Lupo, at Peretola, 
was not in his right mind: and he looks a little like Lupo sometimes, as 
if he didn’t know where he was.” 

“What sort of face has he?” said Tito, his heart beginning to beat 
strangely. He was so haunted by the thought of Baldassarre, that it was 
already he whom he saw in imagination sitting on the straw not many 
yards from him. “ Fetch your stool, my Tessa, and sit on it.” 

“Shall you not forgive me?” she said, timidly, moving from his knee. 


“Yes, I will not be angry—only sit down, and tell me what sort of old 
man this is.” 

“T can’t think how to tell you: he is not like my stepfather, Nofri, or 
anybody. Iiis face is yellow, and he has deep marks in it; and his hair 


is white, but there is none on the top of his head: and his eyebrows are 
black, and he looks from under them at me, and says, ‘ Poor thing!’ to 
me, as if he thought I was beaten as I used to be; and that seems as it he 
couldn’t be in his right mind, doesn’t it? And I asked him his name 
once, but he couldn’t tell it me: yet everybody has a name,—is it not 
true? And he has a book now, and keeps looking at it ever so long, as if 
he were a padre. But I think he is not saying prayers, for his lips never 
move ;—ah, you are angry with me, or is it because you are sorry for the 
old man?” 

Tito’s eyes were still fixed on Tessa; but he had ceased to sce her, 
and was only seeing the objects her words suggested. It was this absent 
glance which frightened her, and she could not help going to kneel at his 
side again. But he did not heed her, and she dared not touch him, or 
speak to him: she knelt, trembling and wondering ; and this state of mind 
suggesting her beads to her, she took them from the floor, and began to 
tell them again, her pretty lips moving silently, and her blue eyes wide 
with anxiety and struggling tears. 

Tito was quite unconscious of her movements—unconscious of his own 
attitude: he was in that wrapt state in which a man will grasp painful 
roughness, and press, and press it closer, and never feel it. A new possi- 
bility had risen before him, which might dissolve at once the wretched 
conditions of fear and suppression that were marring his life. Destiny had 
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brought within his reach an opportunity of retrieving that moment on the 
steps of the Duomo, when the Past had grasped him with living quivering 
hands, and he had disowned it. <A few steps, and he might be face to 
face with his father, with no witness by; he might seek forgiveness and 
reconciliation ; and there was money now, from the sale of the library, to 
enable them to leave Florence without disclosure, and-go into Southern 
Italy, where, under the probable French rule, he had already laid a 
foundation for patronage. Romola need never know the whole truth, for 
she could have no certain means of identifying that prisoner in the Duomo 
with Baldassarre, or of learning what had taken place on the steps, except 
from Baldassarre himself ; and if his father forgave, he would also consent 
to bury, that offence. But with this possibility of relicf, by an easy 
spring, from present evil, there rose the other possibility, that the fierce- 
hearted man might refuse to be propitiated. Well—and if he did, things 
would only be as they had been before; for there would be no witness by. 
It was not repeniance with a white shect round it and taper in hand, con- 
fessing its hated sin in the eyes of men, that Tito was preparing for: it 
was a repentance that would make all things pleasant again, and keep all 
past unpleasant things secret. And Tito’s soft-heartedness, his indisposi- 
tion to feel himself in harsh relations with any creature, was in strong 
activity towards his father, now his father was brought ncar to him. It 
would be a state of ease that his nature could not but desire, if that poi- 
sonous hatred in Baldassarre’s glance could be replaced by somethiug of 
the old affection and complacency. Tito longed to have his world 
once again completely cushioned with good-will, and longed for it the 
more eagerly because of what he had just suffered from the collision with 
tomola. It was not difficult to him to smile pleadingly on those whom 
he had injured, and offer to do them much kindness: and no quickness of 
intellect could tell him exactly the taste of that honey on the lips of the 
injured. The opportunity was there, and it raised an inclination which 
hemmed in the calculating activity of his thought. He started up, and 
stepped towards the door; but ‘Tessa’s cry, as she dropped her beads, 
roused him from his absorption. He turned and said, 

“ My Tessa, get me a lantern; and don’t cry, little pigeon, I am not 
angry.” 

They went down the stairs, and Tessa was going to shout the need of the 
lantern in Monna Lisa’s ear, when Tito, who had opened the door, said, 
‘“‘ Stay, Tessa—no, I want no lantern: go upstairs again, and keep quiet, 
and say nothing to Monna Lisa.” 

In half a minute he stood before the closed door of the outhouse, where 
the moon was shining white on the old paintless wood. 

In this last decisive moment, Tito felt a tremor upon him—a sudden 
instinctive shrinking from a possible tiger-glance, a possible tiger-leap. 
Yet why should he, a young man, be afraid of an old one? a young man 
with armour on, of an old man without a weapon? It was but a moment's 
hesitation, and Tito laid his hand on the door. Was his father asleep ? 
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Was there nothing else but the door that screened him from the voice an 
the glance which no magic could turn into ease ? 

Baldassarre was not asleep. There was a square opening high in the 
walls of the hovel, through which the moonbeams sent in a stream of pale 
light ; and if Tito could have looked through the opening, he would have 
seen his father seated on the straw, with something that shone like a white 
star in his hand. Baldassarre was feeling the edge of his poniard, taking 
refuge in that sensation from a hopeless blank of thought that seemed to 
lie like a great gulf between his passion and its aim. He was in one of 
his most wretched moments of conscious helplessness: he had been poring, 
while it was light, over the book that lay open beside him ; then he had 
been trying to recall the names of his jewels, and the symbols engraved 
on them; and though at certain other times he had recovered some of 
those names and symbols, to-night they were all gone into darkness, And 
this effort at inward seeing had seemed to end in utter paralysis of 
memory. He was reduced to a sort of mad consciousness that he was a 
solitary pulse of just rage in a world filled with defying baseness. He had 
clutched and unsheathed his dagger, and for a long while had been feeling 
its edge, his mind narrowed to one image, and the dream of one sensation 
—the sensation of plunging that dagger into a base heart, which he was 
unable to pierce in any other way. 

Tito had his hand on the door and was pulling it: it dragged against 
the ground as such old doors often do, and Baldassarre, startled out of 
his dream-like state, rose from his sitting posture in vague amazement, 
not knowing where he was. He had not yet risen to his feet, and was 
still kneeling on one knee, when the door came wide open and he saw, 
dark. against the moonlight, with the rays falling on one bright mass of 
curls and one round olive cheek, the image of his reverie—not shadowy— 
close and real like water at the lips after the thirsty dream of it. No 
thought could come athwart that eager thirst. In one moment, before 
Tito could start back, the old man, with the preternatural force of rage in 
his limbs, had sprung forward and the dagger had flashed out. In the 
next moment the dagger had snapped in two, and Baldassarre, under the 
parrying force of Tito’s arm, had fallen back on the straw, clutching the 
hilt with its bit of broken blade. The pointed end lay shining against 
Tito’s feet. 

Tito had felt one great heart-leap of terror as he had staggered under 
the weight of the thrust: he felt now the triumph of deliverance and 
safety. His armour had been proved, and vengeance lay helpless before 
him. But the triumph raised no devilish impulse; on the contrary thie 
sight of his father close to him and unable to injure him, made the effort 
at reconciliation easier. He was free from fear, but he had only the 
more unmixed and direct want to be free from the sense that he was 
hated. After they had looked at each other a little while, Baldassarre 
lying motionless in despairing rage, Tito said in his soft tones, just as 
they had sounded before the last parting on the shores of Greece, 
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Padre mio!” There was a pause after those words, but no moves 
ment or sound till he said,-— 

“T came to ask your forgiveness !” 

Again he paused, that the healing balm of those words might have 
time to work. But there was no sign of change in Baldassarre: he lay 
as he had fallen, leaning on one arin: he was trembling, but it was from 
the shock that had thrown him down. 

“T was taken by surprise that morning. I wish now to be a son to 
you again. I wish to make the rest of your life happy, that you may 
forget what you have suffered.” 

He paused again. He had used the clearest and strongest words he 
could think of. It was useless to say more, until he had some sign that 
Baldassarre understood him. Perhaps his mind was too distempered or 
too imbecile even for that : perhaps the shock of his fall and his dis- 
appointed rage might have quite suspended the use of his faculties. 

Presently Baldassarre began to move. He threw away the broken 
dagger, and slowly and gradually, still trembling, began to raise himself 
from the ground. Tito put out his hand to help him, and so strangely 
quick are men’s souls that in this moment when he began to feel his 
atonement was accepted, he had a darting thought of the irksome efforts 
it entailed. Baldassarre clutched the hand that was held out, raised 
himself and clutched it still, going close up to Tito till their faces were 
not a foot off each other. Then he began to speak, in a deep trembling 
voice, 

“T saved you—I nurtured you—I loved you. You forsook me—you 
robbed me—you denied me. What can you give me? You have made 
the world bitterness to me ; but there is one draught of sweetness left— 
that you shall know agony.” 

He let fall Tito’s hand, and going backwards a little, first rested his 
arm on a projecting stone in the wall, and then sank again in a sitting 
posture on the straw. The outleap of fury in the dagger-thrust had 
evidently exhausted him. 

Tito stood silent. If it had been a deep yearning emotion which had 
brought him to ask his father’s forgiveness, the denial of it might have 
eaused him a pang which would have excluded the rushing train of 
thought that followed those decisive words. As it was, though the 
sentence of unchangeable hatred grated on him and jarred him terribly, 
his mind glanced round with a self-preserving instinct to see how far 
those words could have the force of a substantial threat. When he had 
come down to speak to Baldassarre, he had said to himself that if his 
effort at reconciliation failed, things would only be as they had been 
before. The first glance of his mind was backward to that thought again, 
but the future possibilities of danger that were conjured up along with it 
brought the perception that things were not as they had been before, and 
the perception came as a triumphant relief. There was not only the 
broken dagger, there was the certainty from what Tessa had told him, that 
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Baldassarre’s mind was broken too, and had no edge that could reach him. 
Tito felt he had no choice now: he must defy Baldassarre as a mad, 
imbecile old man; and the chances were so strongly on his side that there 
was hardly room for fear. No, except the fear of having to do many 
unpleasant things in order to save himself from what was yet more 
unpleasant. Aud one of those unpleasant things must be done imme- 
diately : it was very difficult. ; 

“ Do you mean to stay here? ” he said. 

“No,” said Baldassarre, bitterly, ‘ you mean to turn me out.” 

“Not so,” said Tito. ‘I only ask.” 

“T tell you, you have turned me out. If it is your straw, you turned 
me off it three years ago.” 

“Then you mean to leave this place?” said Tito, more anxious about 
this certainty than the ground of it. 

‘“‘T have spoken,” said Baldassarre. 

Tito turned and re-entered the house. Monna Lisa was nodding : he 
went up to Tessa, and found her crying by the side of her baby. 

“ Tessa,” he said, sitting down, and taking her head between his hands. 
“ Leave off crying, little goose, and listen to me.” 

He lifted her chin upward, that she might look at him, while he spoke 
very distinctly and emphatically. 

“‘ You must never speak to that old man again. He is a mad old man, 
and he wants to kill me. Never speak to him or listen to him again.” 

Tessa’s tears had ceased, and her lips were pale with fright. 

“Ts he gone away?” she whispered. 

“ He will go away. Remember what I have said to you.” 

“Yes; I will never speak to a stranger any more,” said Tessa, with a 
sense of guilt. 

He told her, to comfort her, that he would come again to-morrow; 
and then went down to Monna Lisa to rebuke her severely for letting a 
dangerous man come about the house. 

Tito felt that these were odious tasks; they were very evil-tasted 
morsels, but they were forced upon him. He heard Monna Lisa fasten 
the door behind him, and turned away, without looking towards the open 
door of the hovel. He felt secure that Baldassarre would go, and he could 
not wait to see him go. Even hts young frame and elastic spirit were 
shattered by the agitations that had been crowded into this single evening. 

Baldassarre was still sitting on the straw when the shadow of Tito 
passed by. Before him lay the fragments of the broken dagger; beside 
him lay the open book, over which he had pored in vain. They looked 
like mocking symbols of his utter helplessness; and his body was still too 
trembling for him to rise and walk away. 

But the next morning very early, when Tessa peeped anxiously through 
the hole in her shutter, the door of the hovel was open, and the strange 
old man was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
WHAT FLORENCE WAS THINKING OF. 


For several days Tito saw little of Romola. He told her gently, the next 
morning, that it would be better for her to remove any small articles of 
her own from the library, as there would be agents coming to pack up the 
antiquities. Then, leaning to kiss her on the brow, he suggested that she 
should keep in her own room where the little painted tabernacle was, and 
where she was then sitting, so that she might be away from the noise of 
strange footsteps. Romola assented quietly, making no sign of emotion: 
the night had been one long waking to her, and, in spite of her healthy 
frame, sensation had become a dull continuous pain, as if she had been 
stunned and bruised. ‘Tito divined that she felt ill, but he dared say no 
more; he only dared, perceiving that her hand and brow were stone cold, 
to fetch a furred mantle and throw it lightly round her. And in every 
brief interval that he returned to her, the scene was nearly the same: he 
tried to propitiate her by some unobtrusive act or word of tenderness, and 
she seemed to have lost the power of speaking to him, or of looking at 
him. “Patience!” he said to himself. “She will recover it, and for- 
give at last. The tie to me must still remain the strongest.” When the 
stricken person is slow to recover and look as if nothing had happened, 
the striker easily glides into the position of the aggrieved party; he feels 
no bruise himself, and is strongly conscious of his own amiable behaviour 
since he inflicted the blow. But Tito was not naturally disposed to feel 
himself aggrieved ; the constant bent of his mind was towards propitiation, 
and he would have submitted to much for the sake of feeling Romola’s 
hand resting on his head again, as it did that morning when he first shrank 
from looking at her. 

But he found it the less difficult to wait patiently for the return of his 
home-happiness, because his life out of doors was more and more interesting 
to him. A course of action which is in strictness a slowly-prepared out- 
growth of the entire character, is yet almost always traceable to a 
single impression as its point of apparent origin; and since that moment 
in the Piazza del Duomo, when Tito, mounted on the bales, had tasted a 
keen pleasure in the consciousness of his ability to tickle the ears of men 
with any phrases that pleased them, his imagination had glanced con- 
tinually towards a sort of political activity which the troubled public life 
of Florence was likely enough to find occasion for. But the fresh dread of 
Baldassarre, waked in the same moment, had lain like an immovable 
rocky obstruction across that path, and had urged him into the sale of the 
library, as a preparation for the possible necessity of leaving Florence, at 
the very time when he was beginning to feel that it had a new attraction 
for him. That dread was nearly removed now: he must wear his armour 
still, he must prepare himself for possible demands on his coolness and 
ingenuity, but he did not feel obliged to take the inconvenient step of 
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leaving Florence and seeking new fortunes. His father had refused the 
offered atonement—had forced him into defiance; and an old man in a 
strange place, with his memory gone, was weak enough to be defied. 

Tito’s implicit desires were working themselves out now in very ex- 
plicit thoughts. As the freshness of young passion faded, life was taking 
more and more decidedly for him the aspect of a game in which there was 
an agreeable mingling of skill and chance. 

And the game that might be played in Florence promised to be rapid 
and exciting ; it was a game of revolutionary and party struggle, sure to 
include plenty of that unavowed action in which brilliant ingenuity, able 
to get rid of all inconvenient beliefs except that “ ginger is hot in the 
mouth,” is apt to see the path of superior wisdom. 

No sooner were the French guests gone than Florence was as agitated 
as a colony of ants when an alarming shadow has been removed, and the 
camp has to be repaired. “ How are we to raise the money for the French 
king? How are we to manage the war with those obstinate Pisan rebels? 
Above all, how are we to mend our plan of government, so as to hit on 
the best way of getting our magistrates chosen and our laws voted?” Till 
those questions were well answered trade was in danger of standing still, 
and that large body of the working men who were not counted as citizens 
and had not so much as a vote to serve as an anodyne to their stomachs 
were likely to get impatient. Something must be done. 

And first the great bell was sounded, to call the citizens to a parlia- 
ment in the Piazza de’ Signori ; and when the crowd was wedged close, 
and hemmed in by armed men at all the outlets, the Signoria (or Gon- 
faloniere and eight Priors for the time being) came out and stood by the 
stone lion on the platform in front of the Old Palace, and proposed that 
twenty chief men of the city should have dictatorial authority given them, 
by force of which they should for one year choose all magistrates, and set 
the frame of government in order. And the people shouted their assent, 
and felt themselves the electors of the Twenty. This kind of “ parliament” 
was a very old Florentine fashion, by which the will of the few was made 
to seem the choice of the many. 

The shouting in the Piazza was soon at an end, but not so the debating 
inside the palace: was Florence to have a Great Council after the 
Venetian mode, where all the officers of government might be elected, 
and all laws voted by a wide number of citizens of a certain age and of 
ascertained qualifications, without question of rank or party; or, was it to 
be governed on a narrower and less popular scheme, in which the here- 
ditary influence of good families would be less adulterated with the votes 
of shopkeepers? Doctors of law disputed day after day, and far on into 
the night ; Messer Pagolantonio Soderini alleged excellent reasons on the 
side of the popular scheme; Messer Guidantonio Vespucci alleged reasons 
equally excellent on the side of a more aristocratic form. It was a 
question of boiled or roast, which had been prejudged by the palates of 
the disputants. and the excellent arguing might have been protracted a 
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long while without any other result than that of deferring the cooking. 
The majority of the men inside the palace, having power already in their 
hands, agreed with Vespucci, and thought change should be moderate ; 
the majority outside the palace, conscious of little power and many 
grievances, were less afraid of change. 

And there was a force outside the palace which was gradually tending 
to give the vague desires of that majority the character of a determinate 
will. That force was the preaching of Savonarola. Impelled partly by 
the spiritual necessity that was laid upon him to guide the people, and 
partly by the prompting of public men who could get no measures 
carried without his aid, he was rapidly passing in his daily sermons from 
the general to the special—from telling his hearers that they must postpone 
their private passions and interests to the public good, to telling them pre- 
cisely what sort of government they must have in order to promote that 
good—from “Choose whatever is best for all” to ‘‘ Choose the Great 
Council,” and “ the Great Council is the will of God.” 

To Savonarola these were as good as identical propositions. The 
Great Council was the only practicable plan for giving an expression to 
the public will large enough to counteract the vitiating influence of party 
interests ; it was a plan that would make honest impartial public action 
at least possible. And the purer the government of Florence could be- 
come—the more secure from the designs of men who saw their own 
advantage in the moral debasement of their fellows—the nearer would 
the Florentine people approach the character of a pure community, 
worthy to lead the way in the renovation of the church and the world. 
And Fra Girolamo’s mind never stopped short of that sublimest end: the 
objects towards which he felt himself working had always the same 
moral magnificence. He had no private malice, he sought no petty gra- 
tification. Even in the last terrible days, when ignominy, torture, and the 
fear of torture, had laid bare every hidden weakness of his soul, he could 
say to his importunate judges, “ Do not wonder if it seems to you that I 
have told but few things; for my purposes were few and great.”* 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ARIADNE DISCROWNS HERSELF. 


Ir was more than three weeks before the contents of the library were al 
packed and carried away. And Romola, instead of shutting her eyes and 
ears, had watched the process. The exhaustion consequent on violent 
emotion is apt to bring a dreamy disbelief in the reality of its cause; and 
in the evening, when the workmen were gone, Romola took her hand- 





* “Se vi pare che io abbia detto poche cose, non ve ne maravigliate, perché le mie 
cose erano poche e grandi.”” 
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lamp, and walked slowly round amongst the confusion of straw and 
wooden cases, pausing at every vacant pedestal, every well-known object 
laid prostrate, with a sort of bitter desire to assure herself that there was 
a sufficient reason why her love was gone and the world was barren for 
her. And still, as the evenings came, she went and went again; no 
longer to assure herself, but because this vivifying of pain and despair 
about her father’s memory was the strongest life left to her affections. 
And on the 23rd of December, she knew that the last packages were 
going. She ran to the loggia at the top of the house that she might not 
lose the last pang of secing the slow wheels move across the bridge. 

It was a cloudy day, and nearing dusk. Arno ran dark and shivering ; 
the hills were mournful; and Florence with its girdling stone towers had 
that silent, tomb-like look, which unbroken shadow gives to a city seen 
from above. Santa Croce, where her father lay, was dark amidst that 
darkness, and slowly crawling over the bridge, and slowly vanishing up 
the narrow street, was the white load, like a cruel, deliberate Fate carrying 
away her father’s life-long hope to bury it in an unmarked grave. Romola 
felt less that she was seeing this herself than that her father was conscious 
of it as he lay helpless under the imprisoning stones, where her hand 
could not reach his to tell him that he was not alone. 

She stood still even after the load had disappeared, heedless of the 
cold, and soothed by the gloom which seemed to cover her like a 
mourning garment and shut out the discord of joy. When suddenly the 
great bell in the palace tower rang out a mighty peal: not the hammer- 
sound of alarm, but an agitated peal of triumph; and one after another 
every other bell in every other tower seemed to catch the vibration and 
join the chorus. And as the chorus swelled and swelled till the air 
seemed made of sound; little flames, vibrating too, as if the sound had 
caught fire, burst out between the turrets of the palace and on the 
girdling towers. 

That sudden clang, that leaping light, fell on Romola like sharp 
wounds. They were the triumph of demons at the success of her 
husband's treachery, and the desolation of her life. Little more than 
three weeks ago she had been intoxicated with the sound of those very 
bells; and in the gladness of Florence she had heard a prophecy of her 
own gladness. But now the general joy seemed cruel to her; she stood 
aloof from that common life—that Florence which was flinging out its 
loud exultation to stun the ears of sorrow and loneliness. She could 
never join hands with gladness again, but only with thoge whom it was 
in the hard nature of gladness to forget. And in her bitterness she felt 
that all rejoicing was mockery. Men shouted peans with their souls full 
of heaviness, and then looked in their neighbours’ faces to see if there 
was really such a thing as joy. Romola had lost her belief in the happiness 
she had once thirsted for: it was a hateful, smiling, soft-handed thing, 
with a narrow, selfish heart. 

She ran down from the loggia, with her hands pressed against her ears, 
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and was hurrying across the ante-chamber, when she was startled by 
unexpectedly meeting her husband, who was coming to seek her. 

q His step was elastic, and there was a radiance of satisfaction about him 
q not quite usual. 

“What! the noise was a little too much for you?” he said; for 
Romola, as she started at the sight of him, had pressed her hands all the 
closer against her ears. He took her gently by the wrist, and drew her 
a arm within his, leading her into the saloon surrounded with the dancing 
nymphs and fauns, and then went on speaking : “ Florence is gone quite 
mad at getting its Great Council, which is to put an end to all the evils 
under the sun; especially to the vice of merriment. You may well look 
i stunned, my Romola, and you are cold. You must not stay so late 
a under that windy loggia without wrappings. I was coming to tell you 

that I am suddenly called to Rome about some learned business for 
4 Bernardo Rucellai. I am going away immediately, for I am to join my 
party at San Gaggio to-night, that we may start early in the morning. I 
need give you no trouble ; I have had my packages made already. It 
will not be very long before I am back again.” 
Ee He knew he had nothing to expect from her but quiet endurance of 
7 what he said and did. He could not even venture to kiss her brow this 
z evening, but just pressed her hand to his lips, and left her. Tito felt that 
: Romola was a more unforgiving woman than he had imagined; her love 
was not that sweet clinging instinct, stronger than all judgments, which, 
i he began to see now, made the great charm of a wife. Still, this petrified 
coldness was better than a passionate, futile opposition. Her pride and 
capability of seeing where resistance was useless had their convenience. 

But when the door had closed on Tito, Romola lost the look of cold 
immobility which came over her like an inevitable frost whenever he 
approached her. Inwardly she was very far from being in a state of quiet 
endurance, and the days that had passed since the scene which had divided 
her from Tito had been days of active planning and preparation for the 
fulfilment of a purpose. 

The first thing she did now was to call old Maso to her. 

“* Maso,” she said, in a decided tone, “we take our journey to-morrow 
morning. We shall be able now to overtake that first ccnvoy of cloth, 
while they are waiting at San Piero. See about the two mules to-night, 
and be ready to set off with them at break of day, and wait for me at 
Trespiano.” 
| She meant to take Maso with her as far as Bologna, and then send 
him back with letters to her godfather and Tito, telling them that she was 
gone and never meant to return. She had planned her departure so that 
its secresy might be perfect, and her broken Jove and life be hidden 
away unscanned by vulgar eyes. Bernardo del Nero had been absent at 
) his villa, willing to escape from political suspicions to his favourite occu- 

pation of attending to his land, and she had paid him the debt without a 
personal interview. Ile did not even know that the library was sold, and 
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was leit to conjecture that some sudden piece of good fortune had enabled 
Tito to raise this sum of money. Maso had been taken into her con- 
fidence only so far that he knew her intended journey was a secret; and to 
do just what she told him was the thing he cared most for in his withered 
wintry age. 

Romola did not mean to go to bed that night. When she had fastened 
the door she took her taper to the carved and painted chest which con- 
tained her wedding-clothes. The white silk and gold lay there, the long 
white veil and the circlct of pearls. A great sob rose as she looked at 
them : they seemed the shroud of her dead happiness. In a tiny gold loop 
of the circlet a sugar-plum had lodged—a pink hailstone from the shower 
of sweets: Tito had detected it first, and had said that it should always 
remain there. At certain moments—and this was one of them—Romola 
was carried, by a sudden wave of memory, back again into the time of 
perfect trust, and felt again the presence of the husband whose love made 
the world as fresh and wonderful to her as to a little child that sits in 
stillness among the sunny flowers: heard the gentle tones and saw the 
soft eyes without any lie in them, and breathed over again that large free- 
dom of the soul which comes from the faith that the being who is nearest 
to us is greater than ourselves. And in those brief moments the tears 
always rose: the woman’s lovingness felt something akin to what the 
bereaved mother feels when the tiny fingers seem to lie warm on her 
bosom, and yet are marble to her lips as she bends over the silent 
bed. 

But there was something else lying in the chest besides the wedding- 
clothes: it was something dark and coarse, rolled up in a close bundle. 
She turned away her eyes from the white and gold to the dark bundle, 
and as her hands touched the serge, her tears began to be checked. That 
coarse roughness recalled her fully to the present, from which love and 
delight were gone. She unfastened the thick white cord and spread the 
bundle out on the table. It was the grey serge dress of a sister belong- 
ing to the third order of St. Francis, living in the world but specially 
devoted to deeds of piety—a personage whom the Florentines were accus- 
tomed to call a Pinzochera. Romola was going to put on this dress as a 
disguise, and she determined to put it on at once, so that, if she needed 
sleep before the morning, she might wake up in perfect readiness to be 
gone. She put off her black garment, and as she thrust her soft white 
arms into the harsh sleeves of the serge mantle and felt the hard girdle 
of rope hurt her fingers as she tied it, she courted those rude sensations: 
they were in keeping with her new scorn of that thing called pleasure 
which made men base—that dexterous contrivance for selfish ease, that 
shrinking from enduranee and strain, when others were bowing beneath 
burdens too heavy for them, which now made one image with her 
husband. 

Then she gathered her long hair together, drew it away tight from 
her face, bound it in a great hard knot at the back of her head, and 
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taking a square piece of black silk, tied it in the fashion of a kerchief close 
across her head and under her chin; and over that she drew the cowl. 
She lifted the candle to the mirror. Surely her disguise would be com- 
plete to any one who had not lived very near to her. To herself she 
looked strangely like her brother Dino: the full oval of the cheek had 
only to be wasted; the eyes, already sad, had only to become a little 
sunken. Was she getting more like him in anything else? Only in this, 
that she understood now how men could be prompted to rush away for 
ever from earthly delights, how they could be prompted to dwell on 
images of sorrow rather than of beauty and joy. 

But she did not linger at the mirror: she set about collecting and 
packing all the relics of her father and mother that were too large to be 
carried in her small travelliig wallet. They were all to be put in the 
chest along with her wedding-clothes, and the chest was to be committed 
to her godfather when she was safely gone. First she laid in the portraits; 
then one by one every little thing that had a sacred memory clinging to it 
was put into her wallet or into the chest. 

She paused. There was still something else to be stript away from 
her belonging to that past on which she was going to turn her back for 
ever. She put her thumb and her forefinger to her betrothal ring; but 
they rested there, without drawing it off. Romola’s mind had been rush- 
ing with an impetuous current towards this act for which she was pre- 
paring: the act of quitting a husband who had disappointed all her trust, 
the act of breaking an outward tie that no longer represented the inward 
bond of love.- But that force of outward symbols by which our active 
life is knit together soas to make an inexorable external identity for us, not 
to be shaken by our wavering consciousness, gave a strange effect to this 
simple movement towards taking off her ring—a movement which was but 
a small sequence of her energetic resolution. It brought a vague but 
arresting sense that she was somehow violeutly rending her life in two: 
a palpitating presentiment that the strong impulse which had seemed to 
exclude doubt and make her path clear might after all be blindness, and 
that there was something in human bonds which must prevent them from 
being broken with the breaking of illusions. 

If that beloved Tito who had placed the betrothal ring on her finger 
was not in-any valid sense the same Tito whom she had ceased to love, 
why should she return to him the sign of their union, and not rather 
retain it as a memorial? And this act, which came as a palpable demon- 
stration of her own and his identity, had a power, unexplained to herself, 
of shaking Romola. It is the way with half the truth amidst which we live, 
that it only haunts us and makes dull pulsations that are never born into 
sound. But there was a passionate voice speaking within her that pre- 
sently nullified all such muffled murmurs. 

“Tt cannot be! I cannot be subject to him. He is false. I shrink 
from him. I despise him!” 

She snatched the ring from her finger and laid it on the table against 
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the pen with which she meant to write. Again she felt that there could be 
no law for her but the law of her affections. That tenderness and keen 
fellow-feeling for the near and the loved which are the main outgrowtl of 
the affections, had made the religion of her life: they had made her patient 
in spite of natural impetuosity; they would have sufficed to make her 
heroic. But now all that strength was gone, or, rather, it was converted 
into the strength of repulsion. She had recoiled from Tito in proportion 
to the energy of that young belief and love which he had disappointed, 
of that life-long devotion to her father against which he had committed an 
irredeemable offence. And now it seemed as if all motive had slipped 
away from her, except the indignation and scorn that made her tear herseli 
asunder from him. She was not acting after any precedent, or obeying 
any adopted maxims. The grand severity of the stoical philosophy in 
which her father had taken care to instruct her, was familiar enough to 
her ears and lips, and its lofty spirit had raised certain echoes within her; 
but she had never used it, never needed it asarule of life. She had 
endured and forborne because she loved: maxims which told her to feel 
less, and not to cling close lest the onward course of great Nature should 
jar her, had been as powerless on her tenderness as they had been on her 
father’s yearning for just fame. She had appropriated no theories: she 
had simply felt strong in the strength of affection, and life without that 
energy came to her as an entirely new problem. 

She was going to solve the problem in a way that seemed to her very 
simple. Her mind had never yet bowed to any obligation apart from 
personal love and reverence; she had no keen sense of any other human 
relations, and all she had to obey now was the instinct to sever herscl 
from the man she loved no longer. 

Yet the unswerving resolution was accompanied with continually 
varying phases of anguish. And now that the active preparation for her 
departure was almost finished, she lingered: she deferred writing the 
irrevocable words of parting from all her little world, The emotions of 
the past weeks seemed to rush in again with cruel hurry, and take posscs- 
sion even of her limbs. She was going to write and her hand fell. Bitter 
tears came now at the delusion which had blighted her young years: 
tears very different from the sob of remembered happiness with which she 
had looked at the circlet of pearls and the pink hailstone. And now she 
felt a tingling shame at the words of ignominy she had cast at Tito— 
“ Have you robbed some one else who is not dead?” ‘To have had such 
words wrung from her—to have uttered them to her husband seemed a 
degradation of her whole life. Hard speech between those who have 
loved is hideous in the memory, like the sight of greatness and beauty 
sunk into vice and rags. 

That heart-cutting comparison of the present with the past urged itself 
upon Romola till it even transformed itself into wretched sensations: she 
seemed benumbed to everything but inward throbbings, and began to fcel 
the need of some hard contact. She drew her hands tight along the harsh 
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knotted cord that hung rrom her waist. She started to her feet and seized 
the rough lid of the chest: there was nothing else to go in? No. She closed 
the lid; pressing her hand upon the rough carving, and locked it. 

Then she remembered that she had still to complete her equipment as 
a Pinzochera. The large leather purse or scarsella, with small coin in it, 
had to be hung on the cord at her waist (her florins and small jewels, 
presents from her godfather and cousin Brigida, were safely fastened 
within her serge mantle)—and on the other side must hang the rosary. It 
did not occur to Romola as she hung that rosary by her side that some- 
thing else besides the mere garb would perhaps be necessary to enable her 
to pass as a Pinzochera, and that her whole air and expression were as 
little as possible like those of a sister whose eyelids were used to be bent 
and whose lips were used to move in silent iteration. Her inexperience pre- 
vented her from picturing distant details, and it helped her proud courage 
in shutting out any foreboding of danger and insult. She did not know 
that any Florentine woman had ever done exactly what she was going to do: 
unhappy wives often took refuge with their friends, or in the cloister, 
she knew, but both those courses were impossible to her; she had invented 
a lot for herself—to go to the most learned woman in the world, Cassandra 
Fedele, at Venice, and ask her how an instructed woman could. support 
herself in a lonely life there. She was not daunted by the practical 
difficulties in the way or the dark uncertainty at the end. Her life could 
never be happy any more, but it must not, could not be ignoble. And 
by a pathetic mixture of childish romance with her woman’s trials, 
the philosophy which had nothing to do with this great decisive deed of 
hers had its place in her imagination of the future: so far as she con- 
ceived her solitary loveless life at all, she saw it animated by a proud 
stoical heroism, and by an indistinct but strong purpose of labour, that 
she might be wise enough to write something which would rescue her 
father’s name from oblivion. After all, she was only a young girl—this 
poor Romola, who had found herself at the end of her joys. 

There were other things yet to be done. There was a small key in a 
casket on the table—but now Romola perceived that her taper was dying 
out, and she had forgotten to provide herself with any other light. Ina 
few moments the room was in total darkness. Feeling her way to the 
nearest chair, she sat down to wait for the morning. 

Her purpose in seeking the key had called up certain memories which 
had come back upon her during the past week with the new vividness 
that remembered words always have for us when we have learned to give 
them a new meaning. Since the shock of the revelation which had 
seemed to divide her for ever from Tito, that last interview with Dino 
had never been for many hours together out of her mind. And it 
solicited her all the more, because while its remembered images pressed 
upon her almost with the imperious force of sensations, they raised 
struggling thoughts which resisted their influence. She could not prevent 
herself from hearing inwardly the dying prophetic voice saying again 
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and again,—“ The man whose face was a blank loosed thy hand and 
departed ; and as he went, I could see his face, and it was the face of the 
Great Tempter... . And thou, Romola, didst wring thy hands and 
seek for water, and there was none... . and the plain was bare and 
stony again, and thou wast alone in the midst of it. And then it seemed 
that the night fell, and Isaw no more.” She could not prevent herself 
from dwelling with a sort of agonized fascination on the wasted face; on 
the straining gaze at the crucifix; on the awe which had compelled her to 
kneel; on the last broken words and then the unbroken silence—on all the 
details of the death-scene, which had seemed like a sudden opening into a 
world apart from that of her life-long knowledge. 

But her mind was roused to resistance of impressions that, from being 
obvious phantoms, seemed to be getting solid in the daylight. As a 
strong body struggles against fumes with the more violence when they 
begin to be stifling, a strong soul struggles against phantasies with all the 
more alarmed energy when they threaten to govern in the place of 
thought. What had the words of that vision to do with her real sorrows? 
That fitting of certain words was a mere chance ; the rest was all vague 
—nay, those words themselves were vague; they were determined by 
nothing but her brother’s memories and beliefs. He believed there was 
something fatal in pagan learning; he believed that celibacy was more 
holy than marriage; he remembered their home, and all the objects in 
the library; and of these threads the vision was woven. What reasonable 
warrant could she have had for believing in such a vision and acting on 
it? None. True as the voice of foreboding had proved, Romola saw 
with unshaken conviction that to have renounced Tito in obedience to a 
warning like that, would have been meagre-hearted folly. Her trust had 
been delusive, but she would have chosen over again to have acted on it 
rather than be a creature led by phantoms and disjointed whispers in a 
world where there was the large music of reasonable speech, and the 
warm grasp of living hands. 

But the persistent presence of these memories, linking themselves in 
her imagination with her actual lot, gave her a glimpse of understanding 
into the lives which had before lain utterly aloof from her sympathy— 
the lives of the men and women who were led by such inward images 
and voices. 

“If they were only a little stronger in me,” she said to herself, “I 
should lose the sense of what that vision really was, and take it for a 
prophetic light. I might in time get to be a seer of visions myself, like 
the Suora Maddalena, and Camilla Rucellai, and the rest.” 

Romola shuddered at the possibility. All the instruction, all the 
main influences of her life had gone to fortify her scorn of that sickly 
superstition which led men and women, with eyes too weak for the 
daylight, to sit in dark swamps and try to read human destiny by the 
chance flame of wandering vapours. 

And yet she was conscious of something deeper than that coincidence 
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of words which made the parting contact with her dying brother live 
anew in her mind, and gave her a new sisterhood to the wasted face. 
If there were much more of such experience as his in the world, she 
would like to understand it—would even like to learn the thoughts 
of men who sank in ecstasy before the pictured agonies of martyrdom. 
There seemed to be something more than madness in that supreme 
fellowship with suffering. The springs were all dried up around her: she 
wondered what other waters there were at which men drank and found 
strength in the desert. And those moments in the Duomo when she 
had sobbed with a mysterious mingling of rapture and pain, while Fra 
Girolamo offered himself a willing sacrifice for the people, came back to 
her as if they had been a transient taste of some such far-off fountain. 
But again she,shrank from impressions that were alluring her within the 
sphere of visions and narrow fears which compelled men to outrage natural 
affections as Dino had done. ; 

This was the tangled web that Romola had in her mind as she sat 
weary in the darkness. No radiant angel came across the gloom with 
a clear message for her. In those times, as now, there were human beings 
who never saw angels or heard perfectly clear messages. Such truth 
as came to them was brought confusedly in the voices and deeds of men 
not at all like the seraphs of unfailing wing and piercing vision—men 
who believed falsities as well as truths, and did the wrong as well as the 
right. The helping hands stretched out to them were the hands of men 
who stumbled and often saw dimly, so that these beings unvisited by 
angels had no other choice than to grasp that stumbling guidance along 
the path of reliance and action which is the path of life, or else to pause 
in loneliness and disbelief, which is no path, but the arrest of inaction 
and death. 

And so Romola, seeing no ray across the darkness, and heavy with 
conflict that changed nothing, sank at last to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE TABERNACLE UNLOCKED. 


RostoLa was waked by a tap at the door. The cold light of early morning 
was in the room, and Maso was come for the travelling wallet. The old 
man could not help starting when she opened the door, and showed him, 
instead of the graceful outline he had been used to, crowned with the 
brightness of her hair, the thick folds of the grey mantle and the pale face 
shadowed by the dark cowl. 

“ It is well, Maso,” said Romola, trying to speak in the calmest voice, 
and make the old man easy. “Here is the wallet quite ready. You will 


go on quietly, and I shall not be far behind you. When you get out of 
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the gates, you may go more slowly, for I shall perhaps join you before you 
get to Trespiano.” 

She closed the door behind him, and then put her hand on the key 
which she had taken from the casket the last thing in the night. It was 
the original key of the little painted tabernacle: Tito had forgotten to 
drown it in the no, and it had lodged, as such small things will, in the 
corner of the embroidered scarsella which he wore with the purple tunic. 
One day, long after their marriage, Romola had found it there, and had 
put it by, without using it, but with a sense of satisfaction that the key 
was within reach. The cabinet on which the tabernacle stood had been 
moved to the side of the room, close to one of the windows, where the pale 
morning light fell upon it so as to make the painted forms discernible 
enough to Romola, who knew them well,—the triumphant Bacchus, with 
his clusters and his vine-clad spear, clasping the crowned Ariadne; the 
Loves showering roses, the wreathed vessels, the cunning-eyed dolphins, 
and the rippled sea; all encircled by a flowery border, like a bower of 
paradise. Romola looked at the familiar images with new bitterness and 
repulsion: they seemed a more pitiable mockery than ever on this chill 
morning, when she had waked up to wander in loneliness. They had been 
no tomb of sorrow, but a lying screen. Foolish Ariadne! with her gaze 
of love, as if that bright face, with its hyacinthine curls like tendrils 
among the vines, held the deep secret of her life! 

“ Ariadne is wonderfully transformed,” thought Romola. ‘She would 
look strange among the vines and the roses now.” 

She took up the mirror, and looked at herself once more. But the 
sight was so startling in this morning light that she laid it down again, 
with a sense of shrinking almost as strong as that with which she had 
turned from the joyous Ariadne. The recognition of her own face, with 
the cowl about it, brought back the dread lest she should be drawn at last 
into fellowship with some wretched superstition—into the company of the 
howling fanatics and weeping nuns who had been her contempt from child- 
hood till now. She thrust the key into the tabernacle hurriedly: hurriedly 
she opened it, and took out the crucifix, without looking at it; then, with 
trembling fingers, she passed a cord through the little ring, hung the 
crucifix round her neck, and hid it in the bosom of her mantle. “For 
Dino's sake,” she said to herself. 

Still there were the letters to be written which Maso was to carry 
back from Bologna. They were very brief. The first said, 
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Tito, my love for you is dead; and therefore, so far as I was yours, I too am 
dead. Do not try to put in force any laws for the sake of fetching me back: that 
would bring you no happiness. The Romola you married can never return. I need 
explain nothing to you after the words I uttered to you the last time we spoke long 
together. If you supposed them to be words of transient anger, you will know now that 
they were the sign of an irreversible change. 

I think you will fulfil my wish that my bridal chest should be sent to my god- 
father, who gave it me. It contains my wedding clothes and the portraits and other 
relics of my father and mother. 
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She folded the ring inside this letter, and wrote Tito’s name outside. 
The next letter was to Bernardo del Nero :— 
Dearest GopratuER,—If I could have been any good to your life by staying, I 
would not have gone away to a distance. But now Iam gone. Do not ask the reason; 
and if you loved my father, try to prevent any one from seeking me. I could not bear 
my life at Florence. I cannot bear to tell any one why. Help to cover my lot in 
silence. I have asked that my bridal chest should be sent to you: when you open it, 
you will know the reason. Please to give all the things that were my mother’s to 
my cousin Brigida, and ask her to forgive me for not saying any words of parting 
to her. 

Farewell, my second father. The best thing I have in life is still to remember 
your goodness and be grateful to you. 

Romoua. 


Romola put the letters, along with the crucifix, within the bosom of 
her mantle, and then felt that everything was done. She was ready now 
to depart. 

No one was stirring in the house, and she went almost as quietly 
as a grey phantom down the stairs and into the silent street. Her 
heart was palpitating violently, yet she enjoyed the sense of her firm 
tread on the broad flags—of the swift movement, which was like a 
chained-up resolution set free at last. The anxiety to carry out her act, 
and the dread of any obstacle, averted sorrow; and as she reached the 
Ponte Rubaconte, she felt less that Santa Croce was in her sight than that 
the yellow streak of morning which parted the grey was getting broader 
and broader, and that, unless she hastened her steps, she should have to 
encounter faces. Her simplest. road was to go right on to the Borgo 
Pinti, and then along by the walls to the Porta San Gallo, from which 
she must leave the city, and this road carried her by the Piazza di Santa 
Croce. But she walked as steadily and rapidly as ever through the 
piazza, not trusting herself to look towards the church. The thought 
that any eyes might be turned on her with a look of curiosity and recog- 
nition, and that indifferent minds might be set speculating on her private 
sorrows, made Romola shrink physically as from the imagination of 
torture. She felt degraded even by that act of her husband from which 
she was helplessly suffering. But there was no sign that any eyes looked 
forth from windows to notice this tall grey sister, with the firm step, and 
proud attitude of the cowled head. Her road lay aloof from the stir of 
early traffic, and when she reached the Porta San Gallo, it was easy to 
pass while a dispute was going forward about the toll for panniers of eggs 
and market produce which were just entering. 

Out! Once past the houses of the Borgo, she would be beyond the 
last fringe of Florence, the sky would be broad above her, and she would 
have entered on her new life—a life of loneliness and endurance, but of 
freedom. She had been strong enough to snap asunder the bonds she had 
accepted in blind faith: whatever befel her, she would no more feel the 
breath of soft, hated lips warm upon her cheek, no longer feel the breath 
of an odious mind stifling her own. The bare wintry morning, the chill 
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air, were welcome in their severity: the leafless trees, the sombre hills, 
were not haunted by the gods of beauty and joy, whose worship she had 
forsaken for ever. 

But presently the light burst forth with sudden strength, and shadows 
were thrown across the road. It seemed that the sun was going to chase 
away the greyness. The light is perhaps never felt more strongly as a 
divine presence stirring all those inarticulate sensibilities which are our 
deepest life, than in these moments when it instantaneously awakens tlic 
shadows. A certain awe which inevitably accompanied this’ most 
momentous act of her life became a more conscious element in Romola’s 
feeling as she found herself in the sudden presence of the impalpable 
golden glory and the long shadow of herself that was not to be escaped. 
Hitherto she had met no one but an occasional contadino with mules, and 
the many turnings of the road on the level prevented her from seeing 
that Maso was not very far ahead of her. But when she had passed 
Pietra and was on rising ground, she lifted up the hanging roof of her 
cowl and looked eagerly before her. 

The cowl was dropped again immediately. She had seen, not Maso, 
but — two monks, who were approaching within a few yards of her. 
The edge of her cowl making a pent-house on her brow had shut out the 
objects above the level of her eyes, and for the last few moments she had 
been looking at nothing but the brightness on the path and at her own 
shadow, tall and shrouded like a dread spectre. She wished now that 
she had not looked up. Her disguise made her especially dislike to 
encounter monks: they might expect some pious passwords of which she 
knew nothing, and she walked along with a careful appearance of un- 
consciousness till she had seen the skirts of the black mantles pass by her. 
The encounter had made her heart beat disagreeably, for Romola had an 
uneasiness in her religious disguise, a shame at this studied concealment, 
which was made more distinct by a special effort to appear unconscious 
under actual glances. 

But the black skirts would be gone the faster because they were going 
down hill; and seeing a great flat stone against a cypress that rose 
from a projecting green bank, she yielded to the desire which the slight 
shock had given her, to sit down and rest. 

She turned her back on Florence, not meaning to look at it till the 
monks were quite out of sight; and raising the edge of her cowl again 
when she had seated herself, she discerned Maso and the mules at a 
distance where it was not hopeless for her to overtake them, as the old 
man would probably linger in expectation of her. 

Meanwhile she might pause a little. She was free and alone, 
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Society. 


M. Victor Huao’s novel, Les Misérables, has put, tor the moment, a new 
gloss on a very old topic. This topic is Society. What are the functions 
and duties of society? How ought it to discharge them? In what 
particulars does it fail to do so? Every one who is at all acquainted 
with the contemporary-history of France knows the ardour with which 
these questions have been debated there for many years, and the strange, 
and at times incredibly extravagant, forms into which different speculators 
have thrown their conclusions. Definite schemes of this character are 
seldom if,ever put before the public at the present day, at all events in our 
own country ; but the spirit which prompted their construction is so far 
from being extinct, that it operates more widely than ever; and as those 
who are under its influence generally keep their enthusiasm on this side 
of extravagance, and are undoubtedly actuated by genuine benevolence, 
there is every reason to believe that in the progress of time they may 
come to exercise a most powerful influence over the thoughts and actions 
of the nation at large. It is thus important to try to get clear notions about 
the principles of a controversy which may at any moment be invested 
with immediate practical importance. 

In all such inquiries the best evidence is commonly to be found in the 
ordinary usage of words. The common use of the word “ society” 
implies that those who use it suppose that mankind forms a vast body 
corporate, the special function of which is to promote to the utmost the 
happiness of each of its individual members in every possible way, and 
that if any one’s lot in the world does not corréspond to his reasonable 
desires, “ society”? must be to blame if the particular person himself is 
not.- The question, What desires are reasonable? is one on which few 
writers care to be distinct. Generally speaking, they appear to think that 
society is to blame if an able-bodied man, ready and willing to work, has 
no work, or if he is not paid a sufficient sum to maintain himself and his 
family in that degree of comfort to which the average members of his 
class are accustomed. They would also hold for the most part that the 
wish to have some degree of instruction—as much at least as will enable 
a man to use common opportunities of obtaining and improving this degree 
of comfort—is a reasonable desire. They would generaliy add that it is 
reasonable for a man to wish to be provided with a suitable sphere for the 
exercise of any special talents which he may possess, and that “ society ” 
ought to be so organized as to provide people with such spheres, or at 
least with the opportunity of reaching them, without efforts which’ most 
men would be unable to make, and good fortune which no one can be 
sure of commanding. 
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Probably the list of desires which would be considered reasonable by 
those who take the view of society just indicated might be, to some 
extent, enlarged, but those which have been mentioned are sufficiently 
comprehensive to illustrate the theory in question. If such desires are 
not reasonable, none are. If they are reasonable, and if there is a body 
called society, which is under the obligation of making arrangements to 
satisfy them, its duties are sufficiently wide and important. 
There is abundant evidence to show that this view of society and its 
functions is, in point of fact, taken by a large number of persons. The 
constant use of such expressions as “ social injustice,” “ social duty,” 
“ social evil,” proves that people consider that ‘ society "whatever that 
may be—has a code of laws which may be good or bad, and that these 
laws are sometimes enforced in an unjust or partial manner ; that it has 
duties which may be neglected, and that the neglect of those duties pro- 
duces bad results, for which it may properly be blamed. Thus we con- 
stantly hear it said that society has no right to permit a child to grow up 
in ignorance, and then to punish it for the crimes which it may commit in wl 
consequence; that society is extremely unjust to able men who have to as 
lead lives of obscurity, whilst persons of much inferior ability rise to sci 
eminence; that if society leads people to form an exorbitant estimate of the 
the importance of wealth and luxury, and so deters men from marrying | oe 
young, it ought to be blamed for the consequences which follow. to female : ~— 
virtue, and may be reproached: with inconsistency and hypocrisy if it tha 
attaches severe penalties to all lapses from it. ‘ne 
Such is the view of the nature of society which the common use 2 of etry: 
language implies, and the most important questions which it suggests is, are 
whether or not it is true. Is there any such great body corporate as the tei 
common language upon the subject suggests? If so, what is its constitu- 
tion? What are its laws? Where are they recorded? How are, and S Not 
how ought they to be administered ? pam 
The answer to the first question is obvious. The word “society” has 5, 
no precise meaning at all. It is a mere abstraction, and even as an = §6hou 
abstraction, is much less definite than many other abstract words, such, for sent 
example, as Church or Nation. There is a much nearer approach toa pers 
meaning in the assertion that the English nation acts unjustly, than in - are j 
the assertion that society is to blame for crime and folly, though neither or a 
of the two expressions is really precise. On the other hand, the state- asce! 
ment that the City of London has certain rights by charter, or that bety 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is the patron of such a living, is precise. The «“ oh) 
City of London and Trinity College are abstract terms, but the meaning relig 
of them is fixed with perfect accuracy. The City of London means, in unde 
some cases, the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and the Court of Common 
Council. In others, it means the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen only. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, means sometimes the Master and Fellows, 
sometimes the Master and the Senior Fellows, sometimes the Master alone; 
but the true sense of the expression, whatever it may be, in any particular 
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case, can always be assigned with complete accuracy, and therefore a 
perfectly intelligible meaning can always be assigned to propositions into 
which it is introduced. 

With the word “ society ” the case is different. It cannot be defined 
at all, and therefore, a certain degree of obscurity will always remain in 
every proposition into which it is introduced. It does not, however, 
follow that the word is unmeaning because it is indefinite. Abstract 
words of this kind are in the nature of guesses at truth. They are the 
means by which people give shape to the vague conjectures and impres- 
sions which come into their mind, and are the first steps towards solid 
knowledge of the subject matter to which they refer. This is probably 
true of all words whatever, if they are examined with sufficient strictness. 
Every one uses the word “1” with perfect confidence, and with a most 
vivid notion of his own meaning, but probably no one knows precisely 
what are the limits of his own meaning: what is the precise point at 
which he draws the line between himself and the circumstances by 
which he is surrounded. So again, every one who has occasion to do so, 
talks of “electricity,” and there is a large and most important class of 
scientific facts, which it would be impossible to investigate at all without 
the use of that word; yet no one knows precisely what it means. The 
assignment of a precise signification to it will be the crowning achieve- 
ment of the science which is concerned with the subject. Thus, the fact 
that the word “ society ” is continually used, and that no precise meaning 
can be attached to it, is not an argument against its use, but a reason for 
trying to ascertain what it ought to mean, by inquiring whether there 
are any facts to the description of which it might be conveniently re- 
stricted. 

In the first place, Society is a noun of multitude, denoting men. 
Nouns of multitude relating to men generally denote all the persons who 
are connected together by some relation common to them all. For 
example, the word “ family” denotes either the members of the same 
household, or the descendants of the same ancestors. ‘‘ Nation” repre- 
sents the subjects of the same sovereign. ‘ Church” denotes all the 
persons who stand to each other in certain religious relations; and there 
are many other words of the same kind. _ In order to ascertain precisely, 
or approximately, the meaning of any one of them, it is necessary to 
ascertain specifically what are the relations which they assert to exist 
between those to whom they apply. For example, does the word 
“church” imply that all the persons whom it includes hold the same 
religious opinions, or that they join in the same worship, or that they are 
under the same spiritual government, or that they are animated by the 
same sentiments on religion? When we speak of a nation including the 
subjects of the same sovereign, in what sense do we use the word 
“sovereign?” Do the Austrian dominions form one nation? Is a 
foreigner resident in London—is a foreigner domiciled in London—is a 
French Canadian—is a native of the Ionian Islands, a member of the 
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English nation? When we speak of a family as the members of the 
same household, or the descendants of common ancestors, where do we 
draw the line in either case? Is a visitor, staying in my house, a member 
of my family, or a lodger, or one who both boards and lodges with me? 
Is my son at a boarding-school, a member of my family? Would he 
cease to be a member of my family if he were sent to a reformatory? 
Is a man’s married daughter a member of his family? Suppose she and 
her husband live in his house, does that make any difference? How is it 
if they pay for their board and lodging? If common descent from the 
same ancestor is the test, where does it stop before we get either to Noah 
or Adam? Is the descent, in both male and female ‘lines, or in some 
only, and which ?- Such questions as these always arise when the words 
which suggest them are put to any definite use, and it is only when they 
have been carefully and consistently solved, that we have notions 
which are precise, and which may be useful if the answers are judicious. 
As to their truth, notions of this kind cannot be said to be either true or 
false. Men can use words in whatever sense they please, so long as they 
use them consistently ; the propositions into which they form them may be 
equally true, but unless they are judiciously framed it is almost impossible 
to use them consistently, and they are sure to mislead those who use 
them otherwise. 

The questions suggested by the word “society ” are of the same kind 
as those suggested by the words church, nation, and family. Society may 
be defined as the name of men considered in their social relations to each 
other; and this suggests the question, whether there is any class of relations 
between men which may be distinguished from others by the epithet 
social,” and what is the common property in virtue of which they 
deserve that name? This question is to be answered by reference to the 
common use of language. It would be described as a social duty to 
instruct the ignorant, to relieve distress, in a word, to cultivate philan- 
thropy. People also frequently assert on the one hand, and deny on the 
other, that it is a social duty in every man to spend a proportion of his 


means, regulated by the common opinion on the subject, on his style of 


living. For example, if a great nobleman dressed like a groom, he would 
be said to neglect a social duty. If he lived much less splendidly, and 
gave far fewer and less handsome entertainments than is usual with 
persons in his rank of life, it would be asserted by some persons, and 
eagerly denied by others, that he failed to perform what society had a 
right to expect of him; but those who affirmed and those who denied 
the obligation would both admit that it was a question of social duty 
whether or not such expenses ought to be incurred. These are broad and 
familiar examples of what people do mean when they speak of social duties. 

It is equally easy to give broad illustrations of what they do not mean. 
No one would say that to abstain from breaking the Ten Commandments 
is a social duty. They would describe the obligations which they impose 
as religious, moral, or legal, according to circumstances. Yet duties do 
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not need to be social because they happen also to be religious, moral, and 
even legal. For example, abstinence from profane swearing is a legal 
duty (though it is never enforced); it is also a religious and a moral 
duty, and, under particular circumstances, it is a social duty also. It is 
a legal duty, because there is an Act of Parliament which inflicts penalties 
on all persons who profanely curse and swear. It is a religious and a 
moral duty because it is enjoined by Divine command and by established 
moral rules, and the sphere of each of these obligations is nearly co-extensive, 
for the Act forbids “ profane cursing and swearing ” in perfectly general 
terms, and there can be no doubt that the religious and moral obligation 
would not only reach the case of swearing in private conversation, but 
also the case of a man swearing to himself, or in the company of persons 
who could not be either offended or impressed by his language. With 
regard to social duty, the case is different. No one would say that a man 
who swore to himself, or in a private room, where no one could hear 
him, committed any social offence, and it might be contended with 
considerable force that profane swearing in the company of persons who 
did not dislike and could not be injured by it, was no breach of social 
duty, though it would be both a religious and also a moral offence. 
It might, on the other hand, be said that every one is under a social 
obligation to make his conversation as beneficial as possible to his company, 
though he is not under any religious, legal, or moral obligation to that effect. 

From this and other illustrations of the same kind (which might be 
multiplied to any extent), a twofold inference may be drawn as to the 
specific nature of the social relations. In the first place, they are founded 
on the benevolent part of human nature, and, in the second place (which 
is a consequence of this), they are, for the most part, positive. This 
supplies the distinction between them, and moral and religious duties. 
Religious, moral, and legal duties are always enforced by commands; they 
are for the most part negative, and are founded partly on fear, partly 
on respect for superiors, and partly on all the various feelings which are 
included under the word self-interest, when that word is used in its 
widest sense, so as to apply not merely to the wish to obtain external 
satisfaction, but also to the wish, which every. one ought to feel, to see his 
own character developed upon as large and good a scale as possible. 

These observations on the nature of social duty make it possible to 
assign a meaning to the word “ society ” sufficiently definite for practical 
purposes. Society means men viewed in those relations to each other 
which are founded upon the benevolent sentiments. This mode of using 
the word is perfectly consistent with its common employment in a much 
narrower sense. Society is often used to mean a small part of mankind 
assumed to be distinguished from the rest of it by the circumstance that 
those who belong to it are more than usually dependent upon, or devote 
a greater part than usual of their time, or employ themselves more 
skilfully in communicating together, merely for the sake of the pleasure 
which that pursuit gives them. For example, a man is said to be in society 
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when he forms one of a small number of people who habitually invite 
each other to parties of different kinds, which are supposed to be superior 
to all other parties of the same kind, either by reason of the rank, the 
manners, the fashion, or some other quality of the guests. The word in 
this case is used in its proper sense, though the application of it is confined. 
The “society ” referred to is a body of people who communicate together 
for the sake of pleasing themselves and each other. The primary object 
of their association is the production of pleasure, though a man may, and, 
no doubt, often does, wish to form a member of it for other reasons; but 
the pleasure, and not the collateral objects (such as ambition, or the 
transaction of business), is the foundation on which the system rests. A 
man who was invited to such parties merely as a mark of respect due 
to his official dignity would hardly be considered as a member of “society.” 
During one part of his reign, William IV. used to be said to be “ out of 
society;” and absurd as the phrase both seemed and was, the manner in 
which the word “ society” was used in it was perfectly correct. The other 
members of the body in question ceased, for the time being, to receive 
him into their houses, or to go to his court, as a matter of pleasure. 
They acted, or rather professed to act, as a matter of duty; they obeyed 
his commands as king, instead of accepting his invitation. 

When the word is used in its wider sense, it would be convenient to 
apply it in the same manner, and to denote by it the aggregate of those 
relations between men which arise from the benevolent sentiments to the 
exclusion of all others. If this were done consistently, it would become 
easy to affix a clear meaning to a variety of expressions which are at 
present made the occasion of a great deal of vague declamation, and to 
arrive at some conclusion as to the degree of truth which those expres- 
sions as they are generally used convey. The commonest and most impor- 
tant of these expressions are those which have been already mentioned. 
They are the justice and injustice of society, the duty of society, the evils 
of society. Assuming that the word society is to be used in the sense just 
assigned, the phrases justice and injustice of society, or (which is the 
same thing) social justice or injustice, will mean the partiality or im- 
partiality with which men, in such of their relations as spring from the 
benevolent feelings, apply those rules upon the subject which, if generally 
acted on, would, under the existing circumstances of the human race, 
generally produce the greatest amount of happiness. This phrase is 
unavoidably complicated and difficult, but the thought which it expresses 
is, in reality, simple enough, when it is a little expanded. Some of the 
relations in which people stand to each other arise from feelings of 
benevolence. For example, meeting a man in a railway carriage, I begin 
to talk to him for the sake of the mutual pleasure which we shall both 
derive from conversation. This creates a relation, namely the relation of 
two persons engaged in casual conversation, and as this relation grows 
out of the benevolent feelings, it is a social relation. Now, there area 
variety of rules, well understood by mankind in general, by the general 
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observance of which a maximum of pleasure to both parties may generally 
be obtained in the course of a casual conversation. If I observe these rules 
throughout, I do social justice to the person to whom I talk. If I do not 
observe them, I commit a breach of the rules, and so commit a social injustice. 

This is a trifling example; others of much greater importance will 
readily occur to the mind. For example, there are sufficiently well-known 
rules by which people could, if they pleased, greatly diminish nearly 

‘every known form of suffering by diminishing its causes, such as ignorance, 
vice, and extreme poverty. Such rules may intelligibly be said to impose 
social duties. Their partial application would amount to social injustice, 
and the objects toward which they might be directed may be appropriately 
called social evils, that is, evils which the exercise of the benevolent 
sentiments would diminish, or possibly abolish. 

Thus speaking broadly, it may be said that the general meaning of the 
phrases under consideration is to assert that the persons to whom they 
are applied are not so benevolent as the interests of the world at large 
would require them to be; and the question whether, on the whole, society 
can fairly be described in the language which is so often applied to it, 
resolves itself into the further question, whether the benevolent sentiments 
hold as large a place and perform as great a part in life as they ought. 
In other words, how much benevolence ought there to be in the world? 
How much is there ? 

Of these two questions the first may appear to be absurd. It may 
seem like asking how much health, or how much long life ought there 
to be in the world, questions which would generally be shortly answered 
by saying, the more the better. For some practical purposes this is no 
doubt quite true. When there is any specific thing to be done, any 
distress to be remedied, any evil to be avoided, any mistake to be sct 
right, it would, of course, be in the last degree absurd to stop to consider 
whether benevolence had not gone far enough, and whether it was not 
desirable to let matters alone, on the ground that there was already as 
great an amount of benevolence and happiness in the world as was 
desirable for the human race. There are, however, other practical pur- 
poses besides those which have the diminution of suffering for their 
object, and in relation to these, the question, how much benevolence there 
ought to be in the world, is anything but idle. It is, for example, a most 
important object that men should not be unreasonably dissatisfied with 
themselves, their pursuits, or the world in which they live; that they 
should not allow themselves to be frightened by chimeras on the one 
hand, or to neglect real dangers on the other; in a word, that they should 
go about their common vocations with a quiet mind and with a settled 
conscience. These objects are deeply involved in the question, how much 
benevolence there ought to be in the world, for it is conceivable that 
answers might be given to it which would make it a crime to be comfort- 
able. Indeed, such answers often are given, and the present question is 
whether or not they are true, 
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The meaning of the question, how much benevolence there ought to 
be in the world, is, what proportion of human affairs would be transacted 
under the direct influence of the benevolent sentiments, if human affairs 
were so conducted as to produce a maximum of human happiness, taking 
the word in its largest sense, and the first point to be noticed is that no 
definite answer to the question is possible. The quantity of happiness 
which can be obtained for mankind is a mere matter of conjecture, and 
even for conjecture there are hardly any reasonable grounds. It is 
absurd to set up an ideal standard of happiness as the right of mankind, 
and then to debit the want of benevolence with the deficiency. For 
aught we know, the highest pitch of perfection that could possibly be 
attained in the different arrangements of life, would leave a vast deal of 
wretchedness still existing, and might not only fail to provide people with 
any exalted objects of desire, but might disclose to them the fact that no 
such objects existed, and so stamp human affairs with ineffable littleness 
and insufferable tedium. It appears, however, that even if the attain- 
ment by mankind of the utmost possible amount of happiness be assumed, 
an immense proportion, perhaps the great bulk of it, would arise from 
other sources than benevolence. At least, if this were not so, human life, 
as it then stood, would differ from its present condition not merely in 
degree, but in kind. The sphere of benevolence in the present day is 
assignable in general terms, though not specifically. It has two great 
functions: first, it is the natural instrument for making most of the rela- 
tions pleasant in which people stand to each other. Love between the 
sexes, or between relations, friendship in all its shapes, kindly feeling be- 
tween superiors and inferiors, are all forms of benevolence. Secondly, it is 
one of the influences by which evils which admit of it are either remedied 
or mitigated, and, in this department it is suicidal, for it constantly tends 
to supersede the necessity for its own existence. Should suffering ever be 
reduced to 2 minimum, benevolence would have deprived itself of one of 
its two great functions, and would be restricted to that department in 
which it procures direct satisfaction, not only for its object, but also for its 
subject. It is thus clear that human life is not based upon benevolence. 
It is not the foundation, but a part of the superstructure, and a part 
which owes its present prominence and importance to the imperfection of 
the building. Itis not, and cannot be the food of man, except to a limited 
extent. In one of its functions, it is nothing more than a medicine which 
our present infirmities render indispensable. 

Hence may be inferred part of the answer to the question—how much 
benevolence ought there to be in the world? There ought to be as much 
as is wanted to sweeten certain relations of life, and to stop certain leaks; 
but what are the relations to which benevolence is thus to be applied? 
They are the great constituent elements of life, the motive powers by 
which the system is worked. It would be an abuse of terms to describe 
these powers as benevolent: they are desires seeking their own satisfac- 
tion without reference to anything else; such are the desire to live, the 
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desire to act (which is another form of the same thing), all the personal 
individual desires by which the great mass of all the affairs of life are set 
on foot and carried out—in a word, the self-regarding passions in all their 
different shapes. Out of these passions, and out of the various restraints 
which are enforced by them, by religion, and morality, spring all the 
great institutions which play the chief share in human life—nations, 
churches, governments, armaments, and the like. Recurring to the 
definition of society given above (that it is the name of men as they stand 
related to each other by the benevolent affections), it will appear that 
society itself is but a part of a whole; that it is not, as many people seem 
to suppose, the foundation out of which réligion, law, science, and govern- 
ment spring, but something dependent upon, springing out of, and limited 
by these things, both in its powers and in its objects. Its function is to 
do so much of what they leave undone as will not interfere with their 
being efficiently conducted. The great functions of life must be carried 
on vigorously, whatever happens, and before anything else is provided for. 
Whatever else they are to be, men must be men, and active ones, and they 
must, in a very large sense of the words, be just before they are generous: 
that is, they must bear in mind the fact that ploughing and sowing, buy- 
ing and selling, making and executing laws, and a thousand other occupa- 
tions as old as the race itself, must all be set going and kept going at full 
speed, and notwithstanding the vast amount of individual hardship and 
wretchedness which they may produce before benevolence comes in to set 
things to rights. A man must live, and must have been living to some 
purpose, and must also have fallen ill in the course of his living before he 
sends for the doctor, and if the doctor is a wise man he will bear in mind 
the fact that the best he can ever hope to do for his patient is to remit him 
to the baker and butcher. 

A man who has once succeeded in fully grasping the essentially 
relative and dependent character of benevolence, will find it comparatively 
easy to deal with the second of the two questions stated above : “ Is 
there as much benevolence as there ought to be?” In one sense of the 
word “ought,” of course there is not. Of course it is true that the 
amount of kind feeling which exists in any given nation, certainly in this 
nation, is not great enough at any given time to stop all the leaks which 
are produced by the play of those great permanent passions by which life 
is carried on. This, however, is a mere commonplace, and answers the 
question in one sense, and that a sense in which no one would think of 
asking it. It may bear a totally different sense, and require a totally 
different answer, for it may be meant to ask whether people who live, as 
busy and prosperous men usually do live in this country, are, as a general 
rule, open to blame for the course which they take in regard to bene- 
volence. Ought they to be in the main content with the course which 
they usually take with regard to it, or ought they so far to change their 
ordinary way of life as to make the specific relief of distress a far more 
prominent object than they do at present? This is a question which fre- 
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quently forces itself upon thinking men when they read of the misery in 
which considerable classes of the population are involved, and of the 
efforts which are being made for the relief of it. 

In order to answer it consistently with the principles stated above, 
it is necessary to describe in general terms the conduct which, as a rule, 
would be pursued by members of the class in question. A prosperous 
Englishman is, generally speaking, a busy, and not an unkind man. 
Supposing him to be a man of average health and strength, he usually 
spends the whole of his working day on his business, whatever that may 
be, and it may be assumed that few such men could be expected, reason- 
able regard being had to their health and efficiency, to make a very 
material increase either in the length or in the number of their working 
days. Of this time the whole, or nearly the whole, is systematically 
directed, exceptions excepted, to the personal objects of the man himself and 
those of his family ; the merchant tries to make money, the professional 
man struggles for success, and reputation as well; and the politician for 
distinction and power. In addition to this, most men so situated would 
give a certain amount of personal time and trouble, more or less, to 
charitable objects, and almost every one would give money; as much, 
probably, as would not interfere with his settled plans and special objects 
in life. Probably there are very few people who live altogether on a 
cheaper scale, or follow less expensive amusements, than they would if 
there were neither poverty nor vice in the world. Waiving, however, all 
questions of the positive amount of time and money devoted to such 
objects, what is to be said of the general principle? Taking into account 
the facts with which we are all familiar about the wretchedness and 
degradation of considerable sections of the community, is this way of life 
justifiable, or ought those who adopt it to make considerable changes in 
their way of life for the express purpose of devoting themselves systematic- 
ally to benevolent objects. The practical answer to this question is not 
likely to be doubtful. In fact, it is already answered in the negative by 
the existence of that uniform practice, the propriety of which it calls in 
question. But ought it; that is, is it for the general good that it should 
be so answered? The principles explained above appear to show that 
it ought. The general good is composed of the good of all the members 
who go to make it up; and if it be true that the individual desires supply 
the framework, or rather supply the material, out of which the framework 
of nations and all other bodies of men are made, it inevitably follows that 
the principal part of each individual person’s life must be occupied by 
efforts to satisfy those desires, and that his efforts to satisfy the benevolent 
desires must be exceptional and occasional. 

It may appear needless to take the trouble to explain the theoretical 
grounds of a proposition which is generally accepted unconsciously and as a 
matter of course, but it is one of vast practical importance, for it exposes 
the fallacy of the view of society which is described at the beginning of 
this essay, a view as common as it is fallacious, and which has more 
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than once caused great calamities when it has been enthusiastically 
embraced. This view, as has been shown from the phraseology of those 
who hold it, appears to be that human society—using the word not as it 
has been used throughout the body of this essay for men considered in 
certain relations, but as the name for the aggregate of all the relations in 
which men stand to each other—is a vast corporation which ought to give 
every one a fair chance of obtaining satisfaction for all his reasonable 
desires, especially the desire of being instructed and of maintaining him- 
self and his family in comfort by employments suitable to his natural 
capacity. The answer to this is that the larger part, indeed the largest 
and most important part of the life of every human being, is occupied, in 
fact, and with an eye to the general interest ought to be occupied, by 
individual pursuits, that we can tell nothing of the ultimate objects for 
which mankind exists, or of the degree of happiness which they may be 
ultimately capable of attaining, but that in any state of things sufficiently 
like our own for us to be able to reason or even to think about it, bene- 
volence must be the adjective, and the self-regarding passions and desires 
the substantive, part of our nature. 

The practical inferences from these two views of the nature and 
functions of society (which may be called without offence the socialist and 
the individualist) wovld not differ much in any particular case. Produce, 
for example, an ignorant and vicious child, and both the socialist and the 
individualist would agree that it is an object of great importance that it 
should be properly taught to earn its living and do its duty. Yet they 
would say so on very different grounds. The one would say the child is 
the victim of a social wrong. Society ought not to have left it in this 
state. It is its duty to save it from that state, and if it does not do so it 
must thank itself for the consequences. The other would content himself 
with saying, here is an evil which can be remedied, or at any rate alle- 
viated. Let us do so accordingly. But he would not invent any abstraction 
for the sake of laying the blame upon it. The importance of this is that 
in practice the abstraction “society” always comes to be identified with 
people who are well off in the world, and who are accordingly supposed 
to have profited by the iniquitous arrangements which “ society” is sup- 
posed to have made; and this would be true, or at least intelligible, if those 
who hold this view could get over the preliminary difficulty of showing 
what particular constitution of things they understand by the word 
“society ;” on what grounds they formed their conception; and when, 
how, and by whom, that model had been debased so as to produce the bad 
results which excite their indignation. Till they can do that, they must 
be content to take the world as they find it, to assume that it will remain 
substantially what it is, and to use such means as it affords for the remedy 
or alleviation of its misfortunes as the opportunity for doing so arises, 
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Tue notions entertained in England respecting irregular cavalry are very 
vague. A confused picture, compounded of the ancient Scythian, the 
Arab of the desert, the Cossack, and the Bashibazouk, rises up in the 
mind. According to the popular idea, the Indian irregular horseman is a 
sort of mounted bandit, ready to serve us, if it be made worth his while, 
and so long as he is permitted to do so in his own way and with 
sufficient licence. This opinion is very far removed from the truth. 

Irregular cavalry differ from regular cavalry,* in having a smaller 
number of officers; and in the fact that the former provide their own 
horses, arms,t and uniform, and receive a higher rate of pay accordingly, 
while regular cavalry are treated in the same manner as English dragoons, 
except that they draw no rations for themselves. It does not follow, 
however, that an irregular cavalry regiment is a motley, ill-mounted 
rabble. The horses and arms must be approved of by the commanding 
officer, who also chooses a uniform to which the corps is obliged to adhere. 
The men are subjected to pretty nearly the same drill and discipline 
as their fellows in the regular service, though perhaps the system is 
carried on in a somewhat looser manner. The officers of the former 
branch are few in number, but then they are generally young, picked 
men, and possess many opportuhities of distinction denied to their fellows 
in a regular regiment. The following is the complement of English 
officers: Commandant, second in command, adjutant, assistant-surgeon. 
Besides the above, two or three “ doing-duty officers” are now appointed 
to each corps. 

The uniform of the irregular cavalry is ordinarily as follows, colour 
and lace varying according to the fancy of the respective commandants: 
A long tunic of cloth, a scarf round the waist, a turban, breeches of a sort 
of drill, and dyed some light colour, and long jack-boots. Each man 
carries a tulwar,} as well as either a carabine or lance, besides sometimes 
on the day of battle, pistol and dagger. In the matter of slinging the 
tulwar, a useful hint is afforded to our dragoon officers. It is suspended 
from the waistbelt by a couple of straps only two or three inches long. 
Thus fastened, it makes none of that jingling which betrays the move- 
ments of European cavalry from so great a distance, neither is the razor- 





* All native cavalry either has been or is to be made irregular. 

+ On the application of commandants, Government issues a certain number of 
carabines to each corps ; the men, however, paying for the same. 

¢ A tulwar is the broad, curved, and sometimes very heavy, sabre used by the 
natives of India. 
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like edge of the tulwar, the blade of which is encased in a sheath of wood 
and leather, injured by constant banging about. The pay of a private 
trooper is 367. a year, out of which he has to find and keep a horse, arms, 
and uniform, besides feeding himself. 

Most irregular corps, whether infantry or cavalry, have been called into 
existence by one of two exigencies : hostilities necessitated a sudden increase 
of troops, or else a corps for a particular service, or to garrison a newly 
conquered district, was required. When this want occurred, some smart 
officer was told to raise a regiment. Men whose only means of liveli- 
hood lies between the alternative of war or rapine, abound throughout 
India; consequently, recruits already more than half-trained to the pro- 
fession of arms soon flocked to his standard. A few weeks, in cases of 
emergency, are deemed sufficient for drill and organization ; the regiment 
is then employed at once. Generally, the first commandant gives his 
name to the corps; and occasionally an officer is allowed to raise a 
complete little force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, all to serve under 
his own immediate command. This was the case with Rattray during 
the late mutiny. 


As the readiest means of giving a clear idea of what irregular cavalry 
are, we purpose taking a particular regiment, and presenting the reader 
with a short sketch of its exploits against the mutineers. The corps we 
select is Cureton’s regiment of Mooltanee cavalry.* The men composing 
this regiment are remarkable for certain peculiarities, yet these do not so 


much divorce them from the remainder of their branch of the service, but 
what their history may present a tolerably accurate delineation of the 
whole. 

The Mooltanees are a wild tribe, residing in the city of Mooltan and 
that portion of the trans-Indus country called the Derajat. A wild, 
barren, desolate district this last, but they regard it with feelings of 
the most devoted attachment. With the Mooltanees, who are of pure 
Pathan blood, and very proud of it too, are mingled many Beloochee 
families, who have in course of time come to be frequently known by 
the same name, and indeed to share most of the Mooltanee’s good qualities. 
He is remarkable for gallantry, truthfulness, love of home, and a chivalrous 
sense of honour. As brave as the Pathan of Afghanistan, courage is 
not, as with the latter, obscured by treachery and ferocity. Splendid 
swordsmen, horsemen whom no exertion can weary, soldiers whom no 
odds can appal, subjects whom no temptation can withdraw from their 
allegiance, unsurpassed either in the charge, the pursuit, or the scouting 
party, and hating the Sikhs most intensely—the value of the Mooltances 
to the Punjaub Government is great. Unfortunately, the tribe is a sinall 
one, numbering no more than 2,500 fighting men. During the Sikh 





* It may be as well to mention that the writer of this article is not, and never has 
been, connected with the regiment in question. 
t Pathan, not Afghan, is the proper name of the inhabitants of Afghanistan. 
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rebellion of 1848-49, they formed a portion of that force by means of 
which Herbert Edwardes was enabled to stem Moolraj’s progress. In 
1857, the outbreak of the Indian mutiny found Herbert Edwardes— 
then Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edwardes, C.B.—commissioner of 
Peshawur. That station was in a very critical position. The garrison 
was composed almost entirely of doubtful or disaffected native soldiers, 
to keep whom in order there was but a small number of English troops, 
whilst succour from elsewhere was hopeless. In the midst of these diffi- 
culties, Herbert Edwardes bethought him of his gallant comrades of the 
second Sikh war, and summoned them to his assistance. Spite of the 
apparently desperate state of our affairs, and disregarding every induce- 
ment of ambition, all the ties of race and of religion, they at once 
responded to the appeal. On the 20th of May, Herbert Edwardes’s 
letter reached Dehra Ishmael Khan, their principal city ; and on the Ist 
of June, Gholam Hussan Khan, together with other chiefs and their 
followers, amounting to 300 horsemen, appeared in arms at Peshawur. 
They were thus the very first natives in the Punjaub who espoused our 
cause. Whilst at that station they did good service against the mutinous 
sepoys, who soon broke into open revolt, and were, to use the grim 
term of the day, almost all accounted for. When at last the security of 
our northern frontier was re-established, and the Mooltanees were no 
longer required at Peshawur, Gholam Hussan Khan and his kinsfolk 
petitioned to be allowed to form a regiment of 600 troopers for service in 
Hindoostan. Their request was granted; and at Lahore, early in January, 
1858, the regiment was raised. The appointment of commandant was 
given to Captain Charles Cureton, an irregular cavalry officer of some 
experience. ‘The other officers were Lieutenant Dixon, second in com- 
mand; Lieutenant Williams, adjutant; Lieutenant Gosling and Lieutenant 
B. M. Smith, doing duty ; Assistant-surgeon Baillie, medical officer. 
Gholam Hussan Khan, the man of highest rank and influence in the 
tribe, was appointed native commandant, and the other chiefs were made 
native officers. ‘The regiment consisted of five troops of Mooltanee 
Pathans, and one of Mooltanee Beloochees, each troop numbering one 
hundred sabres. A large proportion of the men had been employed as 
frontier police, and many had served as auxiliaries to the British in the 
second Sikh war. This circumstance, combined with their national habits 
and tastes, rendered them the best possible material for a body of light 
cavalry. ; 

Cureton only stayed at Lahore the short time required to embody the 
regiment, and on the 14th January started with it for Roorkee; the men 
taking with them a promise from Sir John Lawrence that their absence 
from the Punjaub should not exceed a year. Troops were urgently 
required in the field, so drill and marching had to proceed together. <A 
motley, wild-looking crew had Cureton to deal with: men with so ardent 
a love of home, and so great repugnance to drill and discipline, that they 
were now for the first time taking regular service : proud, fierce warriors, 
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but imbued with the most chivalrous notions of fidelity, and capable of 
the greatest attachment to their leaders. The task of acquiring influence 
with these wild soldiers of fortune, of controlling and directing their 
impulsive natures, was difficult. It was, however, one to which Captain 
Cureton was fully equal. Experienced, indefatigable, courteous yet firm, 
and possessing the tact to adapt means to materials, Cureton did credit to 
Sir John Lawrence’s choice. He had upwards of 600 first-rate swordsmen 
and splendid horsemen, every man, however, armed and clothed according 
to his individual fancy, and quite unacquainted with drill or discipline. ~ 
These he was called on to organize and lead into the field, without the 
delay of aday. Under such circumstances, he made no attempt to get 
them into order, according to the pipeclay notion of the term. He knew 
that to re-cast such a heterogeneous mass would not only demand time 
which could not be afforded, but would substitute for their own mode of 
fighting an imperfectly understood system, more calculated to hamper than 
to aid them in the day of trial. He therefore determined not to do too 
much. As to dress and arms—which latter consisted of sword, match- 
lock or lance, pistol, and dagger—he confined himself to causing their 
clothes to be dyed khakee, or mud-colour, and adding a few English 
carabines. In drill, he limited his efforts to teaching a few elementary 
manceuvres, so as to enable them to work together. With regard to 
discipline, he endeavoured to put himself in the position of their khan. 
He inflicted but few punishments, but when he did punish it was done 
with great severity. His great difficulty was to overcome their horror 
of even that elementary drill which he taught them. Indeed, it seemed as 
if his efforts were to be overthrown on the very threshold; for when he 
endeavoured to form them into two ranks, their pride took the alarm, 
and not a man would go into the rear rank. At length they arranged 
among themselves that it should be composed of men of inferior position 
and family. After a march of 270 miles, the Mooltanees arrived at 
Roorkee, which is situated about 70 miles to the south-east of Umballa. 
They were forthwith incorporated in the force assembled there under the 
command of Brigadier General Jones, and destined to operate against the 
rebels in Rohilcund. It was composed, besides the Mooltanees, of a batta- 
lion of the 60th Rifles, 1st Punjaub Infantry, 1st Sikh Infantry, 17th 
Punjaub Infantry, and Austin’s Field Battery, and on the 17th April 
opened the campaign by crossing the Ganges near Hurdwar. 

Having said so much for our Indian Cossacks, we now proceed to 
illustrate their value as soldiers, their modes of fighting. 

Let the reader imagine a body of wild, uncouth, fiery-eyed, swarthy 
horsemen, drawn up in line. A tract of low, thick brushwood is on the 
right hand and on the left; in front a clear open space, in some places 
covered with coarse grass, in others with patches of green corn; in the 
background a small cluster of mud huts, from amongst which the white- 
domed mosque is conspicuous. Whoare these dark horsemen? Are they 
muutineers, or loyal soldiers of the Queen’s? Toone fresh from England it 
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would be difficult, at the first glance, to decide this question. On looking 
more attentively, however, he would perceive a little in front of the line a 
small knot of horsemen whom, in spite of turbans and waist-shawls, in spite 
of Oriental-looking tunics, long beards, and swarthy complexions, he would 
discover to be the English officers of Cureton’s Mooltanee Cavalry. These 
officers, as well as their men, eagerly watch the conflict which is being 
carried on in the adjoining jungle, listening to the shots and shouts 
which mark the progress of the fray. The din of battle becomes louder 
and louder, and soon in the distance one or two wounded rebels break 
from the jungle, dragging themselves painfully along in the direction of 
the village. In a few minutes a score’of fugitives follow, and shortly 
after a large body of the enemy’s artillery, cavalry and infantry, num- 
bering some 1,600 men, in orderly retreat, appear in the open space about 
half a mile from the British cavalry. On catching sight of the foe, the 
officers take post in front of the line, while the haughty Pathans they 
lead, with eyes flashing from excitement, raise their hands towards 
heaven, muttering rapidly, “ Allah, Allah Ackbar!” The next instant 
the quiet-looking, slightly built English officer, their leader, gives the 
word to draw swords and charge. Onwards, like a torrent, rush the 
gallant band, officers, both native and English, in front; while the six 
kettle-drummers beat their drums with energy.* As the line approaches 
the enemy, some three or four of the Mooltanees, anxious to gain the 
approbation of their officers, rush to the front and plunge into the hostile 
ranks. A second after, their comrades are with them. The enemy, 
meanwhile, finding flight impossible, stand at bay, fire a scattered volley, 
draw. their swords, and with sullen desperation await the onset. For a 
few moments nothing is to be made out but a surging, shifting crowd of 
mingled horsemen and infantry engaged in mortal combat, for in those 
days quarter was unheard of. Swords, bayonets, and lance-heads gleam 
in the sun, groans and curses rise up to heaven, while here and there a 
figure sinking amidst the waves of this human sea, shows that some brave 
Mooltanee, some base rebel has fought his last fight. The most terrific 
blows are given and received. One rebel’s head is severed from his body 
by a light sweep from a Mooltanee sabre, while the British leader’s horse 
is cut almost literally in two by a mutineer. 

The English officers, led by their ardour into the thickest of the enemy’s 
ranks, are in some instances surrounded. Using their revolvers with deadly 
effect, they succeed in defending themselves until a cry being raised 
that their leaders are in danger, numbers of the Mooltanees rush to their 
aid, anxious to avoid the deep disgrace which according to Oriental notions 
they would incur, should any of them be slain. Down go the rebels in 
scores, but they are numerous and desperate, while the Mooltanees are 





* Among the Mooltanees, the ketile-drummer is usually an old and trusted 
dependant of the chief. It is a point of honour with: Orientals not to touch kettle- 
drummers in action, while, at the same time, the capture of a kettle-drum is looked 
upon as equal to that of a standard, 
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comparatively few in number. A good cause, brave leaders and a gal- 
Jantry which can not be surpassed, however, aid the latter. In martial 
fury, some of them seize their mounted adversaries round the waist, and 
fling themselves to the ground with them in a death struggle. After a 
while individuals become separated from the mass, and numerous single 
combats take place. By ones and twos the combatants fall on every side, 
till at length the rebels, leaving the ground strewed with their. dead, flee 


_ in all directions, the victors pursuing them. 


General Jones, after crossing the river, advanced boldly yet with 
caution into the forest which skirted its bank. He had not proceeded 
more than four miles, when his advanced guard fell in with the enemy 
strongly posted in a thick jungle, near a place called Bhagneewalla. The 
fire of the artillery and 60th Rifles, together with a charge made by Lieu- 
tenant Gosling at the head of a troop of Mooltanees, soon compelled him 
to retreat. The general now made use of Cureton’s regiment, which, 
supported by Austin’s Field Battery, charged the rebels whenever they 
attempted to form. ‘The retreat soon became a rout, the fugitives aban- 
doning their camp equipage and guns, casting away their arms, and even 
throwing off their clothes to facilitate escape. The Mooltanees followed 
them for some miles, cutting up a large number and capturing four guns. 
On this occasion Lieutenant Gosling killed eight men with his revolver, 
every other man in the regiment disposing of three at least. The natives 
say that the spirits of the dead still haunt the scene, and that their groans 
may be heard in the night. The loss of the regiment was—killed, one 
trooper and one horse; wounded, sixteen of all ranks, and nineteen horses. 

The morning after the action at Bhagzeewalla, Captain Cureton having 
reason to think that the rebels defeated on the previous day were concealed 
in some thick jungle to the north of Nujeejabad, sent out Jemadar Emam 
Buksh Khan, and forty troopers, to patrol in that direction. Whilst 
carrying out this duty, Emam Buksh received information from villagers, 
that some miles off, in a fort called Khote, was a rebel Nawab and five 
hundred followers. With happy audacity, the jemadar promptly marched 
to the fort, and surrounding it, summoned the. garrison to surrender and 
give up the Nawab. He threatened that in case his demand was not com- 
plied with, he would put every soul to the sword. The rebels, imposed 
upon by his bold bearing, and probably dispirited by the reverse of the 
preceding day, abandoned all idea of flight or resistance. The Nawab 
came out and gave himself up, was disarmed and placed under a strong 
escort. Emam Buksh then entered the fort, placed a guard at the gate, 
turned out the garrison, first depriving them of their arms, and then sent 
information to camp of the brilliant exploit he had achieved. For this 
dashing deed, Jemadar Emam Buksh Khan received the third class of 
the Order of Merit. 

On the 18th April, General Jones pushing on first to Nujeejabad, and 
afterwards to the fort of Fuattehghur, found them both abandoned by the 
enemy, who had left behind in the two places eight guns, besides ammu- 
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nition and grain. On the 21st, having by this time been joined by four 
heavy guns and a squadron of the carabineers, he proceeded to attack a 
body of the rebels at Nugeenah, amounting to 10,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and 15 guns; and, after a smart action, totally defeated them. 
The loss of the rebels on this occasion was estimated at 800 killed, 
besides wounded—among the former being several people of distinction— 
and all their guns. The British loss was but slight. The share the 
Mooltanee cavalry took in this brilliant, well-conducted affair was im- 
portant and distinguished. It seems to have been, as far as they were 
concerned, the hardest fought of any they have been yet engaged in. 

The regiment—of which, it would appear, only half the number was 
present with the commandant, the remainder being probably employed 
on other duties over a different part of the field—was posted on the left 
of the line. On the enemy’s cavalry threatening an attack in that quarter, 
Captain Cureton was ordered to charge, and, after dispersing them, to 
turn the right of the rebel infantry. Just as he received this order, a 
young gentleman of seventeen or eighteen rode up to Captain Cureton and 
asked permission to accompany him as a volunteer. Gladly acceding to 
the youth’s request, he gave the word to advance at a trot. When 
within a hundred yards of the foe, the Mooltanees increased their pace 
to a gallop, charged and dispersed the cavalry, cutting up many (not, 
however, without loss to themselves) and capturing three guns. Here 
Lieutenant Williams’s horse fell under him, the rider fortunately escaping 
with only a few bruises. Here also the young volunteer before men- 
tioned, with only a couple of Mooltanees to back him, attacked a knot of 
the rebels, and though the swords of the gallant three did good execution, 
the brave boy received some very severe and dangerous wounds. After 
the capture of the guns Cureton crossed a nullah (a small ravine or 
watercourse) for the purpose of attacking a body of infantry drawn up in 
rear of it. He had just re-formed the regiment, after the disorder conse- 
quent on passing this obstacle, and was advancing to charge the enemy, 
when Lieutenant Gosling, who had shown himself a good soldier both at 
Bhagneewalla and in that day’s fight, came across a dismounted rebel 
trooper. Gosling unhesitatingly attacked him, but was at once shot 
through the chest by his adversary. Gosling’s death was soon avenged, 
the enemy’s infantry being quickly dispersed and driven off the field, with 
the loss of a hundred men. 

Nothing now remaining in his immediate front, Cureton, confident of 
victory, and with that happy instinct whici made him so excellent a 
leader of irregular cavalry, determined to ascertain the rebel’s line of 
retreat. Sweeping at a rapid pace across the plain, in rear of the enemy's 
position, he cut up many scattered fugitives as he went. The Hin- 
doostanee is like a rat ; when compelled to fight he will resist to the last, 
and many of these fugitives fought desperately; at length, on reaching 
a spot about five miles in rear of the enemy’s extreme left, he perceived 
the foe in full retreat, while immediately in front was a party of chiefs 
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mounted on six elephants, and surrounded by cavalry and infantry. To 
see, to charge, to defeat, was the work of a few moments. The elephants 
were captured, the chiefs killed, the party dispersed, and an English 
telegraph signaller delivered. This man, who had been captured some 
time previously, and been taken into the field in order that he might be a 
spectator of the defeat of his countrymen, was rescued by Captain Cureton 
at great personal danger to himself. 

Scarcely have the victors time to congratulate themselves on their 
success, than they perceive that more peril, more glory, is in store for them. 
A large body of the enemy is discerned approaching, and the position 
of the little band—they do not exceed 200 sabres—becomes critical. 
Retreat, however, is not to be thought of. Cureton withdraws into a 
grove by the roadside, and there awaits the arrival of the rebels. On 
come the doomed men, inspired with a feeling of security by the sight of 
the captured elephants with the party, which they consequently deem to 
be composed of their own people. Nearer and nearer they approach, 
hurrying to avoid the bayonets of the victorious British infantry in their 
rear. They are now seen to amount to 800 infantry, 500 cavalry, and 
some guns; and Cureton, as he turns from them to gaze on his own 
scanty host, feels that his is a desperate venture. On come the rebels, 
and the grove, containing their supposed friends, is almost reached. 
Still not a sound issues from the trees, not a greeting strikes the ear, 
not a signal meets the eye. Suddenly a clear English voice rings out 
the word “ Charge!” and in an instant the Mooltanees are in the midst 
of the panic-stricken foe. Taken by surprise, daunted by the fury of 
the onset, the rebels do not resist long, but flee in all directions, leaving 
upwards of one hundred dead on the ground, and a green standard 
and several guns as trophies. With this feat of arms end the gallant 
deeds of Cureton and his Mooltanees in the action of Nugeenah. They 
may well be proud of that day; for to defeat cavalry and artillery, then 
infantry, then again cavalry, artillery, and infantry combined, in the 
latter case contending against enormous odds, were exploits of which 
even a veteran corps might boast. How much more, then, a young regi- 
ment only three months raised, and engaged that day in its second action! 

Lieutenants Dixon, Williams, Smith, and Thomas were each of them 
in the course of the day engaged in single combats with the rebels. 
Jemadar Emam Buksh Khan, the captor of Khote, similarly distinguished 
himself. He did not, however, escape without receiving two sword-cuts. 
The total loss of the regiment in killed, wounded, and missing on this 
occasion was one English officer, one volunteer, three native officers, three 
non-commissioned officers, twenty-three troopers, and fifty-eight horses. 

On the return of the regiment to camp, Captain Cureton ascertained 
that the youth who had accompanied him as a volunteer, and whose 
desperate gallantry had procured him two dangerous wounds, was not, as 
he imagined, a British officer, but a student of the Roorkee Civil Engineer 
College, led by an adventurous spirit to follow the force to the field. A 
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strong recommendation in his favour having been made by Captain 
Cureton, and backed up by the general, Mr. Hanna, for such was his 
name, obtained an unattached commission as the reward of his intrepidity. 
Subsequently he was appointed to do duty with the 1st Punjaub Irre- 
gular Cavalry, and is now adjutant of Fane’s Horse. We are sorry to add 
that he will limp to his dying day, from the effect of the wounds received 
at Nugeenah. 

After this action the Mooltanees had little of any importance to do 
until the capture of Bareilly. In the operations which led to this result 
they did good service, particularly in opening communication with Lord 
Clyde, who was attacking the place from one side, while General Jones 
was co-operating with him from the other. On this occasion they fell in 
with several Ghazees. These desperate fanatics—men who have devoted 
themselves to death in destroying the infidels, and have prepared them- 
selves for that holy sacrifice by drinking bhang to intoxication—attacked 
the Mooltanees with the most savage resolution. To use the words of 
Captain Cureton, “as they rushed frantically about, more like mad dogs 
than anything else, they were very difficult to kill.” In some instances 
during the campaign, they actually dismounted and cut right and left, 
even creeping under the stomachs of their adversaries’ horses, in their 
determination to inflict and obtain death. In their religious madness 
death was a boon above all price, for would it not carry them straight 
to paradise ? 

Information being received that the garrison left in Shahjehanpore 
by Lord Clyde on his advance was hard pressed, and had been compelled 
to take refuge in the jail, General Jones, with a considerably augmented 
force, was at once sent out to effect its relief. In this successful operation, 
as well as in the attack on the British forces at Shahjehanpore on the 
16th May, and the skirmish of the 18th of the same month—at the latter 
the commander-in-chief himself being present—the Mooltanees were not 
seriously engaged. Scarcely a day passed, however, without some slight 
affair taking place between them and the rebels, In the skirmish of the 
18th, Lord Clyde, as was his wont, exposed himself very freely, and 
thereby caused the Mooltanees so much anxiety, that they resolved on 
trying the effect of a petition. Accordingly, repairing’ in a body to the 
tent of their commandant, they proceeded to open their hearts to him. 
With great earnestness, they spoke of the danger tlhe Lord Sahib incurred, 
and represented that if anything were to happen to him not a man in the 
force would be able to hold up his head afterwards.. They begged, 
therefore, that Cureton would, on their behalf, petition the commander-in- 
chief to take more care of himself for the future. Cureton pointed out to 
them that Lord Clyde was the chief, and could not be dictated to as to 
what he should do. “This explanation by no means satisfied his auditory, 
who, much cast down, left his presence shaking their heads, and were 
greatly relieved when, a few days after, the commander-in-chief quitted 
the camp, without having sustained’ any injury. 
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On the 24th May, General Jones encountered the rebel forces “at 
Bunai, and completely defeated them. ‘The British cavalry—among 
whom were Cureton’s Mooltanees, together with Tomb’s troop of Horse 
Artillery—under Brigadier Hagart, formed the left. The enemy being 
very strong in this arm, continually outflanked and threatened that 
portion of the line, invariably retiring whenever the brigade was halted to 
enable the guns to open fire. Brigadier Hagart’s progress was thus con- 
siderably impeded, and alternately halting and advancing, he gained but 
little ground. At length, as the brigade was passing a large grove of 
mango-trees, Cureton, who formed the extreme left, suddenly received 
intelligence from his flankers that the rebel horse were charging down on 
the left flank of his regiment. Hurriedly wheeling up the left squadron, 
which, though taken by surprise, behaved with admirable steadiness, he 
had hardly completed the movement, when the enemy were upon them, 
The rebel chief, with about twenty followers—Ghazees—made such a 
furious onset, that in an instant they had pierced the line. The regiment 
did not waver for an instant, and almost immediate death was the reward 
of their temerity. Not a man of the twenty-one escaped, but ere they fell 
they had succeeded in killing and wounding several of the Mooltanees. 
The chief, who was commandant of the whole rebel cavalry, quitted this 
life tragically. A young Mooltanee made a stroke at him with his spear, 
and missed. Determined that his prey should not escape, he dropped 
the faithless weapon, and, clasping him round the waist, the two fell 
to the ground in mortal struggle. When the fight was over, both were 
found dead: the trooper with a pistol bullet through the body, and the 
rebel chief with a dagger in his chest. Meantime, the steadiness and 
imposing presence of the Mooltanees had prevented the remainder of the 
rebels from making any vigorous attack. These, amounting to between 
two and three hundred, had followed their leader with sufficient gallantry 
till their horses almost touched those of their adversaries. They then 
pulled short up; and, allowing their leader and his brave followers to 
rush alone on the road to death and paradise, commenced firing their 
carabines and dashing their lances at the foe. No sign of confusion or 
fear gave them any encouragement to charge home, and in a few moments 
—the Ghazees having been disposed of —Cureton shouted “ Charge!” That 
word was the signal for the rebels to fly at the utmost speed of their 
horses. As they passed the mango-grove they were joined by another 
body of equal strength, which had remained concealed on the farther side. 
Scattering over the country, and better mounted than their pursuers, 
they managed to escape with the comparatively small loss in the whole 
affair of twenty-six killed, and about fifty wounded. The broken remnants 
of the rebel army were pursued for some distance, but without much 
effect, beyond their being prevented rallying. Little worthy of note 
occurred during the remaining few days the column continued in the 
field. The objects of the expedition were fully carried out, but the enemy 
nowhere made a serious resistance. In the whole of these operations the 
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Mooltanees took an active part. A few days after their return they were 
again despatched as part of a force under Brigadier Taylor, and took 
a prominent part in the action which terminated in the capture of 
Shahabad. 

It is a pretty general idea among military men, that the same troops 
cannot with efficiency discharge the duties of light cavalry, in the proper 
acceptation of the term, and also fight in line. A perusal of an account 
of the exploits of the Mooltanees, and of the above-quoted passage—for it 
was through this regiment that Cureton obtained information—we hope 
will serve to dissipate this notion. 

From the date of the capture of Shahabad until the beginning of 
October, the Mooltanees remained at Shahjehanpore. During this interval 
of comparative inactivity, however, parties of them had several slight 
encounters with the rebels in the neighbourhood, establishing in most 
cases a decided superiority as swordsmen over their opponents. The 
troops were not permitted much time to recruit after the dangers and 
fatigues they had undergone. The rebels having become more daring 
from the respite they had received, Sir Thomas Seaton, the successor of 
General Jones at Shahjehanpore, in the beginning of October marched 
against, and signally defeated them. On this occasion the Mooltances 
rendered great services in the pursuit, killing about one hundred of the 
enemy, besides wounding others. Of this number seven fell beneath the 
sabre of one of Cureton’s non-commissioned officers. 

On the 18th October, 1858, the Mooltanees again took the field with 
Brigadier Troup’s column. That officer marched from Shahjehanpore for 
the purpose of pressing the rebels in the north and north-east of Oudh, 
and driving them in the direction of that part of the Terai,* near Baraitch, 
on which point several other columns, and the commander-in-chief 
himself at the head of a considerable body of troops, were converging. 

In this campaign the Mooltanees were not, with one exception, so 
hotly engaged as they had been in the preceding one; but their services 
as scouts and flankers proved invaluable. It was a curious sight on the 
line of march to behold these wild-looking horsemen performing the duties 
of rear-guard. On both flanks, riding along in a very dégagé manner, 
might be seen couples of this ragged border cavalry, supported by a dis- 
orderly-looking clump or so, from amongst whose ranks a lance with its 
bright-coloured pennon would here and there emerge. Suddenly a 
neilgheit or a black buck, disturbed in its lair by the advancing soldiery, 
makes a rush across the line of march. Immediately the soldier dis- 
appears in the hunter, discipline is thrown to the winds, spurs set to their 
horses, and a dozen or twenty eager horsemen dash furiously after the 
game. 





* A belt of the forest and jungle running along the foot of the mountains which 
separate Nepaul from the British territory. 

+ Literally, “blue cow :” an animal with the body of a cow and the head of a deer, 
It is very common in some parts of India, 
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In this, which may be termed the second campaign in Oudh, the 
Mooltanees were engaged in several actions, and fully maintained their 
former reputation. We pass over the affairs of Mahadynore, Russoolpore, 
and the capture of Mithowlie, in all of which they took part, as not pre- 
senting anything worthy of record. From Mithowlie, which was taken 
possession of on the 8th November, the force proceeded to Allygunge 
On the march to that place a desperate rebel trooper hid himself till the 
advanced guard reached the place where he was concealed, when he 
rushed out, and being well mounted, succeeded in passing them. His 
intention was to try and reach the head of the column, where he expected 
to find and slay some officer of rank. One of the Mooltanees guessing his 
object, set spurs to his horse and galloped after him. Cureton, who was 
riding in front, and a little off the road, had also witnessed the proceed- 
ings of the Ghazee, and hurried in pursuit, hoping to be able to cut him 
off. The chase was now becoming exciting. In advance, in the direction 
of the column, rode the rebel; a little behind, and on one side, dashed 
Cureton at the top of his horse’s speed; while directly in the rear hotly 
spurred the Mooltanee. The matter was, however, soon terminated, for 
just as Cureton was within a few lengths of the fanatic, the Mooltanee 
took a deliberate aim with his carabine, and though both were going at 
racing speed, succeeded in putting a bullet through the rebel’s heart. 
Cureton arrived just as the desperado fell from his horse, and only in time 
to hear him with his dying breath thus address his slayer—‘“ Dog! you 
have not even let me see a cursed infidel’s face.” 

On the 1st December, 1858, Troup came in sight of the enemy under 
Prince Feroze Shah, ata place called Biswa. Order of battle was promptly 
formed, when, on a large body of the rebel cavalry threatening his right, 
Troup ordered Cureton to advance towards them. The movement had 
scarcely commenced when, led by Feroze Shah in person, the hostile 
cavalry, taking the initiative, charged with the greatest determination and 
in excellent order. Putting his regiment to the gallop, Cureton met them 
gallantly, and after a few minutes’ hard fighting, in which some terrific 
cuts were given, the rebels fled, pursued by the Mooltanees for some 
distance. This was perhaps one of the finest instances of the shock of 
cavalry which occurred during the mutiny. Both parties charging home, 
fought man to man for some time with great resolution, the rebels, who 
numbered many Ghazees in their ranks, not giving way till in a fair 
stand-up fight they had both received and inflicted considerable loss. In 
the charge and pursuit, the Mooltanees had about twenty men killed and 
wounded, while some fifty or sixty of the rebels were slain. Among the 
killed in the Mooltanee ranks was one of their best native officers, Jemadar 
Mowladad Khan, son of Ressaldar Mahomed Khan, also belonging to the 
regiment. On the termination of the action the bereaved father was 
the first person to report to Captain Cureton the death of his gallant son. 
Of the rebels every chief was either killed or wounded. 

Some days after, Ishmael Khan, one of the rebel chiefs, and who had 
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been shot through the heel by a revolver at Biswa, came and surrendered 
himself at the head of his followers. He said that he had been in arms 
against the British ever since the capture of Delhi; but that since he had 
been opposed to the Mooltanees, they and their sahib—meaning Cureton—~ 
had done him and his followers more harm than all the rest. He declared 
that they never felt safe night or day, and therefore surrendered them- 
selves. When he saw Cureton he asked him if he was satisfied with the 
number he and his regiment had killed. “There is hardly a house in 
Rohileund,” continued the rebel chief, ‘“ where the Mooltanees have not 
caused grief.” 

A few weeks Jater, Colonel Dennis, 60th Rifles, was sent northward 
with a small force to disperse the rebels who had fled to the outer border 
of the Terai. Lieutenant Dixon, with a weak squadron of Mooltanees, 
accompanied the expedition. On one occasion Lieutenant Dixon, sup- 
ported by some police cavalry, found a large body of rebel infantry with 
two guns drawn up in his front; charging down upon them he discovered 
as he approached, that a nullah intervened between him and the enemy. 
The sight of the obstacle was powerless to check the boiling courage of 
the Mooltanees and their gallant leader. Onward they sweep with 
unavailing ardour. A gallant attempt to cross was made; but the enemy 
maintained a heavy fire on the spot, and the horses became entangled in 
the quicksands: Dixon himself was shot through the left shoulder and his 
charger killed, while men and horses fell rapidly around him. Success 
being clearly impossible, a retreat was ordered. Nothing like a panic 
however ensued, and in spite of a hot fire the Mooltanees carried off all 
their wounded. Thus, for the first time since becoming a regiment, did 
the Mooltanees suffer a repulse—but not a dishonourable one. Lieutenant 
Dixon died of his wound; and in him her Majesty lost an officer of 
brilliant promise. 

When the regiment was embodied on the 16th January, 1858, the 
term of absence from the Punjaub was limited to one year. That period 
had now expired, but the necessities of the State rendered an extension 
necessary, and, at the request of Sir John Lawrence, the brave and loyal 
Mooltanees continued to serve, after the expiration of their engagement, 
not only without murmuring, but with cheerfulness. 

Nor was this a slight sacrifice. Fond as is the Mooltanee of fighting, 
yet even this taste is rivalled by the ardent attachment to home, which 
is one of his principal characteristics. Moreover, those who were land- 
holders suffered considerable inconvenience and no little loss, by this delay 
in their return to the Punjaub. Imagining that they would only be 
away for twelvemonths, according to agreement, they had sub-let or 
arranged about their land for that time only. Their patience was not, 
however, long tried; for at the end of February, 1858, the rebellion 
‘being now-almost stamped out, the different columns were broken up, and 
the Mooltanees received the route. One regret mixed itself with the joy 
‘caused by this intelligence, and that was the thought of being separated 
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from the 1st battalion 60th Rifles, between which and themselves a great 
friendship had sprung up. 

As soon as the order for the march reached them, those Mooltanees 
who had lost any relations or connections during the two campaigns 
obtained leave to go.and fetch their bodies. It had been the custom 
when any man fell for his kinsfolk to embalm the body, and, marking the 
spot, to bury it in a mount or hedge, till an opportunity occurred of 
transporting it to his home. They now hastened in every direction to 
take up the corpses, and bring them to Shahjehanpore, where they were 
to rejoin the regiment. From Shahjehanpore the Mooltanees marched 
for Peshawur, carrying with them a long train of carts, laden with coffins 
enclosing their deceased relations. During a short halt at Umballah, a 
complaint for the first time was made against the Mooltanees, who even 
during the temptations of a campaign had exhibited the most exemplary 
good conduct. Continuing their march, they passed through Rawul Pindee, 
where a serio-comic incident, in which, however, the comic decidedly pre- 
dominated, occurred. A young trooper came to Captain Cureton in a 
great state of excitement, and thus unfolded his grievance. He said that 
on examining his father’s coffin, which he had brought with him from 
Hindoostan on a cart, he had found it empty. It appeared that the 
deceased's remains had slipped through a crack in the bottom of the coffin. 
Now the young trooper had hired the cart to carry his father’s body, and, 
finding that absent, his rude sense of justice revolted at having to pay for 
an unfulfilled contract. Cureton, however, explained to him that no fault 
could be attributed to the driver, and that he was bound to pay the hire 
agreed upon. Satisfied with the award, and this explanation, the trooper 
left Cureton’s presence, and a short time afterwards was seen cooking his 
dinner with the fragments of the now useless coffin. 

The loss of the regiment in killed and wounded during the campaign 
was as follows :—English officers, 4; native officers, 9; non-commissioned 
officers and men, 123 ; horses, 204. Of the English officers belonging to 
the regiment every one was either killed or wounded, or had his horse 
killed or wounded. 

The Government was not backward in recognizing the brilliant and 
important services rendered by Cureton and his men. Cureton himself 
was made, first, Brevet-Major, and subsequently Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. 
The native commandant, Gholam Hussan Khan, was raised to the rank of 
Sirdar Bahadur, received the third class Order of Merit and a pecuniary 
reward, and was further appointed vakeel, or native representative, of the 
British Government, at the court of the Ameer of Cabul. One ressaldar 
(a rank answering to that of captain of cavalry) was granted the rank of 
Bahadur, and nine native officers, non-commissioned officers and troopers, 
obtained the third class order of merit. The rank of Sirdar Bahadur 
carries with it an annuity of 72/. a year, and that of Bahadur one of 361. 
a year. 
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CHAPTER XII, 


A Visit To GUESTWIOK. 


S the party from Alling- 

ton rode up the narrow 

High-street of Guestwick, 

and across the market 

square towards the small, 

respectable, but very 

dull row of new houses 

in which Mrs. Eames 

lived, the people of 

Guestwick were all aware 

§ that Miss Lily Dale was 

escorted by her future 

husband. The opinion 

that she had been a very 

fortunate girl was cer- 

tainly general among the 

Guestwickians, though it 

was not always expressed 

in open or generous 

terms. ‘Jt was a great 

match for her,” some 

said, but shook their 

heads at the same time, hinting that Mr. Crosbie’s life in London was not 

all that it should be, and suggesting that she might have been more safe 

had she been content to bestow herself upon some country neighbour of 

less dangerous pretensions. Others declared that it was no such great 

match after all. They knew his income to a penny, and believed that 

the young people would find it very difficult to keep a house in London 

unless the old squire intended to assist them. But, nevertheless, Lily 

was envied as she rode through the town with her handsome lover by 
her side. 

And she was very happy. I will not deny that she had some feeling 
of triumphant satisfaction in the knowledge that she was envied. Such 
a feeling on her part was natural, and is natural to all men and women 
whoare conscious that they have done well in the adjustment of their own 
affairs, As she herself had said, he was her bird, the spoil of her own 
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gun, the product of such capacity as she had in her, on which she was to 
live, and, if possible, to thrive during the remainder of her life. Lily 
fully recognized the importance of the thing she was doing, and, in 
soberest guise, had thought much of this matter of marriage. But the 
more she thought of it the more satisfied she was that she was doing well. 
And yet she knew that there was a risk. He who was now everything to 
her might die; nay, it was possible that he might be other than she 
thought him to be; that he might neglect her, desert her, or misuse her. 
But she had resolved to trust in everything, and, having so trusted, she 
would not provide for herself any possibility of retreat. Her ship should 
go out into the middle ocean, beyond all ken of the secure port from which 
it had sailed; her army should fight its battle with no hope of other safety 
than that which victory gives. All the world might know that she loved 
him if all the world chose to inquire about the matter. She triumphed 
in her lover, and did not deny even to herself that she was triumphant. 

Mrs, Eames was delighted to see them. It was so good in Mr. Crosbie 
to come over and call upon such a poor, forlorn woman as her, and so 
good in Captain Dale; so good also in the dear girls, who, at the present 
moment, had so much to make them happy at home at Allington! Little 
things, accounted as bare civilities by others, were esteemed as great 
favours by Mrs. Eames. 

“And dear Mrs. Dale? I hope she was not fatigued when we kept 
her up the other night so unconscionably late?” Bell and Lily both 
assured her that their mother was none the worse for what she had gone 
through ; and then Mrs. Eames got up and left the room, with the 
declared purpose of looking for John and Mary, but bent, in truth, on the 
production of some cake and sweet wine which she kept under lock and 
key in the little parlour. 

“Don’t let’s stay here very long,” whispered Crosbie. 

“No, not very long,” said Lily. “But when you come to see my 
friends you mustn’t be in a hurry, Mr. Crosbie.” 

“He had his turn with Lady Julia,” said Bell, “and we must have 
ours now.” 

“ At any rate, Mrs, Eames won’t tell us to do our duty and to beware 
of being too beautiful,” said Lily. 

Mary and John came into the room before their mother returned ; 
then came Mrs. Eames, and a few minutes afterwards the cake and wine 
arrived. It certainly was rather dull, as none of the party seemed to be at 
their ease. The grandeur of Mr. Crosbie was too great for Mrs. Eames 
and her daughter, and John was almost silenced by the misery of his 
position. He had not yet answered Miss Roper’s letter, nor had he even 
made up his n.ind whether he would answer it or no. And then the 
sight of Lily’s happiness did not fill him with all that friendly joy which 
he should perhaps have felt as the friend of her childhood. ‘To tell the 
truth, he hated Crosbie, and so he had told himself; and had so told 
his sister also very frequently since the day of the party. 


38—5 
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“T tell you what it is, Molly,” he had said, “if there was any way of 
doing it, I'd fight that man.” 

“ What! and make Lily wretched?” 

“She'll never be happy with him. I’m sure she won’t. I don’t want 
to do her any harm, but yet I'd like to fight that man,—if I only knew 
how to manage it.” And then he bethought himself that if they could 
both be slaughtered in such an encounter it would be the only fitting 
termination to the present state of things. In that way, too, there would 
be an escape from Amelia, and, at the present moment, he saw none other. 

When he entered the room he shook hands with all the party from 
Allington, but, as he told his sister afterwards, his flesh crept when he 
touched Crosbie. Crosbie, as he contemplated the Eames family sitting 
stiff and ill at ease in their own drawing-room chairs, made up his mind 
that it would be well that his wife should see as little of John Eames as 
might be when she came to London ;—not that he was in any way jealous 
of her lover. He had learned everything from Lily,—all, at least, that 
Lily knew,—and regarded the matter rather as a good joke. ‘* Don’t see 
him too often,” he had said to her, “for fear he should make an ass of 
himself.” Lily had told him everything,—all that she could tell; but yet 
he did not in the least comprehend that Lily had, in truth, a warm 
affection for the young man whom he despised. 

‘Thank you, no,” said Crosbie. “I never do take wine in the middle 
of the day.” 

“ But a bit of cake?” And Mrs. Eames by her look implored him to 
do her'so much honour. She implored Captain Dale also, but they were 
both inexorable. I do not know that the two girls were at all more 
inclined to eat and drink than the two men; but they understood that 
Mrs. Eames would be broken-hearted if no one partook of her delicacies, 
The little sacrifices of society are all made by women, as are also the great 
sacrifices of life. A man who is good for anything is always ready for 
his duty, and so is a good woman always ready for a sacrifice. : 

‘We really must go now,” said Bell, ‘ because of the horses.” ‘And 
under this excuse they got away. “ You will come over before you go back 
to London, John?” said Lily, as he came out with the intention of helping 
her mount, from which purpose, however, he was forced to recede by the 
iron will of Mr. Crosbie. 

“ Yes, I'll come over again—before I go. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, John,” said Bell. ‘Good-by, Eames,” said Captain 
Dale. Crosbie, as he seated himself in the saddle, made the very slightest 
sign of recognition, to which his rival would not condescend to pay any 
attention. “Tl manage to have a fight with him in some way,” said 
Eames to himself as he walked back through the passage of his mother’s 
‘ house. And Crosbie, as he settled his feet in the stirrups, felt that he 
disliked the young man more and more. It would be monstrous to 

suppose that there could be aught of jealousy in the feeling; and yet he 
did dislike him very strongly, and felt almost angry with Lily for asking 
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him to come again to Allington. “I must put an end to all that,” he said 
to himself as he rode silently out of town. 

“ You must not snub my friends, sir,” said Lily, smiling as she spoke, 
but yet with something of earnestness in her voice. They were out of the 
town by this time, and Crosbie had hardly uttered a word since they had 
left Mrs. Eames’ door. They were now on the high road, and Bell 
and Bernard Dale were somewhat in advance of them. 

““T never snub anybody,” said Crosbie, petulantly; “ that is, unless 
they have absolutely deserved snubbing.” 

“And have I deserved it? Because I seem to have got it,” said Lily. 

“Nonsense, Lily. I never snubbed you yet, and I don’t think it 
likely that I shall begin. But you ought not to accuse me of not being 
civil to your friends. In the first place I am as civil to them as my 
nature will allow me to be. And, in the second place—— ” 

“‘Well ; in the second place Ri? 

“Tam not quite sure that you are very wise to encourage that young 
man’s—friendship just at present.” 

“That means, I suppose, that I am very wrong to do so?” 

‘No, dearest, it does not mean that. If I meant so I would tell you 
so honestly. I mean just what I say. There can, I suppose, be no doubt 
that he has.filled himself with some kind of romantic attachment for you,— 
a foolish kind of love which I don’t suppose he ever expected to gratify, 
but. the idea of which lends a sort of grace to his life. When he meets 
some young woman fit to be his wife he will forget all about it, but till 
then he will go about fancying himself a despairing lover. And then such 
a young man as John Eames is very apt to talk of his fancies.” 

“I don’t believe for a moment that he would mention my name to 
any one.” 

“ But, Lily, perhaps I may know more of young men than you do.” 

“Yes, of course you do.” 

‘And I can assure you that they are generally too well inclined to 
make free with the names of girls whom they think that they like. You 
must not be surprised if Iam unwilling that any man should make’free 
with your name.” 

After this Lily was silent for a minute or two. She felt that an 
injustice was being done to her and she was not inclined to put up with 
it, but she could not quite see where the injustice lay. A great deal was 
owing from her to Crosbie. In very much she was bound to yield to him, 
and she was anxious to do on his behalf even more than her duty. But 
yet she had a strong conviction that it would not be well that she should 
give way to him in everything. She wished to think as he thought as far 
as possible,-but she could not say that she agreed with him when she 
knew that she differed from him. John Eames was an old friend whom 
she could not abandon, and so much at the present time she felt herself 
obliged to say. 

“ But, Adolphus——” 
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“ Well, dearest?” 

“ You would not wish me to be unkind to so very old a friend as John 
Eames? I have known him all my life, and we have all of us had a very 
great regard for the whole family. His father was my uncle’s most 
particular friend.” 

“T think, Lily, you must understand what I mean. I don’t want you 
to quarrel with any of them, or to be what you call unkind. But you 
need not give special and pressing invitations to this young man to come 
and see you before he goes back to London, and then to come and see you 
directly you get to London. You tell me that he has some kind of 
romantic idea of being in love with you ;—of being in despair because you 
are not in love with him. It’s all great nonsense, no doubt, but it seems 
to me that under such circumstances you'd better—just leave him alone.” 

Again Lily was silent. These were her three last days, in which it 
was her intention to be especially happy, but above all things to make him 
especially happy. On no account would she say to him sharp words, or 
encourage in her own heart a feeling of animosity against him, and yet 
she believed him to be wrong; and so believing could hardly bring 
herself to bear the injury. Such was her nature, as a Dale. And let it 
be remembered that very many who can devote themselves for great sacri- 
fices, cannot bring themselves to the endurance of little injuries. Lily could 
have given up any gratification for her lover, but she could not allow herself 
to have been in the wrong, believing herself to have been in the right. 

“T have asked him now, and he must come,” she said. 

“ But do not press him to come any more.” 

“Certainly not, after what you have said, Adolphus. If he comes 
over to Allington he will see me in mamma’s house, to which he has 
always been made welcome by her. Of course I understand perfectly = 

“ You understand what, Lily ?” 

But she had stopped herself, fearing that she might say that which 
would be offensive to him if she continued. 

“What is it you understand, Lily ?” 

“Do not press me to go on, Adolphus. As far as I can, I will do all 
that you want me to do.” 

“You meant to say that when you find yourself an inmate of my 
house, as a matter of course you could not ask your own friends to come 
and see you. Was that gracious?” 

“ Whatever I may have meant to say, I did not say that. Nor in truth 
did I mean it. Pray don’t go on about it now. These are to be our last 
days you know, and we shouldn’t waste them by talking of things that 
are unpleasant. After all poor Johnny Eames is nothing to me; nothing, 
nothing. How can any one be anything to me when I think of you?” 

But even this did not bring Crosbie back at once into a pleasant 
humour. Had Lily yielded to him and confessed that he was right, he 
would have made himself at once as pleasant as the sun in May. But 
this she hud not done. She had simply abstained from her argument 
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because she did not choose to be vexed, and had declared her continued 
purpose of seeing Eames on his promised visit. Crosbie would have had 
her acknowledge herself wrong, and would have delighted in the privilege 
of forgiving’ her. But Lily Dale was one who did not greatly relish 
forgiveness, or any necessity of being forgiven. So they rode on, if not 
in silence, without much joy in their conversation, It was now late on 
the Monday afternoon, and Crosbie was to go early on the Wednesday 
morning. What if these three last days should come to be marred with 
such terrible drawbacks as these ! 

Bernard Dale had not spoken a word to his cousin of his suit, since 
they had been interrupted by Crosbie and Lily as they were lying on the 
bank by the ha-ha. He had danced with her again and again at 
Mrs. Dale’s party, and had seemed to revert to his old modes of conver- 
sation without difficulty. Bell, therefore, had believed the matter to be 
over, and was thankful to her cousin, declaring within her own bosom 
that the whole matter should be treated by her as though it had never 
happened. ‘To no one,—not even to her mother, would she tell it. To 
such reticence she bound herself for his sake, feeling that he would be 
best pleased that it should be so. But now as they rode on together, far 
in advance of the other couple, he again returned to the subject. 

“ Bell,” said he, ‘am I to have any hope?” 

** Any hope as to what, Bernard?” 

‘“‘T hardly know whether a man is bound to take a single answer on 
such a subject. But this I know, that if a man’s heart is concerned, he is 
not very willing to do so.” 

“When that answer has been given honestly and truly—— 

“Oh, no doubt. I don’t at all suppose that you were dishonest or 
false when you refused to allow me to speak to you.” 

“‘ But, Bernard, I did not refuse to allow you to speak to me.” 

“Something very like it. But, however, I have no doubt you were 
true enough. But, Bell, why should it be so? If you were in love with 
any one else I could understand it.” 

“‘T am not in love with any one else.” 

“Exactly. And there are so many reasons why you and I should 
join our fortunes together.” 

‘“‘Tt cannot be a question of fortune, Bernard.” 

“Do listen to me. Do let me speak, at any rate. I presume I may at 
least suppose that you do not dislike me.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“And though you might not be willing to accept any man’s hand 
merely on a question of fortune, surely the fact that our marriage would 
be in every way suitable as regards money should not set you against it, 
Of my own love for you I will not speak further, as I do not doubt that 
you believe what I say; but should you not question your own feelings 
very closely before you determine to oppose the wishes of all those who 
are nearest to you?” 


” 
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“Do you mean mamma, Bernard?” 

“Not her especially, though I cannot but think she would like a 
marriage that would keep all the family together, and would give you an 
equal claim to the property to that which I have.” 

“ That would not have a feather’s-weight with mamma.” 

“ Have you asked her?” 

“No, I have mentioned the matter to no one.” 

“Then you cannot know. And as to my uncle, I have the means 
of knowing that it is the great desire of his life. I must say that I 
think some consideration for him should induce you to pause before you 
give a final answer, even though no consideration for me should have any 
weight with you.” 

“T would do more for you than for him,—much more.” 

“Then do this for me. Allow me to think that I have not yet had 
an answer to my proposal; give me to this day month, to Christmas ;— 
till any time that you like to name, so that I may think that it is not yet 
settled, and may tell uncle Christopher that such is the case.” 

“Bernard, it would be useless.” 

“Tt would at any rate show him that you are willing to think of it.” 

“ But I am not willing to think of it;—not in that way. I do know 
my own mind thoroughly, and I should be very wrong if I were to 
deceive you.” _ 

“ And you wish me to give that as your only answer to my uncle?” 

“ To tell the truth, Bernard, I do not much care what you may say to 
my uncle in this matter. He can have no right to interfere in the disposal 
of my hand, and therefore I need not regard his wishes on the subject. I 
will explain to you in one word what my feelings are about it. I would 
accept no man in opposition to mamma’s wishes; but not even for her 
could I accept any man in opposition to my own. But as concerns my 
uncle, I do not feel myself called on to consult him in any way on such a 
matter.” 

“ And yet he is the head of our family.” 

“T don’t care anything about the family,—not in that way.” 

“ And he has been very generous to you all.” 

“That Ideny. He has not been generous to mamma. He is very 
hard and ungenerous to mamma. He lets her have that house because 
he is anxious thatthe Dales should seem to be respectable before the 
world; and she lives in it, because she thinks it better for us that she 
should do so. If I had my way, she should leave it to-morrow—or, at 
any rate, as soon as Lily is married. I would much sooner go into Guest- 
wick, and live as the Eames do.” 

“T think you are ungrateful, Bell.” 

“No; I am not ungrateful. And as to consulting, Bernard,—I should 
be much more inclined to consult you than him about my marriage. If 
you would let me-look on you altogether as a brother, I should think little 
of promising to marry no one whom you did not approve.” 
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But such an agreement between them would by no means have suited 
Bernard’s views. He had thought, some four or five weeks back, that he 
was not personally very anxious for this match. He had declared to 
himself that he liked his cousin well enough; that it would be a good 
thing for him to settle himself; that his uncle was reasonable in his 
wishes and sufficiently liberal in his offers ; and that, therefore, he would 
marry. It had hardly occurred to him as probable that his cousin would 
reject so eligible an offer, and had certainly never occurred to him that 
he would have to suffer anything from such rejection. He had enter- 
tained none of that feeling of which lovers speak when they declare that 
they are staking their all upon the hazard of adie. It had not seemed 
to him that he was staking anything as he gently told his tale of languid 
love, lying on the turf by the ha-ha. He had not regarded the possi- 
bility of disappointment, of sorrow, and of a deeply-vexed mind. He 
would have felt but little triuniph if accepted, and had not thought that 
he could be humiliated by any rejection. In this frame of mind he had 
gone to his work; but now he found, to his own surprise, that this girl's 
answer had made him absolutely unhappy. Having expressed a wish for 
this thing, the very expression of the wish made him long to possess it. 
He found, as he rode along silently by her side, that he was capable of 
more earnestness of desire than he had known himself to possess. He 
was at this moment unhappy, disappcinted, anxious, distrustful of 
the future, and more intent on one special toy than he had ever been 
before, even asa boy. He was vexed, and felt himself to be sore at 
heart. He looked round at her, as she sat silent, quiet, and somewhat sad 
upon her pony, and declared to himself that she was very beautiful,—that 
she was a thing to be gained if still there might be the possibility of 
gaining her. He felt that he really loved her, and yet he was almost 
angry with himself for so feeling. Why had he subjected himself to this 
numbing weakness ? His love had never given him any pleasure. Indeed 
he had never hitherto acknowledged it; but now he was driven to do so on 
finding it to be the source of trouble and pain. I think it is open to us 
to doubt whether, even yet, Bernard Dale was in love with his cousin; 
whether he was not rather in love with his own desire. But against 
himself he found a verdict that he was in love, and was angry with him- 
self and with all the world. 

“ Ah, Bell,” he said, coming close up to her, “I wish you could 
understand how I love you.” And, as he spoke, his cousin unconsciously 
recognized more of affection in his tone, and less of that spirit of bar- 
gaining which had seemed to pervade all his former pleas, than she had 
ever found before. 

“ And do I not love you? Have I not offered to be to you in all 
respects as a sister?” 

“ That is nothing. Such an offer to me now is simply laughing at 
me. Bell, I tell you what,—I will not give you up. The fact is, you do 
not know me yet,—not know me as you must know any man before you 
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choose him for your husband. You and Lily are not alike in this. You 
are cautious, doubtful of yourself, and perhaps, also, somewhat doubtful 
of others. My heart is set upon this, and I shall still try to succeed.” 

“ Ah, Bernard, do not say that! Believe me, when I tell you that it 
can never be.” 

“No; I will not believe you. I will not allow myself to be made 
utterly wretched. I tell you fairly that I will not believe you. I may 
surely hope if I choose to hope. No, Bell, I will never give you up,— 
unless, indeed, I should see you become another man’s wife.” 

As he said this, they all turned in through the squire’s gate, and rode 
up to the yard in which it was their habit to dismount from their horses. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JOHN EAMES TAKES A WALK. 


Joun Eanes watched the party of cavaliers as they rode away from his 
mother’s door, and then started upon a solitary walk, as soon as the noise 
of the horses’ hoofs had passed away out of the street. He was by no 
means happy in his mind as he did so. Indeed, he was overwhelmed 
with care and trouble, and as he went along very gloomy thoughts passed 
through his mind. Had he not better go to Australia, or Vancouver's 
Island, or ? I will not name the places which the poor fellow 
suggested to himself as possible terminations of the long journeys which 
he might not improbably be called upon to take. That very day, just 
before the Dales had come in, he had received a second letter from his 
darling Amelia, written very closely upon the heels of the first. Why 
had he not answered her? Was he ill? Was he untrue? No; she 
would not believe that, and therefore fell back upon the probability of 
his illness. If it was so, she would rush down to see him. Nothing on 
earth should keep her from the bedside of her betrothed. If she did not 
get an answer from her beloved John by return of post, she would be 
down with him at Guestwick by the express train, Here was a position 
for such a young man as John Eames! And of Amelia Roper we may 
say that she was a young woman who would not give up her game, as 
long as the least chance remained of her winning it. “I must go some- 
where,” John said to himself, as he put on his slouched hat and wandered 
forth through the back streets of Guestwick. What would his mother say 
when she heard of Amelia Roper? What would she say when she saw her? 

He walked away towards the Manor, so that he might roam about 
the Guestwick woods in solitude. There was a path with a stile, leading 
off from the high road, about half a mile beyond the lodges through 
which the Dales had ridden up to the house, and by this path John 
Eames turned in, and went away till he had left the Manor house behind 
him, and was in the centre of the Guestwick woods. He knew the whole 
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ground well, having roamed there ever since he was first allowed to go 
forth upon his walks alone. He had thought of Lily Dale by the hour 
together, as he had lost himself among the oak-trees; but in those former 
days he had thought of her with some pleasure. Now he could only think 
of her as of one gone from him for ever; and then he had also to think 
of her whom he had taken to himself in Lily’s place. 

Young men, very young men,—men so young that it may be almost 
a question whether or no they have as yet reached their manhood,—are 
more inclined to be earnest and thoughtful when alone than they ever 
are when with others, even though those others be their elders. I fancy 
that, as we grow old ourselves, we are apt to forget that it was so with 
us; and, forgetting it, we do not believe that it is so with our children. 
We constantly talk of the thoughtlessness of youth. I do not know 
whether we might not more appropriately speak of its thoughtfulness. It 
is, however, no doubt, true that thought will not at once produce wisdom. 
It may almost be a question whether such wisdom as many of us have 
in our mature years has not come from the dying out of the power of 
temptation, rather than as the results of thought and resolution. Men, 
full fledged and at their work, are, for the most part, too busy for much 
thought; but lads, on whom the work of the world has not yet fallen 
with all its pressure,—they have time for thinking. 

And thus John Eames was thoughtful. They who knew him best 
accounted him to be a gay, good-hearted, somewhat reckless young man, 
open to temptation, but also open to good impressions; as to whom no 
great success could be predicated, but of whom his friends might fairly 
hope that he might so live as to bring upon them no disgrace and 
not much trouble. But, above all things, they would have called him 
thoughtless. In so calling him, they judged him wrong. He was ever 
thinking,—thinking much of the world as it appeared to him, and of 
himself as he appeared to the world; and thinking, also, of things beyond 
the world. What was to be his fate here and hereafter? Lily Dale 
was gone from him, and Amelia Roper was hanging round his neck like 
a millstone! What, under such circumstances, was to be his fate here 
and hereafter ? 

We may say that the difficulties in his way were not as yet very great. 
As to Lily, indeed, he had no room for hope; but, then, his love for Lily 
had, perhaps, been a sentiment rather than a passion. Most young men 
have to go through that disappointment, and are enabled to bear it with- 
out much injury to their prospects or happiness. And in after life the 
remembrance of such love is a blessing rather than a curse, enabling the 
possessor of it to feel that in those early days there was something within 
him of which he had no cause to be ashamed. I do not pity John Eames 
much in regard to Lily Dale, And then, as to Amelia Roper, had he 
achieved but a tithe of that lady’s experience in the world, or possessed a 
quarter of her audacity, surely such a difficulty as that need not have 
stood much in his way! What could Amelia do to him if he fairly told 
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her that he was not minded to marry her? In very truth he had never 
promised to do so, He was in no way bound to her, not even by honour. 
Honour, indeed, with such as her! But men are cowards before women 
until they become tyrants; and are easy dupes, till of a sudden they 
recognize the fact that it is pleasanter to be the victimizer than the victim, 
—and as easy. ‘There are men, indeed, who never learn the latter lesson. 

But though the cause for fear was so slight, poor John Eames was 
thoroughly afraid. Little things which, in connection with so deep a sorrow 
as his, it is almost ridiculous to mention, added to his embarrassments, and 
made an escape from them seem to him to be impossible. He could not return 
to London without going to Burton Crescent, because his clothes were 
there, and because he owed to Mrs. Roper some small sum of money which 
on his return to London he would not have immediately in his pocket. He 
must therefore meet Amelia, and he knew that he had not the courage to 
tell a girl, face to face, that he did not love her, after he had once been 
induced to say that he did do so. His boldest conception did not go 
beyond the writing of a letter in which he would renounce her, and 
removing himself altogether from that quarter of the town in which Burton 
Crescent was situated. But then about his clothes, and that debt of his? 
And what if Amelia should in the meantime come down to Guestwick and 
claim him? Could he in bis mother’s presence declare that she had no right 
to make such claim? The difficulties, in truth, were not very great, but they 
were too heavy for that poor young clerk from the Income-tax Office. 

You will declare that he must have been a fool and a coward. Yet 
he could read and understand Shakspeare. He knew much,—by far too 
much,—of Byron’s poetry by heart. He was a deep critic, often writing 
down his criticisms in a lengthy journal which he kept. He could write 
quickly, and with understanding; and I may declare that men at his 
office had already ascertained that he was no fool. He knew his business, 
and could do it,—as many men failed to do who were much less foolish 
before the world. And as to that matter of cowardice, he would have 
thought it the greatest blessing in the world to be shut up in a room with 
Crosbie, having permission to fight with him till one of them should have 
been brought by stress of battle to give up his claim to Lily Dale. Eames 
was no coward. He feared no man on earth. But he was terribly afraid 
of Amelia Roper. 

He wandered about through the old Manor woods very ill at ease. 
The post from Guestwick went out at seven, and he must at once make 
up his mind whether or no he would write to Amelia on that day. He 
must also make up his mind as to what he would say to her. He felt 
that he should at least answer her letter, let his answer be what it might. 
Should he promise to marry her,—say, in ten or twelve years’ time? 
Should he tell her that he was a blighted being, unfit for love, and with 
humility entreat of her that he might be excused? Or should he write 
to her mother, telling her that Burton Crescent would not suit him any 
longer, promising her to send the balance on receipt of his next payment, 
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and asking her to send his clothes in-a bundle to the Income-tax Office? 
Or should he go home to his own mother, and boldly tell it all to her? 

He at last resolved that he must write the letter, and as he composed 
it in his mind he sat himself down beneath an old tree which stood on a 
spot at which many of the forest tracks met and crossed each other. The 
letter, as he framed it here, was not a bad letter, if only he could have 
got it written and posted. Every word of it he chose with precision, and 
in his mind he emphasized every expression which told his mind clearly 
and justified his purpose. ‘He acknowledged himself to have been 
wrong in misleading his correspondent, and allowing her to imagine that 
she possessed his heart. He had not a heart at her disposal. He had 
been weak not to write to her before, having been deterred from doing so 
by the fear of giving her pain ; but now he felt that he was bound in 
honour to tell her the truth. Having so told her, he would not return to 
Burton Crescent, if it would pain her to see him there. He would 
always have a deep regard for her,”—-Oh, Johnny !—“ and would hope 
anxiously that her welfare in life might be complete.” That was the 
letter, as he wrote it on the tablets of his mind under the tree; but the 
getting it put on to paper was a task, as he knew, of greater difficulty. 
Then, as he repeated it to himself, he fell asleep. 

“ Young man,” said a voice in his ears as he slept. At first the voice 
spoke as a voice from his dream without waking him, but when it was 
repeated, he sat up and saw that a stout gentleman was standing over 
him. For a moment he did not know where he was, or how he had 
come there; nor could he recollect, as he saw the trees about him, how 
long he had been in the wood. But he knew the stout gentleman well 
enough, though he had not seen him for more than two years. ‘“ Young 
man,” said the voice, “if you want to catch rheumatism, that’s the way 
to do it. Why, it’s young Eames, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Johnny, raising himself up so that he was now 
sitting, instead of lying, as he looked up into the earl’s rosy face. 

“T knew your father, and a very good man he was; only he shouldn’t 
have taken to farming. People think they can farm without learning the 
trade, but that’s a very great mistake. I can farm, because I’ve learned 
it. Don’t you think you’d better get up?” Whereupon Johnny raised 
himself to his feet. “ Not but what you're very welcome to lie there if 
you like it. Only, in October, you know ¥ 

“T’m afraid I’m trespassing, my lord,” said Eames. “I came in off 
the path, and. : 

“You're welcome; you're very welcome. If you'll come up to the 
house, I'll give you some luncheon.” This hospitable offer, however, 
Johnny declined, alleging that it was late, and that he was going home 
to dinner. 

“Come along,” said the earl. “You can’t go any shorter way than 
by the house. Dear, dear, how well I remember your father. He was a 
much cleverer man than I am,—very much; but he didn’t know how to 
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send a beast to market any better than a child. By-the-by, they have 
put you into a public office, haven't they ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ And a very good thing, too,—a very good thing, indeed. But why 
were you asleep in the wood? It isn’t warm, you know. I call it rather 
cold.” And the earl stopped, and looked at him, scrutinizing him, as 
though resolved to inquire into so deep a mystery. 

“I was taking a walk, and thinking of something, I sat down.” 

‘“‘ Leave of absence, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Have you gotinto trouble? You look as though you were in trouble. 
Your poor father used to be in trouble.” 

‘“‘T haven't taken to farming,” said Johnny, with an attempt at a smile. 

“ Ha, ha, ha,—quite right. No, don’t take to farming. Unless you 
learn it, you know, you might just as well take to shoemaking;—just the 
same. You haven't got into trouble, then; eh?” 

“No, my lord, not particularly.” 

“Not particularly! I know very well that young men do get into 
trouble when they get up to London. If you want any—any advice, or 
that sort of thing, you may come to me; for I knew your father well. 
Do you like shooting ?” 

“TJ never did shoot anything.” 

“Well, perhaps better not. To tell the truth, I’m not very fond of 
young men who take to shooting without having anythirg to shoot at. 
By-the-by, now I think of it, 'll send your mother some game.” It may, 
however, here be fair to mention that game very often came from Guestwick 
Manor to Mrs. Eames. “And look here, cold pheasant for breakfast is 
the best thing I know of. Pheasants at dinner are rubbish,—mere rubbish. 
Here we are at the house. Will you come in and have a glass of wine?” 

But this John Eames ‘declined, pleasing the earl better by doing so 
than he would have done by accepting it. Not that the lord was 
inhospitable or insincere in his offer, but he preferred that such a one as 
John Eames should receive his proffered familiarity without too much 
immediate assurance. He felt that Eames was a little in awe of his 
companion’s rank, and he liked him the better for it. He liked him the 
better for it, and was a man apt to remember his likings. “ If you won't 
come in, good-by,” and he gave Johnny his hand. 

*‘ Good evening, my lord,” said Johnny. 

“ And remember this; it is the deuce of a thing to have rheumatism 
in your loins. I wouldn’t go to sleep under a tree, if I were you,—not in 
October. But you're always welcome to go anywhere about the place.” 

“Thank you, my lord.” 

“ And if you should take to shooting,—but I dare say you won't ; 
and if you come to trouble, and want advice, or that sort of thing, write 
tome. I knew your father well.” And so they parted, Eames returning 
on his road towards Guestwick. 
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For some reason, which he could not define, he felt better after his 
interview with the earl. There had been something about the fat, good- 
natured, sensible old man which had cheered him, in spite of his sorrow. 
“Pheasants for dinner are rubbish,—mere rubbish,” he said'to himself, 
over and over again, as he went along the road ; and they were the first 
words which he spoke to his mother, after entering the house. 

“T wish we had some of that sort of rubbish,” said she. 

“ So you will, to-morrow ;” and then he described to her his interview. 

“ The earl was, at any rate, quite right about lying upon the ground. 
I wonder you can be so foolish. And he is right about your poor father 
too. But you have got to change your boots; and we shall be ready for 
dinner almost immediately.” 

But Johnny Eames, before he sat down to dinner, did write his letter 
to Amelia, and did go out to post it with his own hands,—much to his 
mother’s annoyance. But the letter would not get itself written in that 
strong and appropriate language which had come to him as he was roaming 
through the woods. It was a bald letter, and somewhat cowardly withal. 


“Dear AMELIA ” (the letter ran),—“ I have received both of yours; and did not answer 
the first because I felt that there was a difficulty in expressing what I wish to say; and 
now it will be better that you should allow the subject to stand over till I am back in 
town. I shall be there in ten days from this. I have been quite well, and am so; but 
of course am much obliged by your inquiries. I know you will think this very cold; 
but when I tell you everything, you will agree with me that it is best. If I were to 
marry, I know that we should be unhappy, because we should have nothing to live on. 
If I have ever said anything to deceive you, I beg your pardon with all my heart;—but 
perhaps it will be better to let the subject remain till we shall meet again in London, 
* Believe me to be 
“Your most sincere friend, 
And I may say admirer,”—[Oh, John Eames !] 
“ Joun Eames,” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAst Day. 


Last days are wretched days; and so are last moments wretched moments, 
It is not the fact that the parting is coming which makes these days and 
moments so wretched, but the feeling that something special is expected 
from them, which something they always fail to produce. Spasmodic 
periods of pleasure, of affection, or even of study, seldom fail of disap- 
pointment when premeditated. When last days are coming, they should 
be allowed to come and to glide away without special notice or mention. 
And as for last moments, there should be none such. Let them ever 
be ended, even before their presence has been acknowledged. 

But Lily Dale had not yet been taught these lessons by her world’s 
experience, and she expected that this sweetest cup of which she had 
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ever drank should go on being sweet—sweeter and still sweeter—as long 
as she could press it to her lips. How the dregs had come to mix them- 
selves with the last drops we have already seen ; and on that same day 
—on the Monday evening—the bitter task still remained; for Crosbie, 
as they walked about through the gardens in the evening, found other 
subjects on which he thought it necessary to give her sundry hints, 
intended for her edification, which came to her with much of the sayour 
of a lecture. A girl, when she is thoroughly in love, as surely was. the 
case with Lily, likes to receive hints as to her future life from the man 
to whom she is devoted; but she would, I think, prefer that such hints 
should be short, and that the lesson should be implied rather than de- 
clared ;—that they should, in fact, be hints and not lectures. Crosbie, 
who was a man of tact, who understood the world and had been dealing 
with women for many years, no doubt understood all this as well as 
we do. But he had come to entertain a notion that he was an injured 
man, that he was giving very much more than was to be given to him, 
and that therefore he was entitled to take liberties which might not 
fairly be within the reach of another lover. My reader will say that in 
all this he was ungenerous. Well; he was ungenerous. I do not know 
that I have ever said that much generosity was to be expected from 
him, He had some principles of right and wrong under the guidance 
of which it may perhaps he hoped that he will not go utterly astray ; 
but his past life had not been of a nature to make him unselfish. He was 
ungenerous, and Lily felt it, though she would not acknowledge it even 
to herself. She had been very open with him,—acknowledging the depth 
of her love for him; telling him that he was now all in all to her; 
that life without his love would be impossible to her: and in a certain 
way he took advantage of these strong avowals, treating her as though 
she were a creature utterly in his power ;—as indeed she was. 

On that evening he said no more of Johnny Eames, but said much of 
the difficulty of a man establishing himself with a wife in London, who 
had nothing but his own moderate income on which to rely. He did 
not in so many words tell her that if her friends could make up for her 
two or three thousand pounds,—that being much less than he had expected 
when he first made his offer,—this terrible difficulty would be removed; 
but he said enough to make her understand that the world would call 
him very imprudent in taking a girl who had nothing. And as he 
spoke of these things, Lily remaining for the most part silent as he did 
so, it occurred to him that he might talk to her freely of his past life, 
—more freely than he would have done had he feared that he might 
lose her by any such disclosures. He had no fear of losing her. Alas! 
might it not be possible that he had some such hope! 

He told her that his past life had been expensive ; that, though he 
was not in debt, he had lived up to every shilling that he had, and that 
he had contracted habits of expenditure which it would be almost impos- 
sible for him to lay aside at a day’s notice. Then he spoke of entangle- 
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ments, meaning, as he did so, to explain more fully what were their 
nature,—but not daring to do so when he found that Lily was altogether in 
the dark as to what he meant. No; he was not a generous man,—a very 
ungenerous man. And yet, during all this time, he thought that he was 
guided by principle. “It will be best that I should be honest with her,” 
he said to himself. And then he told himself, scores of times, that when 
making his offer he had expected, and had a right to expect, that she 
would not be penniless. Under those circumstances he had done the 
best he could for her—offering her his heart honestly, with a quick 
readiness to make her his own at the earliest day that she might think 
possible. Had he been more cautious, he need not have fallen into this 
cruel mistake; but she, at any rate, could not quarrel with him for his 
imprudence. And still he was determined to stand by his engagement 
and willing to marry her, although, as he the more thought of it, he felt 
the more strongly that he would thereby ruin his prospects, and thrust 
beyond his own reach all those good things which he had hoped to win. As 
he continued to talk to her he gave himself special credit for his gene- 
rosity, and felt that he was only doing his duty by her in pointing out to 
her all the difficulties which lay in the way of their marriage. 

At first Lily said some words intended to convey an assurance that 
she would be the most economical wife that man ever had, but she soon 
ceased from such promises as these. Her perceptions were keen, and she 
discovered that the difficulties of which he was afraid were those which he 
must overcome before his marriage, not any which might be expected to 
overwhelm him after it. ‘A cheap and nasty ménage would be my aver- 
sion,” he said to her. ‘It is that which I want to avoid,—chiefly for your 
sake.” Then she promised him that she would wait patiently for his time— 
“ even though it should be for seven years,” she said, looking up into his 
face and trying to find there some sign of approbation. ‘‘ That’s non- 
sense,” he said. ‘“ People are not patriarchs now-a-days. I suppose we 
shall have to wait two years. And that’s a deuce of a bore,—a terrible 
bore.” And there was that in the tone of his voice which grated on her 
feelings, and made her wretched for the moment. 

As he parted with her for the night on her own side of the little 
bridge which led from one garden to the other, he put his arm round her 
to embrace her and kiss her, as he had often done at that spot. It had 
become a habit with them to say their evening farewells there, and the 
secluded little nook amongst the shrubs was inexpressibly dear to Lily. 
But on the present occasion she made an effort to avoid his caress, 
She turned from him—very slightly, but it was enough, and he felt it. 
“Are you angry with me?” he said. “Oh, no! Adolphus; how can 
I be angry with you?” And then she turned to him and gave him her 
face to kiss almost before he had again asked for it. ‘ He shall not at any 
rate think that I am unkind to him,—and it will not matter now,” she said 
to herself, as she walked slowly across the lawn, in the dark, up to her 
mother’s drawing-room window. 
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“Well, dearest,” said Mrs. Dale, who was there alone; “did the 
beards wag merry in the Great Hall this evening?” ‘That was a joke 
with them, for neither Crosbie nor Bernard Dale used a razor at his 
toilet. 

“Not specially merry. And I think it was my fault, for I have a 
headache. Mamma, I believe I will go at once to bed.” 

‘“‘ My darling, is there anything wrong?” 

“Nothing, mamma. But we had such a long ride; and then Adolphus 
is going, and of course we have so much to say. To-morrow will be the 
last day, for I shall only just see him on Wednesday morning; and as 
I want to be well if possible, I'll go to bed.” And so she took her candle 
and went. 

When Bell came up, Lily was still awake, but she begged her sister 
not to disturb her. ‘“ Don’t talk to me, Bell,” she said. ‘I’m trying to 
make myself quiet, and I half feel that I should get childish if I went on 
talking. Ihave almost more to think of than I know how to manage.” 
And she strove, not altogether unsuccessfully, to speak with a cheery tone, 
as though the cares which weighed upon her were not unpleasant in their 
nature. Then her sister kissed her and left her to her thoughts. 

And she had great matter for thinking; so great, that many hours 
sounded in her ears from the clock on the stairs before she brought her 
thoughts to a shape that satisfied herself. She did so bring them at last, 
and then she slept. She did so bring them, toiling over her work with 
tears that made her pillow wet, with heart-burning and almost with 
heart-breaking, with much doubting, and many anxious, eager inquiries 
within her own bosom as to that which she ought to do, and that which 
she could endure to do. But at last her resolve was taken, and then she 
slept. 
It had been agreed between them that Crosbie should come down to 
the Small House on the next day after breakfast, and remain there till 
the time came for riding. But Lily determined to alter this arrangement, 
and accordingly put on her hat immediately after breakfast, and posted 
herself at the bridge, so as to intercept her lover as he came. He soon 
appeared with his friend Dale, and she at once told him her purpose. 

“T want to havea talk with you, Adolphus, before you go in to 
mamma; so come with me into the field.” 

“ All right,” said he. 

“ And Bernard can finish his cigar on the lawn. Mamma and Bell 
will join him there.” 

“ All right,” said Bernard. So they separated; and Crosbie went 
away with Lily into the field where they had first learned to know each 
other in those haymaking days. 

She did not say much till they were well away from the house; but 
answered what words he chose to speak,—not knowing very well of what 
he spoke. But when she considered that they had reached the proper 
spot, she began very abruptly. 
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* Adolphus,” she said, “I have something to say to you,—something 
to which you must listen very carefully.” Then he looked at her, and at 
once knew that she was in earnest. 

“This is the last day on which I could say it,” she continued; ‘ and I 
am very glad that I have not let the last day go by without saying it. I 
should not have known how to put it in a letter.” 

“ What is it, Lily ?” 

“And I do not know that I can say it properly ; but I hope that you 
will not be hard upon me. Adolphus, if you wish that all this between 
us should be over, I will consent.” 

“Lily!” 

“T mean what I say. If you wish it, I willconsent; and when Ihave 
said so, proposing it myself, you may be quite sure that I shall never 
blame you, if you take me at my word.” 

“ Are you tired of me, Lily !” 

“No, Ishall never be tired of yvou,—never weary with loving you. 
I did not wish to say so now; but I will answer your question boldly. 
Tired of you! I fancy that a girl can never grow tired of her lover. But 
I would sooner die in the struggle than be the cause of your ruin, It 
would be better,—in every way better.” 

‘“‘ T have said nothing of being ruined.” 

“But listen tome. I should not die if you left me,—not be utterly 
broken-hearted. Nothing on earth can I ever love as I have loved you. 
But I have a God and a Saviour that will be enough for me. I can turn 
to them with content, if it be well that you should leave me. Ihave 
gone to them, and——” But at this moment she could utter no more 
words. She had broken down in her effort, losing her voice through the 
strength of her emotion. As she did not choose that he should see her 
overcome, she turned from him and walked away across the grass. 

Of course he followed her ; but he was not so quick after her, but 
that time had been given to her to recover herself. “It is true,” she said. 
“T have the strength of which I tell you. Though I have given myself 
to you as your wife, I can bear to be divorced from you now,—now. 
And, my love, though it may sound heartless, I would sooner be so 
divorced from you, than cling to you asa log that must drag you down 
under the water, and drown you in trouble and care. I would;—indeed I 
would. If you go, of course that kind of thing is over for me. But the . 
world has more than that,—much more ; and I would make myself happy ;— 
yes, my love, I would be happy. You need not fear that.” 

“ But, Lily, why is all this said to me here to-day ?” 

“ Because it ismy duty to say it. Junderstand all your position now, 
though it is only now. It never flashed on me till yesterday. When you 
proposed to me, you thought that I—that I had some fortune.” 

“ Never mind that now, Lily.” 

“But you did. Isee it all now. I ought perhaps to have told you 
that it was not so. There has been the mistake, and we are both 
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sufferers. But we need not make the suffering deeper than needs be. 
My love, you are free,—from this moment. And even my heart shall 
not blame you for accepting your freedom.” 

“ And are you afraid of poverty ?” he asked her. 

“Tam afraid of poverty for you. You and I have lived differently. 
Luxuries, of which I know nothing, have been your daily comforts. I 
tell you I can bear to part with you, but I cannot bear to become the 
source of your unhappiness. Yes; I will bear it; and none shall dare in 
my hearing to speak against you. I have brought you here to say the 
word ; nay, more than that,—to advise you to say it.” 

He stood silent for a moment, during which he held her by the hand. 
She was looking into his face, but he was looking away into the clouds; 
striving to appear as though he was the master of the occasion. But 
during those moments his mind was wracked with doubt. What if he 
should take her at her word? Some few would say bitter things against 
him, but such bitter things had been said against many another man 
without harming him. Would it not be well for both if he should take 
her at her word? She would recover and love again, as other girls had 
done; and as for him, he would thus escape from the ruin at which he 
had been gazing for the last week past. For it was ruin,—utter ruin. 
He did love her; so he declared to himself. But was he a man who 
ought to throw the world away for love? Such men there were; but 
was he one of them? Could he be happy in that small house, some- 
where near the New Road, with five children and horrid misgivings as to 
the baker’s bill? Of all men living, was not he the last that should have 
allowed himself to fall into such a trap? All this passed through his 
mind as he turned his face up to the clouds with a look that was intended 
to be grand and noble. 

“ Speak to me, Adolphus, and say that it shall be so.” 

Then his heart misgave him, and he lacked the courage to extricate 
himself from his trouble; or, as he afterwards said to himself, he had not 
the heart to do it. “If I understand you, rightly, Lily, all this comes 
from no want of love on your own part?” 

“ Want of love on my part? But you should not ask me that.” 

“Until you tell me that there is such a want, I will agree to no parting.” 
Then he took her hand and put it within his arm. “No, Lily; whatever 
may be our cares and troubles, we are bound together,—indissolubly.” 

“ Are we?” said she; and as she spoke, her voice trembled, and her 
hand shook. 

“Much too firmly for any such divorce as that. No, Lily, I claim the 
right to tell you all my troubles; but I shall not let you go.” 

“But, Adolphus—” and the hand on his arm was beginning to cling 
to it again. 

“¢ Adolphus,” said he, “has got nothing more to say on that subject. 
He exercises the right which he believes to be his own, and chooses to 
retain the prize which he has won.” 
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She was now clinging to him in very truth. “Oh, my love!” she 
said. “I do not know how to say it again. It is of you that I am 
thinking ;—of you, of you!” 

“‘T know you are; but you have misunderstood me a little; that’s all.” 

“Have 1? Then listen to me again, once more, my heart’s own 
darling, my love, my husband, my lord! If I cannot be to you at once 
like Ruth, and never cease from coming after you, my thouglits to you 
shall be like those of Ruth:—if aught but death part thee and me, may 
God do so to me and more also.” Then she fell upon his breast and wept. 

He still hardly understood the depth of her character. He was not 
himself deep enough to comprehend it all. But yet he was awed by her 
great love, and exalted to a certain solemnity of feeling which for the time 
made him rejoice in his late decision. For a few hours he was minded to 
throw the world behind him, and wear this woman, as such a woman 
should be worn,—as a comforter to him in all things, and a strong shield 
against great troubles. “Lily,” he said, “my own Lily !” 

“ Yes, your own, to take when you please, and leave untaken while 
you please; and as much your own in one way as in the other.” Then 
she looked up again, and essayed to laugh as she did so. ‘‘ You will think 
Iam frantic, but lam so happy. I don’t care abotit your going now; 
indeed I don’t. There; you may go now, this minute, if you like it.” And 
she withdrew her hand from him. “I feel so differently from what I have 
done for the last few days. Iam so glad you have spoken to me as you 
did. Of course I ought to bear all those things with you. But I cannot 
be unhappy about it now. I wonder if I went to work and made a lot of 
things, whether that would help?” 

“ A set of shirts for me, for instance?” 

“T could do that, at any rate.” 

‘‘Tt may come to that yet, some of these days.” 

“T pray God that it may.” Then again she was serious, and the tears 
came once more into her eyes. “I pray God that it may. To be of use 
to you,—to work for you,—to do something for you that may have in it 
some sober, earnest, purport of usefulness ;—that is what I want above all 
things. I want to be with you at once that I may be of service to you. 
Would that you and I were alone together, that I might do everything for 
you. I sometimes think that a very poor man’s wife is the happiest, 
because she does do everything.” 

You shall do everything very soon,” said he; and then they sauntered 
along pleasantly through the morning hours, and when they again appeared 
at Mrs. Dale’s table, Mrs, Dale and Bell were astonished at Lily’s bright- 
ness, All her old ways had seemed to return to her, and she made her 
little saucy speeches to Mr. Crosbie as she had used to do when he was 
first becoming fascinated by her sweetness. “ You know that you'll be 
such a swell when you get to that countess’s house that you'll forget all 
about Allington.” 

“ Of course I shall,” said he. 
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“ And the paper you write upon will be all over coronets,—that is, if 
ever you do write. Perhaps you will to Bernard some day, just to show 
that you are staying at a castle.” 

“You certainly don’t deserve that he should write to you,” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

“T don’t expect it for a moment,—not till he gets back to London and 
finds that he has nothing else to do at his office. But I should so like to 
see how you and Lady Julia get on together. It was quite clear that she 
regarded you as an ogre ; didn’t she, Bell?” 

“‘So many people are ogres to Lady Julia,” said Bell. 

“TI believe Lady Julia to be a very good woman,” said Mrs. Dale, 
‘and I won’t have her abused.” 

“Particularly before poor Bernard, who is her pet nephew,’ 
Lily. “I dare say Adolphus will become a pet too when she has been a 
week with him at Courcy Castle. Do try and cut Bernard out.” 

From all which Mrs. Dale learned that some care which had sat heavy 
on Lily’s heart was now lightened, if not altogether removed. She had 
asked no questions of her daughter, but she had perceived during the 
past few days that Lily was in trouble, and she knew that such trouble 
had arisen from her engagement. She had asked no questions, but of 
course she had been told what was Mr. Crosbie’s income, and had been 
made to understand that it was not to be considered as amply sufficient 
for all the wants of matrimony. There was little difficulty in guessing 
what was the source of Lily’s care, and as little in now perceiving that some- 
thing had been suid between them by which that care had been relieved. 

After that they all rode, and the afternoon went by pleasantly. It 
was the last day indeed, but Lily had determined that she would not be 
sad. She had told him that he might go now, and that she would not be 
discontented at his going. She knew that the morrow would be very 
blank to her; but she struggled to live up to the spirit of her promise, 
and she succeeded. They all dined at the Great House, even Mrs. Dale 
doing so upon this occasion. When they had come in from the garden in 
the evening, Crosbie talked more to Mrs. Dale than he did even to Lily, 
while Lily sat a little distant, listening with all her ears, sometimes saying 
a low-toned word, and happy beyond expression in the feeling that her 
mother and her lover should understand each other. And it must be 
understood that Crosbie at this time was fully determined to conquer the 
difficulties of which he had thought so much, and to fix the earliest day 
which might be possible for his marriage. The solemnity of that meet- 
ing in the field still hung about him, and gave to his present feelings a 
manliness and a truth of purpose which were too generally wanting to 
them. If only those feelings would last! But now he talked to Mrs. Dale 
about her daughter, and about their future prospects, in a tone which he 
could not have used had not his mind for the time been true to her. 
He had never spoken so freely to Lily’s mother, and at no time had 
Mrs. Dale felt for him so much of a mother’s love. He apologized for the 
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necessity of some delay, arguing that he could not endure to see his young 
wife without the comfort of a home of her own, and that he was now, as 
he always had been, afraid of incurring debt. Mrs. Dale disliked waiting 
engagements,—as do all mothers,—but she could not answer unkindly to 
such pleading as this. 

“Lily is so very young,” she said, “ that she may well wait for a year 


“For seven years,’ said Lily, jumping up and whispering into her 
mother’s ear. ‘I shall hardly be six-and-twenty then, which is not at 
all too old.” 

And so the evening passed away very pleasantly. 

“God bless you, Adolphus!” Mrs. Dale said to him, as she parted 
with him at her own door. It was the first time that-she had called 
him by his Christian name. ‘I hope you understand how much we are 
trusting to you.” 

“JT do,—I do,” said he, as he pressed her hand. Then as he walked 
back alone, he swore to himself, binding himself to the oath with all his 
heart, that he would be true to those women,—both to the daughter and 
to the mother; for the solemnity of the morning was still upon him. 

He was to start the next morning before eight, Bernard having under- 
taken to drive him over to the railway at Guestwick. The breakfast was 
on the table shortly after seven; and just as the two men had come down, 


Lily entered the room, with her hat and shawl. “TI said I would be in to 
pour out your tea,” said she; and then she sat herself down over against 
the teapot. 


It was a silent meal, for people do not know what to say in those last 
minutes. And Bernard, too, was there; proving how true is the adage 
which says, that two are company, but that three are not. I think that 
Lily was wrong to come up on that last morning; but she would not hear 
of letting him start without seeing him, when her lover had begged her 
not to put herself to so much trouble. Trouble! Would she not have sat 
up all night to see even the last of the top of his hat ? 

Then Bernard, muttering something about the horse, went away. “I 
have only one minute to speak to you,” said she, jumping up, “ and I have 
been thinking all night of what I had to say. It is so easy to think, and so 
hard to speak.” 

“‘ My darling, I understand it all.” 

“ But you must understand this, that I will never distrust you. I will 
never ask you to give me up again, or say that I could be happy without 
you. I could not live without you; that is, without the knowledge that 
you are mine. But I will never be impatient, never. Pray, pray believe 
me! Nothing shall make me distrust you.” 

“Dearest Lily, I will endeavour to give you no cause.” 

“T know you will not; but I specially wanted to tell you that. And 
you will write,—very soon?” 

“Directly I get there.” 
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“ And as often as you can. But I won't bother you; only your letters 
will make me so happy. I shall be so proud when they cometo me. I 
shall be afraid of writing too much to you, for fear I should tire you.” 

“ You will never do that.” 

“Shall I not? But you must write first, you know. If you could 
only understand how I shall live upon your letters! And now good-by. 
There are the wheels. God bless you, my own, my own!” And she 
gave herself up into his arms, as she had given herself up into his 
heart. 

She stood at the door as the two men got into the gig, and, as it passed 
down through the gate, she hurried out upon the terrace, from whence she 
could see it for a few yardsdown the lane. Then she ran from the terrace 
to the gate, and, hurrying through the gate, made her way into the 
churchyard, from the farther corner of which she could see the heads of 
the two men till they had made the turn into the main road beyond the 
parsonage. There she remained till the very sound of the wheels no 
longer reached her ears, stretching her eyes in the direction they had 
taken. Then she turned round slowly and made her way out at the 
churchyard gate, which opened on to the road close to the front door of the 
Small House. 

“T should like to punch his head,” said Hopkins, the gardener, to 
himself, as he saw the gig driven away and saw Lily trip after it, that she 
might see the last of him whom it carried. ‘ And I wouldn’t think 
nothing of doing it; no more I wouldn’t,” Hopkins added in his soliloquy. 
It was generally thought about the place that Miss Lily was Hopkins’s 
favourite; though he showed it chiefly by snubbing her more frequently 
than he snubbed her sister. 

Lily had evidently intended to return home through the front door ; 
but she changed her purpose before she reached the house, and made her 
way slowly back through the churchyard, and by the gate of the Great 
House, and by the garden at the back of it, till she crossed the little 
bridge. But on the bridge she rested awhile, leaning against the railing 
as she had often leant with him, and thinking of all that had passed since 
that July day on which she had first met him. On no spot had he so 
often told her of his love as on this, and nowhere had she so eagerly sworn 
to him that she would be his own dutiful loving wife. 

“ And by God’s help so I will,” she said to herself, as she walked 
firmly up to the house. ‘He has gone, mamma,” she said, as she entered 
the breakfast-room. “And now we'll go back to our work-a-day ways ; 
it has been all Sunday for me for the last six weeks.” 





Che Science of Garotting and Housedyeaking, 


Crimes, like some other diseases, are often epidemical. They appear from 
time to time in new forms and in strangely gathered force, rage awhile, 
and then die away; their coming and their going being equally inexpli- 
cable, or at least unexplained. 

A few years ago the garotte broke out suddenly, like a new plague, 
infested the streets with danger, infected the community with half-shameful 
apprehensions, and disappeared without leaving a hint to settle our 
bewilderment. Winter after winter passed, and the garotter came not 
again. He was no more heard of than Paul Jones or the Black Death; 
when suddenly no place was safe from his atrocities. The long summer 
nights had scarcely ended, the doors of that most civilizing Exhibition at 
Brompton were not yet closed, when we were surprised by the most incle- 
ment ruffianism that ever disgraced a nineteenth century. Once more the 
streets of London are unsafe, by day or night. The epidemic has come 
upon us again, and we are just as unprepared and as helpless as before, 
The doctors who are appointed to regulate our social system are taken by 
surprise, and the public dread has almost become a panic, 

It is certainly not to increase the panic that this paper is written; but 
simply to expound from the lips of criminals themselves, and for the 
information of honest men, the most approved and successful methods of 
burglary and the garotte. The subject is not a pleasant one, and I feel 
almost apologetic for the slang that I must write. On the other hand, 
what I have learned amongst burglars and garotters in my prison minis- 
trations may be useful at a time like this; and for the rest, we should 
remember that dread may encourage the propagation of moral as well as 
physical disorders. To fear the plague is to be half dead of it; and 
by the time a gang of desperadoes have intimidated a whole city they 
have become to other rogues so glorious that they are sure to be imitated, 
and imitated by bungling ruffians more dangerous even than the original 
practitioners. This has been shown already in the rise and progress of 
the garotte system of robbery. At first, it was a scientific operation, 
abundantly cruel, but not absolutely murderous; the intention was neither 
to kill nor to maim. The audacity of the system, its novelty, and the 
difficulty of guarding against it, terrified the public; and this terror gave 
the very best testimony that could be borne to the merits of a practice 
already too inviting to crime. Rogues with a good heart for such work 
but no skill, rude unhandy villains, took up the trade, and now it is 
carried on with a ferocity more than brutal. 

We have been told, and the statement is curious if true, that the 
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garotter first acquired his art in a convict-ship, where her Majesty’s jailors 
practised it on him occasionally, whenever he became very outrageous. 
Finding how easily he was subdued by this method, and how little it 
injured him if coolly applied, the convict noted the trick, with an eye to 
business when he should become a ticket-of-leave man. Perhaps it is 
because the lessons they have received were all at their own sore cost that 
regular garotters work with great care. They practise upon each other 
frequently before ‘they venture into the streets—not only to acquire 
the art of garotting in every possible position and attitude, but that they 
may learn how long and with what degree of force they may hug their 
victim's throat without endangering his life or seriously injuring him. 
They consort in companies of three—a “ front stall,” a “back stall,” 
and a “nasty man.” ‘These designations are perfectly significant of 
the part each man is expected to play. The “nasty man” is, of course, 
the actual operator ; and, accordingly, he is the leader in all enterprises, 
and takes a larger share of the plunder. 

A regular gang does not often make speculative ventures. They call 
that “throwing a chance away,” meaning that they run extraordinary 
risks. Only when the rogues are “hard up,” or made audacious by 
drink, or encouraged beyond their cooler judgment by such a run of 
success as they have achieved in London lately, do they “ throw a chance 
away.” The favourite method is to select a promising victim, mark 
his incomings and outgoings, and await a fair opportunity of time and 
place. By many unsuspected means, as well as those which are open to 
everybody, they get to know that such and such a man carries a good 
“stake” about with him, in money, watch, jewellery, &c., and that he is 
generally to be found walking in a certain direction at certain seasons. 
He is marked. Time and place are fixed for the deed; but opportunity 
is never forced. If success appears doubtful on one occasion, they wait 
till another comes round, and will dog one man for nights and even 
weeks together. At last fortune favours the unjust, and the thing is done. 
The “ front stall” walks a few yards in advance of the prey ; it is his duty 
to look out for dangers ahead. The “back stall” comes on at a still 
further distance behind, or sometimes in the carriage-way—aloof, but at 
the victim’s side. Immediately in his rear walks the “nasty man,” 
approaching nearer and nearer, with steps which keep time with those 
of him whom he follows. The first stall lifts his hat from his head in 
token that all is clear beyond; the second stall makes no sign to the 
contrary; and then the third ruffian, coming swiftly up, flings his right 
arm round the victim, striking him smartly on the forehead. Instinc- 
tively he throws his head back, and in that movement loses every chance 
of escape. His throat is fully offered to his assailant, who instantly 
embraces it with his left arm, the bone just above the wrist being pressed 
against the “apple” of the throat. At the same moment the garotter, 
dropping his right hand, seizes the other's left wrist; and thus supplied 
with a powerful lever, draws him back upon his breast and there holds 
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him. The “nasty man’s” part is done. His burden is helpless from 
the first moment, and speedily becomes insensible; all he has now to 
do is to be a little merciful. An experienced garotter knows immediately 
when his prey is insensible (or so he boasts), and then he relaxes his 
embrace somewhat; but if symptoms of recovery should follow too 
rapidly, the hug is tightened forthwith. Meanwhile the stalls are busy. 
Their first care after the victim is seized and safely held, is to take off 
his hat and their cumrade’s too; hats awkwardly kick about in the 
scuffle, and it is obviously not well for the garotter to leave anything 
that is his on the field of strife. This operation is assigned to the 
“front stall,” and is simple enough; but he has sometimes to perform 
another and a far more onerous one. Should the ‘nasty man” have a 
“tumble,” or, in language a little plainer, should he find a difficulty in 
“ screwing up” his subject, it is the duty of the “front stall” to assist 
him by a heavy blow, generally delivered just under the waist. The 
screwing up is easy after that, and then the second stall proceeds to rifle 
the victim’s pockets. This done, the garotter allows his insensible 
burden to drop to the ground, carefully avoiding a fall, lest that should 
arouse him. 

I once allowed a thief, whom I visited in his cell, to garotte me. We 
had a clear understanding that I was not to be made insensizle; but he 
explained that it was necessary that he should screw me hard if I wished 
to experience the sensation of the garotted, and to know how speedily 
the trick could be done. I submitted to this view, and in a marvellously 
short period found that I had gone through almost all that the “nasty 
man” inflicts in an ordinary way. The operation was exactly what I have 
above described it; it occupied a few seconds only; and yet, had I been 
held a few seconds longer, I must have become insensible. As it was, I 
was wholly helpless, and my throat was not easy again for several weeks 
afterwards, 

Although this is the most approved mode of garotting, there are 
others—as may be seen from the police reports which have made the news- 
sheet so hideous lately ; it is obvious, moreover, that circumstances must 
sometimes oblige the best regulated gangs to vary their tactics. A “ nasty 
man” will sometimes work alone, lying in wait in a door-way, or ata 
street corner. More brutal and inexpert thieves press the fingers of both 
hands into the victim’s throat; others use a short stick, which is passed 
across the throat from behind, and hauled back at both ends—a plan 
seldom adopted, though, and one that is of no avail to long-armed ruffians. 
Another set of thieves, who go the shorter way to work of pouncing on the 
wayfarer and stunning him with a blow, are not garotters at all; and are 
as much despised by regular practitioners as both parties are execrated by 
everybody else. 

Sometimes garotters select largely frequented thoroughfares for their 
work, trusting in that case to the very boldness of their guilt; but, 
as a rule, they prefer Jate hours and lonely ill-lighted places. They 
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are very shrewd in the sclection of their subjects, and profess to be able 
to tell at a glance whether a man is worth ‘ planting.” 

Garotters are not without expedients to avoid suspicion, should they 
be interrupted by a passer-by. Their victim is then their friend; and 
their friend is intoxicated, they are sorry to say; and the stranger will 
be good enough to pass on, perhaps, as otherwise the police may observe 
their friend, which would be awkward. Or they pret*nd that he has been 
taken suddenly ill, or is in a fit; and starting off, ne to fetch a cab and 
another a doctor, the rogues make good their escape. 

Women are seldom garotted; and their exemption is due, perbaps, 
to some last spark of manly and generous feeling which even a garotter 
may cherish. There are other motives, to be sure. The unhappy 
creatures who are or should be the thieves’ wives, resent the practice of 
this outrage on their sex, and many of them have a bitter experience 
of it; for when they offend their lords, those rascals sometimes “ screw 
them up” by way of punishment. ‘Then, again, women are more difficult 
to deal with, and more adept at an outcry, than men: such of them 
as carry money or jewels worth the risk of penal servitude, are rarely 
found alone in unfrequented places; and it was Adam and not Eve who 
swallowed the core of the apple. The pomum Adami in a woman’s throat 
is so small that it is difficult to choke her on the safest principles of the 
garotte, and in fact it is safest altogether to allow her to go unmolested. 

Garotters declare that more perjury is committed in convicting them 
than any other class of malefactors. They admit that a prosecutor may 
generally swear to the identity of the “ stalls” with a sure conscience, but 
seldom or never to the ‘‘ nasty man,” because he keeps out of sight as much 
as possible from the beginning, and at the moment of attack is always 
invisible to the sufferer. Possibly there is some truth in this, though not 
enough to add much to the uneasiness of society. 

This uneasiness has been much increased by the observation that 
garotte robberies, numerous as they have become of late, do not exhaust 
the energies of our more desperate criminals. Burglary also is alarmingly 
frequent ; and for that, too, there appears no immediate remedy beyond 
the courage and caution which every man may exercise in his own 
defence. In aid of these, a little information may be useful, if not exactly 
agreeable. 

First, as to the burglar's tools. These are made for the most part, like 
the tools of honest men, in Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton. 
The simpler appliatices, indeed, such as skeleton keys, a rogue will some- 
times make for himself in the intervals of business, and others come 
readily enough to hand anywhere. An ordinary set of tools comprises 
a darkey, or small dark lantern; silent matches; a wax taper; a neddy, 
or life-preserver ; a large pruning-knife, useful for cutting panels out; a 
palette knife, thin and pliant, for opening windows (by insertion between 
the upper and lower sashes so as to push back the spring fastening) ; 
a jemmy or small crowbar about twelve inches long, and splayed or 
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crow-footed at one end; skeleton keys of various sizes with wards at 
each end, called “ double-enders;” wires to lift lock-tumblers, and a 
centre-bit. This is a complete set of ordinary tools; and they are 
usually carried in an honest commercial-looking kit or carpet-bag. A 
capitalist entering on business may obtain the whole budget, nicely fitted, 
for about five pounds, it is said. 

But ordinary tools are for ordinary work alone; and the ingenuity 
which provides against them has been promptly met. At one time, when 
our houses and treasures were 
all protected by old-fashioned 
warded locks, it was thought that 
safety was insured if only the key 
was a very big one. The strong- 
room keys of that period were mon- 
strous engines, tortured with com- 
plex wards of eyery conceivable 
shape; and yet neither the weight 
nor the complexity of these instru- 
ments was of much avail against 
the resources of a thief. It was 
well known that many of the wards 
were superfluous, and the house- 
breaker easily avoided the trouble 
of copying them in all their intri- 
cacy. The accompanying woodcut 
will assist us to describe the process. 

Figure 1 is a key which the thief cannot obtain, and for which he 
has to find a substitute. To accomplish this he provides himself with a 
coarsely made blank key of tin, one side of which is covered with a layer 
of wax. Wards being fixed obstructions in these locks, it is only neces- 
sary to insert the blank and turn it gently, to receive an impression of 
them on the wax. From the map of the interior thus obtained a forged 
key (fig. 3) is made of strong flattened wire. It will be seen that the 
copy isa much simpler instrument than the original, but it is equally 
effective: only the prettiness and the pretension of those slits and slots 
in figure 1 are lost. The pick-lock, figured 4, is of a different character : 
it acts by working round outside the wards, reaching the bolt that way. 
This key requires more dexterity than the other; but it rarely fails in 
the hands of a practised thief. 

The success of Industry’s chevaliers with warded locks brought them 
into disrepute at length ; they were cashiered from all offices of trust in 
favour of the lever or tumbler lock. Even for these inventions a pon- 
derous key was used: dishonesty had not yet provoked the construc- 
tion of those admirable locks which throw out any number of great bolts 
with the smallest of keys. But this important advantage had been gained: 
the thief’s skeleton keys were strained to no effect in the new locks, 
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whenever they were well made, with several tumblers. Still, rascaldom was 
not baffled yet. The locksmith had to be circumvented by fresh means, 
and they were soon discovered. The jack-in-the-box was invented ; a 
small compact article, and very portable, the use of which was to force 
the lock off, or rend the case sufficiently to allow its bolts to be drawn 
back. 

Into the keyhole the T piece («)—a separate part of the instrument— 
was inserted, upright, so that on turning it round it lay broadly across 


the keyhole (in the position it has above), forming a fulcrum there. The 
shank of the T piece was then fitted into the main body of the instru- 
ment, the lower screw of which was next advanced, until it bit into the 
door. The machine was thus rendered quite steady and firm, and nothing 
remained to be done but to force on the straight iron tool which is seen 
over the T piece, by means of the larger screw. This tool was also a 
separate part of the instrument, and varied in dimensions according to 
the size of the keyhole at which it had to operate. The power of the 
instrument was resistless. The rather small specimen from which our en- 
graving is made is capable of lifting three tons ; and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that it should force a lock off in a very few moments. This 
invention was met by a certain improvement in the “ detector lock” of 
Mr. Chubb. Instead of the back plate of the lock being of one sheet of 
iron, a piece was cut out just behind the keyhole, and its place filled by a 
separate small plate containing the pin on which the key revolves. This 
second plate was kept in position by a few slight screws only. When the 
lock was fixed upon an iron safe, the inner case of the door had also a false 
pin, corresponding in position with that of the lock. The object of all this 
is obvious. Upon the application of any such instrument as the jack-in- 
the-box, the false plates give way, and it is of no more use. The tumblers 
and works of the lock are above the level of the keyhole, and out of reach, 
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By-and-by the use of locks with large keys was superseded by a system 
of throwing the bolts of a safe-door by means of a handle, and securing 
them with a small key. The jack-in-the-box had now no chance at all; the 
keyhole was too small for it to work upon. Driven from this expedient, the 
thief’s next plan was to drill into and thus destroy the lock, or such parts 
of it as would give access to the bolts. A clever hand could accomplish 
this with an ordinary breast-drill and bow. Safe-makers were therefore 
obliged to protect the lock with a covering-plate of hardened steel. This 
succeeded well enough till some ingenious mind hit upon a mode of fixing 
the drill to the lock after the manner of the jack-in-the-box, and so to 
work it with greater ease and rapidity. In the case of this instrument 
(which is represented below) the T piece was necessarily very small, to be 
accommodated to the reduced area of the keyhole, but it sufficed to afford 
a good fulcrum for the drill. 





This machine was good in its way, but it was not good enough. Locks 
which protected the one coveted treasure were of several kinds, and their 
vital parts were variously situate; so that the burglar often found him- 
self drilling at random. It was desirable to bore larger holes, for then 
a single one might suffice. To accomplish this end a really’ formidable 
machine was at length constructed—the completest tool in the burglar’s 
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budget. In an engraving below it is shown at work, and a glance at the 
picture explains its processes, 

The centre pin and chief support of the machine is fixed in the key- 
hole; while several set-screws, passing through the frame of the machine, 
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serve to adjust it. The drill itself is worked by a lever handle, which 
can be lengthened by movable arms to give increased power. The 
“bits,” of various sizes, will make a hole of half an inch to three inches 
in diameter; and are propelled through their work by a self-adjusting 
slow-motioned screw at the rate of an eighth of an inch of progress for 
every sixty turns of the leyer; and that can be handled rapidly. Of 
course the large drills of this machine were as likely to have their edges 
turned upon a hard steel plate as smaller ones; but there was this 
difference in the burglar’s fayour—supposing the larger drills to have 
penetrated an outer plate of iron, and then to be arrested, or even 
damaged, by an inner plate of steel, it would still wear away the overlying 
iron until a considerable surface of the harder metal lay exposed; and it 
was possible to break that up with a punch, and so proceed till the lock 
was destroyed. 

To meet this difficulty, Mr. Chubb patented an improvement, con- 
sisting mainly in the insertion in the substance of the outer iron plate 
of numerous steel screw-plugs; these were placed so closely together that 
the larger drills could not avoid them, while the smaller ones were sufli- 
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ciently checked by the inner lining of steel, To the same end, other 
manufacturers have adopted the use of case-hardened iron, with steel in 
plates or bars. 

We have now described the most formidable implements of strong- 
box breaking; and we are happy to say that all the thief’s ingenuity 
seems to have been exhausted upon them. The box-makers, and not the 
box-breakers, have the advantage at present; and now the hope and 
dream of these latter is that some one will invent a chemical preparation 
capable of fretting a lock away or consuming an iron door, 
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Gentlemen who enjoy not the luxury of a strong-box are as much 
concerned in the arts of burglary as those who do, perhaps: to them the 
operation of the “ panel cutter,” figured above, may be instructive. Now 
a good lock upon an ordinary timber door suffices to prevent unlawful entry 
unless the burglar is violent; but violence is noisy; and noise is fatal to 
the “job;” and therefore the burglar proceeds upon a system which he 
finds very objectionable when practised on himself—the silent system. 
Instead of forcing a door, he will cut one of its panels out. This used 
to be managed by a fine saw worked softly ; but a quicker and quieter 
method was established when the panel-cutter was invented, A strong 
stem with gimlet point is thrust into the centre of the panel. Through 
this stem slides a cross-bar, carrving at one extremity a sharp cutting 
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tool, which, it will be seen, may be adjusted to move at any desired 
radius. At the head of the stem is fixed a double-armed lever (detached, 
it forms a powerful “ jemmy ”) which works the whole machine. In a few 
minutes this instrument will make an aperture large enough to admit the 
burglar’s arm, or his whole bedy even; and the door is then quickly 
unfastened. ‘The best safeguard is to have the door lined with sheet-iron, 
or plaided with metal strips, or studded with nails irregularly disposed. 

If it be necessary to force a door, however, the burglar is at no loss: 
he again becomes mechanical, and produces the apparatus figured below. 
It consists of a stout metal arm riveted to a plate at the lower end, and 
having a worm like the screw of a press working through the upper. Sharp- 








pointed thumb-screws, passing through each corner of the plate, fix the 
whole apparatus to the door-jamb. The screw is then worked as shown 
in our engraving—a stout socket plate being interposed between the end 
of the worm and the face of the door, so as to obtain a good bearing. 
This instrument may be applied to the lock, the hinges, or wherever a 
bolt may be fixed. 

A locked door is obviously no difficulty with a thief provided with 
such apparatus, but if the master of the house is ingenious enough, 
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having locked the door, to leave the key in it, the burglar’s operations 
are much facilitated. A belief still prevails in many families that to 
leave the key in the lock is to bar the entrance of picks and skeletons, 
and very true it is. But in such a case a thief uses neither of these 
instruments. He introduces into the keyhole a strong and slender 
pair of forceps, such as we have engraved here, and seizing the extremity 


of the householder’s key, opens the door therewith by a single turn of the 
wrist. ‘This is very agreeable to the thief, but particularly annoying to 
the householder. 

Having now described the ordinary and extraordinary tools of a 
burglar, let us see how he works his own wits. It is pretty well under- 
stood that he seldom breaks into a house where there is nothing to be 
had, or of which he knows nothing. Generally, thieves take care to be 
well informed on both points: what is to be had, and where to have it. 
This information they get in many ways; often accidental, but oftenest from 
hawkers, who are either themselves thieves in disguise, or traders who, while 
afraid of the law for their own sakes, know no reason why they should not 
‘put a friend up to a good thing.” A house chosen for plundering is said 
to be “ planted.” The burglars have learned how many people live in it, 
and when and in what rooms they retire to sleep. Night-lights, burned 
as a warning that somebody is awake and stirring, never deceive a thief; 
« few nights’ watching discovers the pretence, which thenceforward is of 
course despised. If it be necessary to watch a house in order to learn this 
or other particulars, the work is done at all hours, and by various persons. 
The housebreakers’ wives and children, maybe, take their turn during the 
day ; at night, the men themselves watch. On such occasions they often 
wear “reversibles,” or coats which may be worn inside out; one side 
being of a bright, the other of a dark colour. The use of this garment is 
obvious. Should the watcher find himself observed, he goes into some 
quiet corner in the neighbourhood, turns his coat, exchanges his hat for a 
cap, and returns to his post another man to all appearance; the very 
policeman knows him not again. 

We will suppose a burglary completely arranged, and a dark gusty 
night arrived to favour its execution; bright nights are never chosen 
for such enterprises. After drinking a courage cup together, the thieves 
start away, but not in company. There are usually three in a gang, two 
to enter the house, and one to keep watch outside. Each man takes his 
own road to the house; and should any one of them be watched or 
followed by the police, he avoids the place of rendezvous, and the 
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“job” is off for the night. The tools are either carried by one of the 
party in a travelling-bag, or, more frequently, they are bestowed in 
multitudinous pockets about the person. There is no difficulty in carry- 
ing the most complex and formidable apparatus in this way, for such tools 
are made to separate into many pieces. And the thieves have agreed 
upon a plan of action for every emergency. Sometimes the motto of the 
expedition is ‘“‘every man for himself,” in which case each makes his 
escape as best he can, should the attempt fail; but oftener it is understood 
that they shall stand by each other from first to last. 

The police constable has once more passed the house in his weary 
round, his footfall sounds far away down the street, and now the burglars 
commence operations. If you have a watch-dog, it is drugged: if you 
have a corruptible servant, he has been bribed, perhaps. A mould 
has been taken of your house-key by some innocent-looking woman, who 
has got into the hall for a moment on pretended business, and the door 
yields instantly to the counterfeit. Or perhaps your house is regularly 
broken into; and there are various ways of accomplishing that feat. 
“ Jumping a crib,” is entrance by a window; “ breaking a crib,” forcing 
a back door; “ grating a crib,” through cellar gratings; “ garreting a 
crib,” through the roof or by an attic window. Entrance through the 
roof is sometimes cleverly effected (from the leads of an empty house 
adjacent) by means of an umbrella. First a few slates are removed, then 
a small hole is made, and through this aperture a strong springless 
umbrella is thrust, and shaken open. Again, the thieves go to work upon 
the hole in the roof, which they widen rapidly, and with perfect con- 
fidence, since the débris falls noiselessly into the umbrella pendent 
beneath. 

By one of these means, then, the burglars have entered the house; 
and when they are determined to come in, it is almost impossible to keep 
them out: and once within, they fall to work rapidly and noiselessly. 
At one time housebreakers held to the superstition that no sleeper could 
awake, and no waking man could see them, if they carried their candle 
in a dead man’s hand. There are no such superstitions now, but there are 
silent matches and india-rubber goloshes—things far more to the robber’s 
purpose. Or he pulls a pair of thick stockings over his boots, and so 
moves about unheard within, while his confederate, the “ crow,” keeps 
watch without. Plate is the housebreaker’s dearest hope—money their 
fondest aim; and as for the former, they usually know exactly where to 
lay their hands upon it. It would be far safer than it is in most houses 
if it were not kept always in one place, which a dishonest servant is able 
to point out years after his existence is forgotten in the household he 
betrays. The policeman again passes the house where this treasure is 
being sought, but nothing is discovered to him. Is there not a “crow” 
outside? and is not that a wary bird, who faithfully signals the con- 
stable’s approach, so that his confederate may put out the light and be 
quite still for a while? Even if a panel has been cut from the door, and 
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the constable, in passing, turns his lantern on the very spot, discovery is 
by no means certain; for the panel has been replaced by a sheet of 
grained or painted paper provided for that purpose. The scout’s signals 
are anxiously observed by his comrades. By a cough, a whistle, a stamp 
of the foot, or by mewing like a cat, perhaps, he is able to inform them 
instantly, while they are at work in one room, that a light has been struck 
in another ; that the inmates are aroused, in fact, and immediate retreat 
necessary. Nor do the burglars venture to leave the house, even when 
the booty is secured, until they are signalled that the way is clear for an 
escape. Cabs are commonly employed in great operations to get off the 
thieves and their plunder. In such cases the drivers are not strictly con- 
federate with the thieves, and doubtless regard themselves as very in- 
nocent men. They do not ask for particulars of those who hire them, 
but they do ask such a price for their aid as puts their intelligence and 
their dishonesty beyond a doubt. The cab-driver passes through the street 
now and then while the housebreakers are at work, or waits at a little 
distance till the burglars have signalled to the scout that they are ready, 
and the scout signals him. As socn as the thieves reach their quarters 
they change their clothes: that is the first thing to be done. The next 
is to get rid of their plunder; than which nothing is easier if it be plate. 
Jewels also are readily disposed of, but not so profitably for the thieves ; 
the receiver has always the best of the bargain, which has to be repeated 
through many hands after his. A wounded burglar is conveyed at once, 
if possible, to another town, where he is said to have met with an 
accident. Unless the wound is serious no doctor is called in; he is con- 
fided to the care of the women of his wicked fraternity. When house- 
breakers are disturbed, and have to abandon their plunder, they say that 
they have ‘ rung themselves.” 

A quick succession of dexterous burglaries occasionally astonishes 
some quiet country town: the operators are almost always professional 
thieves from a distance. They come provided with ample information, 
and with plan, of certain houses, perhaps, in their pockets. This 
knowledge is often obtained from vagabond thieves called ‘ snell-fencers,” 
who range the country in summer time as hawkers, or “ poor needle- 
makers out of work.” From the idle, dissolute fellows who are to be 
found in every village they gather enough information about this 
farm-house, or that mansion, to promote either their own petty enterprises, 
or those of more accomplished and more daring villains. They make 
notes of every “good crib” they have become familiar with, and on 
their return to town in winter their knowledge is at the service of any 
housebreaker who will let them ‘stand in” for a small share of its profits. 
In country towns, too, there are local rascals who are in frequent corre- 
spondence with city thieves, and who supply them with the knowledge 
necessary for that which they are too cowardly, or too cautious, to commit 
themselves. 

There is another notable class of criminals, called “jilters,” or 
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“hotel lurkers.” They go in pairs, and work in two ways. Sometimes 
they stay for several days at the hotel they intend to victimize, pay their 
bills punctually, and steal everything portable that they can lay hands on, 
Occasionally—but rarely—a waiter is in league with them, and for a 
consideration leaves a few solid and useful articles of plate in their way. 
The other method is more summary. One of the “jilters” enters the 
hotel in the evening, takes his seat, and orders wine. This drunk, he 
offers a good five-pound note in payment. In small suburban places, 
this will probably oblige the innkeeper to go upstairs for change. If so, 
the light he carries is watched by the “jilter” who remains without, and 
who is thus guided to the room where the money is kept. Signals are 
exchanged by the thieves, through the coffee-room window; and while the 
one engages mine host in a lively “affable” conversation, the other slips 
in and secures the cash-box. “Hotel lurkers” are provided with pick- 
locks and a “jemmy” in thorough burglarious fashions, and stand at 
nothing. 

Jewellers’ shops have great attractions for thieves, and are very pro- 
voking to their ingenuity. One clever plan is managed thus: two young 
women, or a young lady and a young gentleman, enter a jeweller’s shop, 
and ask to see some brooches, rings, and so on. From certain pretty 
remarks and jocose observations it soon appears that there is a wedding 
in the wind, and that there stands the bridegroom, or the bride herself. 
The jeweller, though ordinarily cool: and cautious, is still human, and 
the thought of a wedding-order pleases and confuses him. He has eyes 
for the bride, or the bride’s sister, as well as for his wares; but the bride 
sees only them, and her fingers are busy in the trays. Certain things 
are bought and paid for; then others are taken up, and handled with such 
dexterity that of two trinkets examined one remains concealed between 
the thumb and the palm till an opportunity occurs of dropping it into 
a pocket, or between the folds of a parasol hanging half open from the 
left hand. Stealing wedding-rings in this way is called “ twisting for 
fawnies;” stealing diamond rings, “ twisting for sparks.” 

We will not prolong these observations, which, now that crime is so 
active, and the long dark nights have come, are timely at any rate. But 
with caution there is little danger, especially from burglars. These men, 
who inform themselves so accurately as to what and where they can steal, 
venture little willingly ; and they are careful to learn, among other things, 
whether you leave your bars and bolts alone to protect your property. 
No burglar ventures into a house knowingly, where there is a wakeful 
dog, and a pair of loaded pistols by the master’s hand. He has easier 
prey for the seeking, and he very much prefers it. 














Richmond and Washington during the Vdar, 


Eneuisu readers have been familiarized with the general features of 
Washingten by the letters of Tom Moore and Mr. Dickens, and lately 
by the very accurate pen of Mr. Anthony Trollope. But, beyond some 
acquaintance with resident notables and a superficial inspection of build- 
ings and bureaux, a stranger learns little of either place. The writer of 
this brief paper has been a resident of Washington during much of the 
past fifteen months, and an involuntary sojourner at Richmond for a 
period of five weeks; but with extraordinary opportunities, at either 
place, he is ignorant of much that should most be known. During the 
war Richmond has been a sealed city to the outer world, and our only 
accounts thereof have been obtained from fugitives and captives. Mean- 
while, both cities have grown wonderfully. Richmond, which three years 
ago had probably 40,000 inhabitants, cannot now have less than 80,000, 
and Washington has increased in almost the same ratio. Land in and 
around the latter city has improved in price 400 per cent., and the rent 
of shops has advanced fabulously. But the new inhabitants are not of 
the class that give credit to either city—birds of passage and of prey, 
carrion that gorge themselves upon the common ruin, and fly, surfeited, 
to their nests and dens. 

Washington as it used to be, and Washington as it is, are sorry 
contrasts. While the South had an interest in the Capitol, its dark 
beauties and its fiery gentlemen made the sessions of Congress glide by 
luxuriously. Senators and representatives rivalled each other in the 
splendour of their evening parties; the levées of the President would 
have been creditable to a court ; gay equipages frequented the “‘ Avenue” 
of afternoons, and thousands of queenly women thronged the Capitol 
grounds at marine band promenades. In the interval between the ses- 
sions, Washington passed into a solemn slumber: its caravansary hotels 
were deserted, save by occasional wedding-parties; the small army of 
Government clerks went home on furlough; and the negro Jehus sat, 
severe and silent, upon the boxes of their supernumerary hacks. The draw- 
keeper on the Long Bridge left his post with impunity; the White House 
stables were locked; and the supple little pages that used to leap at the 
whistle of a senator strolled out to Kalorama, and fished for perch. The 
town was, in session, a model of republican enterprise, and, out of session, 
a model of republican simplicity. Not a gun defended any land approach 
to the city, and legislators grumbled when repairs were demanded for 
Fort Washington, a little old shell, twenty miles down the river. 

The only lively incidents were those of the periodical caning of 
Senator Sinick by Representative Thresh, and the challenging of the 
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Honourable Lipp by Colonel Knox, both of whom backed out, after 
“ publishing cards.” Occasionally, Crib, of the Treasury bureau, son of 
the ex-Vice-President, was detected “ abstracting,” and then the city was 
convulsed; or Dash, junior, the handsome phonographer in the gallery, 
ran off with the daughter of the venerable Phogy on the floor, which made 
glad half the newspapers and gossips in the realm. 

Washington, in those days, had its oddities, and chief of these was 
“ Beau” Hickman, a professional pensioner, or, in the elegant phraseology 
of the place, a “dead beat.” This worthy was a descendant of a fine 
Carolina family, but he had sunk into the condition of a dependant on 
strangers and Congress-men. He lounged about hotels, at times elegantly 
dressed, at others almost ragged, but maintaining through all mutations 
the manners of a gentleman. He knew Washington society from the 
days of President Jackson, and preserved in his retentive memory the 
gossip of Cabinets and Congress-men since that time. Visitors to the 
Capitol sought introductions to him, and he charged them a dollar for 
the honour. He drew periodical pittances from senators, and boldly 
begged loans from Presidents. 

The “Hole in the Wall” is another “remarkable institution.” If 
you descend from the Senate Chamber, and turn sharp to the left, you 
will see, after proceeding some thirty yards through a narrow aisle, a 
sash-door labelled, “ For Senators Exclusively.’ Pass through, and 
your progress will be barred again by a door and screen. Beyond these 
lies a quaint little room, set with lunch-tables, and, at the farther end, an 
open sideboard displays rows of bottles. The dark divinity of the place 
bows frigidly, but relaxes somewhat when you rattle the silver in your 
side-pocket. ‘ What will it be, sir?” he says, gravely, and mingles a 
cup of icy sweetness with the air of a chief of bureau. What secrets 
might this African disclose of the weaknesses of greatness! Warmed 
with these wines, the clarion tenor of Clay rang through the halls above. 
Here Webster, Seward, and Douglas (the greatest topers of them all), 
loitered and “smiled” in the hey-day of their renown. Did this imper- 
turbable Ethiop feel no qualms when Wigfall made his memorable adieu, 
and Breckenridge, for the last time, defied the Senate? The “ Hole in 
the Wall,” alas ! survives the Union! 

Besides these individual eccentricities there were generic characters 
indigenous to Washington. The first of these were the Washington 
domestics, negroes who were presumed to have served the household of 
the great patriot. “Big John” headed the list, by common consent. 
According to tradition he had been the coachman, but he presented no 
evidences of the fact beyond a head of white wool, and a statement that 
he was one hundred and twenty years of age. His account of himself 
passed all understanding ; but his lucidity at the sight of a dime was 
wonderful to behold. “Charley the Gardener,” who lived on the 
“Island ”—an offshoot of the parent city—preserved some recollections 
of his patron that astounded historians. He was, nevertheless, a very 
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favourite antiquity, though strongly addicted to drinking ; and having 
been pensioned upon visitors for many years, he made an engagement at 
last with a strolling showman. This success turned the heads of all the 
old negroes in the district, and a Washington household sprang up so 
formidable numerically, that credence turned pale and sewed up its 
purse in self-defence. The Government offices contained some enig- 
matical people that greatly endeared Washington to quiet minds. By 
these I mean the old clerks who, fulfilling specific and onerous duties, 
became indispensable to successive administrations. Their usefulness 
kept them in office, and the calm routine of their lives was proof to 
political intrigue. They did not join in partisan commotions ; they 
sometimes did not vote. ‘Io and fro, between their homes and their 
offices, they walked like the few good men in Sodom, and passed away as 
quietly as they had lived, making no mark upon the history of the 
nation, though themselves historians. They were the only links that 
bound the present with primitive Republican days, when office was 
honour, and pure men ruled. Their glib contemporaries in the executive 
bureaux call them “ fossils ;” but so were the Adamses. However, the 
race is dying out ; and the few that remain, lost among hordes of greedy 
contractors and noisy demagogues, are more bewildered than Rip Van 
Winkle awakened from his dream of years. 

The city was not, in former times, notoriously corrupt. Its officials 
were, for the most part, honest and high-minded. But with the war 
came enormous outlays for food, clothing, ordnance, ships, and trans- 
portation, and the fingers of every third man in America itched for a 
share of the plunder. The avaricious, the perjured, the peculating, 
rallied forthwith, and the war and navy departments were placed, vir- 
tually, in a state of siege. Sentries barred admittance to public offices, 
personal applications to secretaries were forbidden, and the qualifications 
for a chief of bureau were deafness, blindness, and intangibility. Every 
State in the Union was represented by sharpers. The “ lobby ” rivalled 
the army in numbers. No threat could intimidate, no exposure abash, 
the unprincipled “ patriots” who plundered and made merry over the 
general disaster. Adventurers of every grade intrigued for contracts, 
from butchers who haggled for hides, tallow, and camp offal, to merchant 
princes who bargained for gunboats, field-batteries, and monster ordnance. 
Embalmers clamoured for the bodies of the slain. Inventors piled the 
arsenal grounds with motley models of tents, knapsacks, rifles, and pro- 
jectiles. Builders hoped to dispose of their rotten vessels, and stable- 
keepers to sell their spavined nags. A rogue from New York swindled 
in steamers, a rogue from Massachusetts in shoes. Pennsylvanians made 
themselves infamous in shoddy speculations, and Connecticut mill-owners 
dealt in damaged muskets. Ohio drovers fattened upon emaciated cattle, 
and Illinois factors throve upon mouldy bread. Jews of a bad class 
peopled the shops of Pennsylvanian Avenue, and sutlers that should have 
been in the Penitentiary robbed the troops of their paper pay. Bounty 
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and claim agents, so called, set up offices under the shadow of the 
Treasury, and cheated the widow and the orphan, Railway presidents 
put their heads together and agreed upon a concert of extortion. Pky- 
sicians, catching the infection, thieved in medicines, and high oflicers 
of State enriched themslves at the expense of the country. 

‘“‘ Willard’s” and the “National,” two vast hotels, presented strange 
spectacles of an evening, when their halls and “ ordinaries” were filled 
with soldiers and civilians. Here was a quartermaster whispering with 
a “smart” waggon-maker, and there a Representative listening to a 
lobbyist, whose tongue ran oil and wine. Professional agents, to pro- 
cure commissions, button-holed newly-arrived guests, and spruce volun- 
teer ofhcers clustered on the sofas, with their spurs in the air and a glass 
at their lips. The bars were thronged, and tobacco-smoke rose in suffo- 
cating clouds to the ceiling. 

The Capitol building became, for a time, a grand barrack, and Fire 
Zouaves held session in the halls of Congress. Bakeries were built in the 
cellars, and hogsheads of pork obstructed the marble porticoes and colon- 
nades. Pugilists of rival regiments pummelled each other before the 
President’s mansion, and drunken soldiers were dragged to the guard- 
house at the heels of horses. The pleasantest mansions in the city were 
occupied by gamblers. Lights burned at unwonted hours, to show where 
vice was merry-making. 

The plain country gentleman, who had fortuitously been placed at the 
head of affairs, looked ruefully upon these excesses. Honest himself, he 
lacked discrimination to detect the chicanery of his subordinates, as well 
as the will to punish it. No ruler was ever so unfortunate that meant so 
well. Knaves who listened to his anecdotes picked his pockets as they 
laughed. His wife made herself unpopular early in his presidential 
career, and his two nearest associates in the Cabinet were suspected and 
incapable. He attempted to conciliate the Radical and Conservative, and 
was the shuttlecock of both. He distrusted his commander-in-chief, but 
feared to irritate those that upheld him. He proclaimed emancipation, and 
his doubts of its legality at the same time; in short, he exhibited none of 
the main elements of executive ability—promptness, dignity, consistency. 

But the awkward figure of the President will always be associated 
with what is pleasantest and best in the revolution. He made merriment 
wherever he went. The mere mention of his name at one time brought 
confidence to the eyes of soldiers, and no citizen harboured a doubting 
or malicious thought toward him. I was riding through the monument- 
grounds at daybreak one morning, when the sound of what appeared to 
be file-firing drew me towards the bank of the river. A small shelter- 
tent stood close to the brink, from which projected the long, rakish barrel 
of a repeating-rifle. The President had come thus early from his bed 
to superintend the firing, and I found him upon his knees, turning the 
crank, his face a-glow, as he shouted boyishly at the grand results 
attained, His hat lay upon the ground, his watch dangled from his 
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pocket; and when he had done, he shouted loudly, floundered across 
a great ditch, and strode towards the city at a tremendous pace. 

Public amusements that had before languished in Washington became 
numerous and profitable as soon as the strife began. A fine new theatre 
was opened ; bands of “ serenaders” gave entertainments in various halls ; 
tight-rope dancers performed in the public streets; lecturers held forth 
at the Smithsonian Institute, and equestrian performers flourished in the 
public squares. Drinking-houses, or, as they were commonly called, “ rum- 
mills,” sprang up at every corner ; the streets at night were copies of the 
Haymarket. M‘Clellan’s provost-marshal endeavoured in vain to abate the 
prevailing disturbances. Horsemen were planted at crossings, with instruc- 
tions to cut down any officer or soldier who rode at a gallop; the casks of 
disorderly publicans were emptied in the streets ; loitering volunteers were 
compelled to return to camp or go to prison, and a Government detec- 
tive bureau was organized to apprehend spies, traitors, and swindlers. 

The battles that occurred in rapid succession close to the city rendered 
Washington an immense hospital depét, and there have been at one time 
as many as twenty thousand sick and wounded within its walls. All the 
vehicles in the city have been seized, in emergency, to serve as ambu- 
lances. War-meetings have been held in the Capitol grounds; the balcony 
at ‘ Willard’s” has blazed a welcome to scores of returned captives, and 
the lady of the President has had the taste to hold balls and levées in 
the midst of reverses almost appalling. 

Both city and suburbs have been wofully changed. Railways have 
been laid in the leading streets, and the rickety piers of the “Long 
Bridge ” quiver beneath the weight of trains and locomotives. The green 
heights of Arlington are now stretches of yellow clay where a score of 
forts bake in the sun. The fine colleges at Georgetown are arsenals or 
hospitals ; the navy yard is crowded with masts and smoke-stacks, and 
military roads have been cut through solid rock at Chain-bridge and the 
Aqueduct. The loss of the city is not thought possible, perhaps; for 
workmen pile stone upon stone in the “Treasury extension,” and are 
busy with the great dome of the Capitol. One edifice alone crumbles 
neglected—the stunted shaft of the Washington monument. I picked my 
way to the lodge-keeper’s one afternoon, and having obtained the key, 
passed through a slimy field and a herd of army cattle to the tottering 
steps, ascending which I pushed back the bolts of a wooden door, and 
stood beneath the temporary roof. The rain had dripped to the floor in 
alimy puddle, and the blocks of marble, granite, copper, and lead, that 
compcsed the shaft, were mouldy and frost-eaten. Lugubriously I read :— 

“ Louisiana, ever true to the Union, presents this block of granite.” 

“ Alexandria, the home of Washington, sends this tablet to his monument. 
—Liberty and Union.” 

“‘ This specimen of Tennessee marble testifies the undying attachment ) 
the neighbours of Henry Clay to the Union, founded by George Washington, 
the father of his country.” 

VOL. VII.—No. 37, 5. 
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If we now turn to Richmond, hopeful of a higher patriotism, the wish 
will hardly be realized. However scrupulous as to the end to be attained, 
the means whereby Secession was developed were not such as impartial 
history will entirely applaud. -Disunion was bred in cabals, and pro- 
moted secretly. Officers of the army and navy, commanders of forts and 
arsenals, were tampered with, and the first step toward devotion to the 
new government was perjury to the old. It is a struggle of interests 
alone, founded upon rival ambitions. Each is thoroughly aroused, each 
persuades itself that it is right, each has sacrificed largely, and each 
invokes for its cause God, freedom, and humanity. But there is little 
in tue war-cry of ‘“ Union” upon one side, or “ State Sovereignty ” on the 
other, that touches the sympathy of nations apart. President Lincoln 
and President Davis are high-minded, amiable men. Both are, I believe, 
communicants with orthodox churches, and Lord’s-Day prayers ascend 
from all the pulpits in the land for the exaltation of the one and the confu- 
sion of the other. But Richmond city, like Washington, has its gambling- 
houses, its stews, and its lobbymen. Its newspapers are full of grave 
charges against officers of the army, the cabinet, and Congress. In a 
journal dated May, 1862, I find the following remarks :—‘“ The curse of 
this war is avarice. Its advent was the signal for the schemes and plots 
of monopolists and extortioners, and they have profited enormously by 
their operations. No class of the community has been shielded from their 
heartless and unlimited exactions. Their own Government is considered 
the special victim for their fleecing and swindling operations.” The 
curse of official corruption which has marked almost all popular govern- 
ments extends North and South. At the South the peculation has been 
less, perhaps, because there has been less to steal. 

Richmond is beautifully situated at an angle of the James River, 
which tumbles above, over ledges of flint and granite and around 
miniature islands. A small creek, flowing into the James, bisects the 
town, and upon the elevated ground adjacent its better residences and 
public buildings have been built. Two-fifths of the stable population are 
negroes, and a large number of these are free. The latter are mostly 
dissolute and idle, and their settlements in the suburbs contrast wretchedly 
with the handsome mansions of the dominant whites. Congress meets 
in the State Capitol. The War Office and most of the other Govern- 
ment offices are in Broad and Franklin Streets. The clerks are for the 
most part Maryland exiles, and the detective force is composed, almost to 
aman, of members of the disorganized Baltimore police. 

Richmond has been for fifty years a brilliant and a bad city. During 
much of that time it was the political centre of the South, the abode of 
its most famous orators, jurists, and statesmen, and the chief seat of its 
newspaper press. Political feeling was nowhere so intense. Brawls and 
homicide were common antecedents to its elections here, and duelling was 
frequent amongst its highest residents. Among the first qualifications of 
its Congress-men were a keen eye and a steady hand. Few Richmond 
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editors have not passed the ordeal of fire, and some have paid to the 
“code” the forfeit of their lives. “ Barbecues” and monster proces- 
sions were features of its campaigns, and its “stump” was made famous 
by such feverish disputants as Patrick Henry, John Randolph, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay, and other orators powerful enough there, though 
unknown in England. 

Richmond was the great slave-market whence negroes from the border 
districts were forwarded to the cotton States. London was never more 
enveloped in fog than Richmond in tobacco-fumes. It was a trite 
aphorism there, ‘“ Cheaper to indulge than to abstain.” The chain- 
gang is still retained, and the stranger is shocked by the spectacle of squalid 
men breaking stone on the highways, with iron balls manacled to their legs. 
Hospitality was always great in Richmond; but charity did not extend to 
opinion ; and to question the legitimacy of any distinctive “ institution” 
of the place was flat felony. The Jaws did not merely prescribe what 
one must not do, but what he must not say. The ladies were vivacious 
and ardently partisan ; and the end of every young man’s ambition was an 
elysium of indolence—a thousand acres by the “ Jeems” River, and a hun- 
dred slaves to mix his juleps and till his wheat and tobacco. 

The city has now witnessed almost all the terrible mutations of civil 
war. With closed doors met the Convention that adopted an ordi- 
nance of secession, and the Northern phonographers that reported its 
deliberations were sworn to secresy. Then came the pulling down of the 
old flag and the flaunting of the new. The Gulf troops, who had opened 
the contest at Fort Sumpter, marched into town with the palmetto, the 
pelican, and the pine-tree colours. The militia that had rallied to expel 
John Brown’s motley handful, turned out again and recruited. A silent 
doubtful populace listened here to the formal “ inaugural” of Jefferson 
Davis and Alexander H. Stephens. Long lines of soldiers poured through 
the place to rendezvous at Winchester and Manassas. Hopefully and 
gaily passed the early scenes of secession; but scon the war rolled 
southward, and the blood of thousands of wounded men was seen in the 
streets of the “ shady city.” 

First among the great personages of Richmond is the President, with 
his slight agile figure and intense face. He is a little grey, a trifle 
haggard and careworn, but as fully equal to the responsibilities of his 
post as when, sixteen years ago, he met with a few Mississippians the 
shock of a thousand Mexican lancers. His manners have been likened 
to those of Washington, to whose position, indeed, his own very much 
corresponds. Like the great chief, he has been maligned at home and 
caricatured abroad. The Richmond newspapers have called him incom- 
petent, lukewarm, and hypocritical, but none have been more modest, 
prudent, or devoted. 

The Vice-President goes ambling between his home and the Capitol, 
bowed, furrowed, and hollow of eye and cheek—something to see with a 
shudder and never to forget. His position in the Government is a 
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hegative one, and he remains alone at home much of the time, appa- 
rently weary of the war and the world. Governor Letcher, the “ State 
executive,” is unpopular with all factions, and will be a valuable subject 
for some future Aristophanes of the Southern Confederacy. His pre- 
decessor, now General Henry A. Wise, is one of the most remarkable men 
of the city. The John Brown raid occurred during his administration, 
and he retained his office until the old abolitionist and his men were 
hanged. Governor Wise was once a notorious duellist ; he is now famous 
for his extemporaneous oratory. His career in the field has been generally 
unfortunate ; he revenges himself by delivering political harangues to his 
men at every dress parade. The eldest of his sons was killed at Roanoke, 
in a gallant but rash attempt to escape; and the loss has very much 
embittered the General’s declining years. 

General Winder, the provost-marshal, every sojourner in the city 
knows full well. General Butler would rejoice in the possession of so 
vigilant an officer. While Washington is overrun with the intriguing 
and the disaffected, Richmond has ears for every whisper, and there can 
come no stranger to the city whose movements are not watched and his 
mission understood. To General Winder the whole government of the 
city is entrusted. To his office every publican and boarding-house 
keeper must bring daily lists and descriptions of his lodgers. Keepers 
of livery-stables must return the names and destinations of all who pass 
the city limits. Forty detective officers go and come like shadows day 
and night. The city is enclosed with double lines of provost sentries, and 
unhappy is he who stirs abroad after the beating of tattoo. Offenders 
are marched, singly, before the provost; he sits absolute and imper- 
turbable, erect, prompt, and positive. He has small, searching eyes, a 
beaked nose, and white bristly hair, which suggests the unapproachable 
porcupine. He adopts a harsh voice with prisoners of war, and with 
his justice may blend just a little retaliation; for his brother has long 
been shut up in Fort Warren by Federal gaolers._ 

The prisons of Richmond are in charge of the provost-marshal and 
his deputies. They were, in August last, nine in number, of which 
seven were military and two civil. The captives numbered at that time 
more than 7,000; the State prisoners less than 200. Castle Godwin 
is the Bastile of Richmond. It is an abandoned negro mart, situate 
on a low piece of ground, and approached by steps descending from Broad 
Street. Natives and foreigners—(of the latter class, Germans particularly) 
—have suffered long confinement here; and some have gone hence, 
seated on their coffins, to the fair grounds north of the city, where a 
rope and cross-beam stand always. ‘The rope is attached to their necks, 
the cart driven off, and they are left dangling. The military prisons—of 
which the Libby is the most widely known—are chiefly abandoned tobacco- 
warehouses, built of brick, and generally large, airy, and isolated. The 
bloody “six days’ battles” that redeemed Richmond and the South, 
crowded them with bruised, mangled, and lunatic captives, for whom little 
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preparation was possible. The wounds of the sufferers remained un- 
stanched all the night long, and some men who were but scarred lay 
neglected till mortification ensued. The fevered tossed through many 
hours with lips a-flame and weary longings for home ; and some that died 
remained unburied for days, in horrible companionship with the living. 
All suffered from hunger. Centagious diseases appeared. Crimes broke 
out among the despairing and brutal. Some gamed with cards and dice; 
others robbed the helpless of what they themselves could seldom keep. 
When, after the hostile Governments arranged for an exchange, the sur- 
vivors were marched in bevies to the river and embarked, they huddled 
upon the open deck, ragged, cold, and tortured with vermin, looking 
wistfully for the expected transport. And when at length the hull of the 
relief came in view, with a bit of spangled something that flaunted on the 
flag-pole, the cripple flung up his crutches, and the sick grew strong for 
a little while. 

The condition of the returned prisoners excited much indignation at 
the North, and wilful cruelty was imputed to the Richmond authorities. 
But I am satisfied that they only failed to do what they could not do. 
Their own wounded filled the city, engrossing all attention, and thou- 
sands of their dead covered the field meanwhile. The surgeons were 
not numerous, and there were no medicines. The best attested case of 
murder was that of a Federal soldier, who went over to the Confederates, 
and, being taunted with disloyalty, deliberately shot one of his coun- 
trymen. The prisoners were generally insubordinate, and commonly 
hooted President Davis and his colours, in and out of prison. 

The city is badly fortified, and will not compare in this respect with 
Washington. Spring, Richmond, Fush, Church and Libby Hills, are 
crested with small earthworks, and a line of alternate breastwork, abattis 
and swamp, encircles the north and east suburbs; but the only considerable 
fortifications are built so close to the city that the long-range guns of the 
Federals could easily shell out the inhabitants. After the battles of 
Williamsburg and West Point, panic prevailed in the city. The legis- 
lative bodies adjourned in haste, and the citizens removed their servants 
and household furniture. Danville, a railroad village on the North 
Carolina border, had been selected as the seat of government, and some 
disinterested patriots broached the burning of the town. But Fort Darling 
repulsed the Federal navy, and M‘Clellan gave over his command to 
swamp and pestilence. 

The high rate of food and clothing at the South is well known; but 
in Richmond the enormous prices demanded for all articles of necessity 
may be traced to the speculations of sharpers as well as to the universal 
scarcity. The depreciation of currency has also had its effect; but the 
Confederate Government compels the citizens to receive its notes at par. 
The statement has been frequently denied, that Federal notes, or “ green- 
backs,” are at premium in Richmond. This is, however, true; for by 
the terms of agreement they must be redeemed in any event ; while tho 
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notes of the new Government are only to be redeemed in case of suc- 
cessful revolution. Boots were sold at three and four guineas a pair a 
year ago, coffee at five shillings a pound, and black tea at thirty shillings, 
calico at two shillings. a yard, and beef, eggs, wine, and spirituous 
liquors, were equally dear. Tradesmen are frequently arrested by General 
Winder’s police for charging unfair prices; but the harpies continue to 
thrive, and frequently precede the agents of Government into the inte- 
rior, outbidding them with the farmers for cattle, grain, &c. The city 
is full of poor and bereaved people, many of them voluntary exiles from 
Maryland and the Northern border.. The people of Hampton, who sub- 
mitted to have their beautiful town burned rather than leave it to 
shelter their enemies, are supplicants on the Government and dependent 
upon the citizens. A law exists forbidding the giving of employment to 
foreigners that have not taken the oath of allegiance, and necessitous 
strangers have no choice but to enlist in the armies. 

‘Not more than five regiments have been at any time quartered in Rich- 
niond ; but each State has a rendezvous, whither all parcels and mails 
are sent, and stragglers collected. Notwithstanding every precaution, 
robberies and brawls are frequent; and the number of “ unfortunates” 
is increased to a degree which excites very painful reflections. 

The idleness and business of war are instanced, on the one hand, by 
the belted and spurred braggarts who lounge about the hotels—the closed 
shops, the schools that keep perpetual holiday, the old men that gather 
in the shady side-walks to gossip and bewail, and the negro women that 
scream delightedly at the peals of music, and often, evading the sentrics, 
escape to the North, that terra incognita of their dreams: on the other, 
by the thousands of workmen that frame oddly-constructed floating bat- 
teries at the waterside, and forge great guns at the Tredegar works; the 
medley of transportation-teams that rumble over the bridges and file 
along the turnpike roads ; the gangs of negro men that are marched under 
guard to work at entrenchments and Government buildings; the regiments 
in homespun gray and “ butternut,” that trail dustily through the high- 
streets to swell distant camps. War looks at you from hospital churches 
and through the bright eyes of fever; it thrills you in the limp of cripples 
that beg at the wayside ; it whispers sadly in the rustle of crape, and 
shouts its discontent in the yell of newsboys. Richmond also is a very 
altered city. But it contrasts favourably with Washington; it is under 
firmer control, and its scanty resources are used to better advantage. 
Washington is overrun with rogues, spies, and demagogues: Richmond 
is strictly governed by martial] law, and a single supreme will, that must 
not be gainsayed, is all-pervading. If peaceful counsels at length prevail, 
and the Potomac becomes a dividing line ‘between the sections, Richmond 
may be the first inland city of the South; but Washington will scarcely 
be retained as the seat of Federal government. Neither city can be 
commercially great, but both will be famed as bases for the greatest 
armies that ever met in the shock of civil war. 
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A Christmas Garol for 1862, 


ee Ok ol 


Tue skies are pale, the trees are stiff, 
The earth is dull and old; 

The frost is glittering, as if 
The very sun were cold. 

And Hunger fell is linked with Frost, 
To make men grey and wan: 

Come, Babe, from heaven, or we are lost; 


Be born, O Child of man. 


The children cry, the women shake, 
The strong men stare about ; 

They sleep when they would keep awake— 
They wake ere night is out. 

For they have lost their heritage— 
No sweat is on their brow: 

Come, Babe, and bring them work and wage; 
Be born, and save us now. 


Across the sea, beyond our sight, 
Roars on the fierce debate; 

Down go the men in bloody fight, 
The women weep and hate. 

And in the right be which that may, 
Surely the strife is long : 

Come thou, O Child, thy lowly way, 


And right will have no wrong. 


Good men speak lies against thine own— 
Tongues quick, and hearing slow ; 
They will not let thee walk alone, 
And think to serve thee so: 
If they the children’s freedom saw, 
In thee, the children’s king, 
They would be still with holy awe, 
Or only speak to sing. 


Some neither lie, nor starve, nor fight, 
Nor yet the poor deny ; 
But in their hearts all is not right— 
They often sit and sigh. 
Earth cries with all her nights and days, 
Grey frosts and golden corn ; 
The travailing creation prays: 
O Son of God, be born. 
GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
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The Story of Elizabeth. 


———9 0 


PART V. 


BeroreE he went to bed that night Dampier wrote the end of his lettes 
to Prue. He described, rather amusingly, the snubbing which Elly had 
given him, the dry way in which Sir John had received his advances, the 
glances of disfavour with which aunt Jean listened to his advice. “So 
this is all the gratitude one gets for interfering in the most sensible 
manner. If you are as ungrateful, Prue, for this immense long letter, 
I shall, indeed, have laboured in vain. It is one o'clock. Bong! there 
it went from the tower. Good-night, dear; your beloved brother is 
going to bed. Love to Miles. Kiss the children all round for their and 
your affectionate W. D.” 

Will Dampier was not in the least like his letter. I know two or 
three men who are manly enough, who write gentle, gossiping letters like 
women. He was a big, commonplace young man, straight-minded and 
tender-hearted, with immense energy, and great good spirits. He believed 
in himself ; indeed, he tried so heartily and conscientiously to do what was 
right, that he could not help knowing more or less that he was a good 
fellow. And then he had a happy knack of seeing one side of a question, 
and having once determined that so and so was the thing to be done, he 
could do so and so without one doubt or compunction. He belonged to 
the school of athletic Christianity. I heard some one once say that there 
are some of that sect who would almost make out cock-fighting to 
be a religious ceremony. William Dampier did not go so far as this; 
but he heartily believed that nothing was wrong that was done with a 
Christian and manly spirit. He rode across country, he smoked pipes, 
he went out shooting, he played billiards and cricket, he rowed up and 
down the river in his boat, and he was charming with all the grumbling 
old men and women in his parish, he preached capital sermons—short, 
brisk, well-considered. He enjoyed life and all its good things with a 
grateful temper, and made most people happy about him. 

One day, Elly began to think what a different creed Will Dampier’s 
was from her stepfather’s, only she did not put her thoughts into words. 
It was not her way. 

Tourneur, with a great heart, set on the greatest truth, feeling the 
constant presence of those mightier dispensations, cared but little for the 
affairs of to-day: they seemed to him subordinate, immaterial; they lost 
all importance from comparison to that awful reality that this man had so 
vividly realized to himself. To Dampier, it was through the simple 
language of his daily life that he could best express what good was in 
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him. He saw wisdom and mercy, he saw order and progression, he saw 
infinite variety and wonder in all natural things, in all life, at all places 
and hours. By looking at this world, he could best understand and adore 
the next. ‘ 

And yet Tourneur’s was the loftier spirit: to him had come a certain 
knowledge and understanding, of which Dampier had scarce a conception. 
Dampier, who felt less keenly, could well be more liberal, more forbearing. 
One of these two told Elly that we were put into the world to live in it, 
and to be thankful for our creation; to do our duty, and to labour until 
the night should come when no man can work. The other said, sadly, 
you are born only to overcome the flesh, to crush it under foot, to turn 
away from all that you like most, innocent or not. What do I care? 
Are you an immortal spirit, or are you a clod of earth? Will you 
suffer that this all-wondrous, all-precious gift should be clogged, and 
stifled, and choked, and destroyed, may be, by despicable daily concerns? 
Tourneur himself set an example of what he preached by his devoted, 
humble, holy, self-denying life. And yet Elly turned with a sense of 
infinite relief to the other creed: she could understand it, sympathize 
with it, try to do good, though to be good was beyond her frail powers. 
Already she was learning to be thankful, to be cheerful, to be unselfish, to 
be keenly penitent for her many shortcomings. 

As the time drew near when an answer to her note might be expected, 
Miss Dampier grew anxious and fidgety, dropped her stitches, looked out 
for the post, and wondered why no letter came. Elly was only a little 
silent, a little thoughtful. She used to go out by herself and take long 
walks. One day Will, returning from one of his own peregrinations, 
came upon her sitting on the edge of a cliff staring at the distant coast of 
France. It lay blue, pale like a dream-country, and glimmered in the 
horizon. Who would believe that there was reality, busy life in all 
earnest, going on beyond those calm heavenly-looking hills! Another 
time his aunt sent him out to look for her, and he found her at the end of 
the pier, leaning against the chain, and still gazing towards France. 

In his rough, friendly manner he said, “I wish you would look 
another way sometimes, Miss Gilmour, up or down, or in the glass even. 
You make me feel very guilty, for to tell the truth I—I advised John——” 

“T thought so,” Elly cried, interrupting. “ And you were quite right. 
I advised him too,” she said, with a smile. “Don’t you think he has 
taken your advice?” 

Will looked down uncomfortably. “TI think so,” he said, in a low tone. 

And, meanwhile, Miss Dampier was sitting in the window and the 
sunshine, knitting castles in the air. 

“Suppose he does not take this as an answer? Suppose Letitia has 
found somebody else, suppose the door opens and he comes in, and the 
sun shines into the room, and then he seizes Elly’s hand, and says, 
‘ Though you give me up I will not give up the hope of calling you mine,” 
1d Elly glances up bright, blushing, happy... . . Suppose Lady 
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Dampier is furious, and dear Tishy makes peace? I should like to see 
Elizabeth mistress of the dear old house. I think my mother was like her. 
I don't approve of cousins’ marriages. . . . . How charming she would 
look coming along the old oak gallery.” Look at the old maid in the 
window building castles in the air through her spectacles. But it is a 
ridiculous sight; she is only a fat, foolish old woman. All her fancies 
are but follies flying away with caps and jingling bells—they vanish 
through the window as the door opens and the young people come in. 

“ IIere is a letter for you the porter gave me in the hall,” said Will, 
as carelessly as he could; Jean saw Elly’s eyes busy glancing at the 
writing. 

Hotel du Rhin. 
My pear Aunt JeAN,— Many thanks for your note, and the enclosure. My 
mother and Letitia are with me, and we shall all go back to Friar’s Bush on Thursday. 
Elly’s decision is the wisest under the circumstances, and we had better abide by it. 
Give her my love. Letitia knows nothing, as my mother has had the grace to be 
silent.—Yours affectionately, J. C. D. 
P.S.—You will be good to her, won’t you ? 

Miss Dampier read the note imperturbably, but while she read 
there seemed to run through her a cold thrill of disappointment, which 
was so unendurable that after a minute she got up and left the room. 

When she came back, Elly said with a sigh, “ Where is he?” 

* At Paris,” said Miss Dampier. “ They have saved him all trouble 
and come to him. He sends you his love, Elly, which is very handsome 
of him, considering how much it is worth. 

“It has been worth a great deal to me,” said Elly, in her sweet voice. 
“Tt is all over; but Iam grateful still, and always shall be. I was very 
rash; he was very kind. Let me be grateful, dear aunt Jean, to those 
who are good tome.” And she kissed the old woman’s shrivelled hand. 

Miss Gilmour cheered up wonderfully from that time. Iam sure that 
if she had been angry with him, if she had thought herself hardly used, 
if she had had more of what people call self-respect, less of that sweet 
humility of nature, it would not have been so. 

As the short, happy, delightful six weeks which she was to spend with 
Miss Dampier came to an end, she began to use all her philosophy and 
good resolves to reconcile herself to going home. Will Dampier was gone. 
He had only been able to stay a week. They missed him. But still 
they managed to be very comfortable together. Tea-talk, long walks, long 
hours on the sands, novels and story-books, idleness and contentment— 
why couldn’t it go on for ever? Elly said. Aunt Jean laughed and said 
they might as well be a ceuple of jelly-fish at once. And so the time 
went by, but one day just before she went away, Mr. Will appeared again 
unexpectedly. 

Elly was sitting in the sun on the beach, throwing idle stones into the 
sea. She had put down her novel on the shingle beside her. It was 
Deerbrook, I think—an old favourite of Jean Dampier’s. Everybody 
knows what twelve o'clock is like on a fine day at the sea-side. It means 
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fittle children, nurses in clean cotton gowns, groups of young ladies 
scattered here and there; it means a great cheerfulness and tranquillity, a 
delightful glitter, and life, and light: happy folks plashing in the water, 
bathing-dresses drying in the sun, all sorts of aches, pains, troubles, 
vanishing like mist, in its friendly beams. Elly was thinking: “ Yes, how 
pleasant and nice it is, and how good, how dear aunt Jean is! Only six - 
months, and she says I am to come to her in her cottage again.” (Splash 
a stone goes into the water.) ‘Only six months! I will try and spend 
them better than I ever spent six months before. Eugh! If it was not 
for Mme. Jacob . . . . I really do love my stepfather, and could 
live happily enough with him.” (Splash.) Suddenly an idea came to 
Elly—the Pasteur Boulot was the idea. ‘‘ Why should not he marry 
Mme. Jacob? He admires her immensely. Ah! what fun that would 
be!” (Splash, splash, a couple of stones). And then, tramp, tramp, on 
the shingle behind her, and a cheery man’s voice says, ‘‘ Here you are !” 

Elly stares up in some surprise, and looks pleased, and attempts to get 
up, but Will Dampier—he was the man—sits down beside her, opens his 
umbrella, and looks very odd. ‘I only came down for the day,” he said, 
after a little preliminary talk. “I have been with aunt Jean; she tells 
me you are going home to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” says Elly, with a sigh; “ but I’m to come back again and see 
her ina little time.” 

“Tm glad of that,” says the clergyman. ‘ What sort of place do you 
live in at Paris.” 

“Tt is rather a dull place,” says Elly. “I am very fond of my step- 
father ; besides him, there is Anthony, and five young pupils, there is an 
old French cook, and a cross maid, and my mother, and a horri a 
sister of Monsieur Tourneur’s, and Tou-'ou, and Lou-Lou, and me.” 

“Why, that is quite a little colony,” said Dampier. “ And what will 
you do there when you get back?” 

“T must see,” said the girl, smiling. ‘ Till now I have done nothing 
at all; but that is stupid work. I shall teach Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou a 
little, and mind the house if my mother will let me, and learn to cook from 
Frangoise. I have a notion that it may be useful some day or other.” 

“Do, by all means,” said Will; “it is a capital idea. But as years 
go on, what do you mean todo? ‘Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou will grow up, 
and you will have mastered the art of French cookery r 

“How can you ask such things?” Elly said, looking out at the sea. 
“T cannot tell, or make schemes for the future.” 

“Pray forgive me,” said Will, “for asking such a question, but have 
you any idea of marrying M. Anthony eventually?” 

“ He is a dear old fellow,” said Elly, flushing up. “I am not going 
to answer any such questions. Iam not half good enough for him—that 
is my answer.” ; 

“ But suppose —— ? ” 

“Pray don’t suppose. I am not going to marry anybody, or to think 
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much about such things ever again, Do you imagine that I am not the 
wiser for all my experience ?” 

“ Are you wise now?” said Will, still in his odd manner. (“ Look at 
that pretty little fishing-smack,” Elly interrupted.) “Show it,” he went 
on, never heeding, “ by curing yourself of your fancy for my cousin John; 
by curing yourself, and becoming some day a really useful personage and 
member of society.” 

Elly stared at him, as well she might. “ Come back to England some 
day,” he continued, still looking away, ‘‘to your home, to your best voca- 
tion in life, to be happy, and useful, and well-loved,” he said, with a sweet 
inflexion in his voice ; ‘ that is no very hard fate.” 

“ What are you talking about?” said Elly. ‘ How can I cure my- 
self? How can I ever forget what is past? I am not going to be dis- 
contented, or to be particularly happy at home. I am going to try—to 
try and do my best.” 

“‘ Well, then, do your best to get cured of this hopeless nonsense,” 
said Mr. William Dampier, “‘ and turn your thoughts to real good sense, 
to the real business of life, and to making yourself and others happy, 
instead of wasting and maudling away the next few best years of your 
life, regretting and hankering after what is past and unattainable. For 
some strong minds, who can defy the world, and stand alone without the 
need of sympathy and sustainment, it is a fine thing to be faithful to a 
chimera,” he said, with a pathetic ring in his voice. ‘ But I assure you, 
infidelity is better still sometimes, more human, more natural, particularly 
for a confiding and uncertain person like yourself.” Was he thinking of 
to-day as he spoke? Was he only thinking of Elly, and preaching only 
to her ? 

“ You mean I had better marry him?” said Elly, while her eyes filled 
up with tears, and she knocked one stone against another. ‘ And yet 
aunt Jean says, ‘ No !’—that I need not think of it. It seems to me as 
if I—I had rather jump into the sea at once,” said the girl, dashing the 
stones away, “ though I love him dearly, dear old fellow !” 

‘J did not exactly mean M. Anthony,” said Will, looking round for 
the first time, and smiling at -her tears and his own talk. 

Elizabeth was puzzled still. For, in truth, her sad experience had 
taught her to put but little faith in kindness and implications of kindness 
—to attach little meaning to the good-nature and admiration a beautiful 
young woman was certain to meet with on every side. It had not 
occurred to her that Will, who had done so little, seen her so few times, 
could be in love with her; when John, for whom she would have died, 
who said and looked so much, had only been playing with her, and pity- 
ing her as if she had been a child; and she said, still with tears, but 
not caring much— 

‘*T shall never give a different answer. I believe you are right, but I 
have not the courage to try. I think I could try and be good if I stay as 
Iam; but to be bound and chained to Anthony all the rest of my life— 
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once I thought it possible; but now You who advise it do not know 
what it is.” 

“But I never advised it,” Will said; “you won't understand me. 
Dear Elizabeth, why won't you see that it is of myself that I am speaking?” 

Elly felt for a moment as if the sea had rushed up suddenly, and 
caught her away on its billows, and then the next moment she found that 
she was only sitting crying in the sun, on the sands. 

“‘ Look here: every day I live, I get worse and worse,” she sobbed. 
“T flirt with one person after another—I don’t deserve that you should 
ever speak to me again—I can’t try and talk about myself—I do like 
you, and—and yet I know that the only person I care for really is the 
one who does not care for me ; and if I married you to-morrow, and I saw 
John coming along the street I should rush away to meet him. I don't 
want to marry him, and I don’t know what I want. But, indeed, I have 
tried to be good. You are stronger than me, don’t be hard upon me.” 

“ My dear little girl,” said Will, loyally and kindly, ‘‘don’t be unhappy, 
you have not flirted with me. Icouldn’t be hard upon you if I tried: 
you are a faithful little soul. Shall I tell you about myself? Once not so 
very long ago I liked Tishy almost as well as you like John. There, 
now, you see that you have done no great harm, and only helped to 
cheer me up again, and I am sure that you and I will be just as good 
friends as ever. As for John,” he added, in quite a different tone, “ the 
sooner you forget all about him the better.” 

Will took her hand, which was lying limp on the shingle, said 
“Good-by,” took up his umbrella, and walked away. 

And so, by some strange arrangement, Elly put away from her a 
second time the love of a good and honourable man, and turned back im- 
potently to the memory—it was no more—of a dead and buried passion. 
Was this madness or wisdom? Was this the decree of fate or of folly ? 

She sat all in a maze, staring at the sea and the wavelets, and in half 
an hour rushed into the sitting-room, flung her arms round Miss 
Dampier’s neck, and told her all that had happened. 


Elly expected, she did not know why, that there would be some great 
difference when she got back to the old house at Paris. Her heart sank 
as Clementine, looking just as usual, opened the great door, and stepped 
_ forward to help with the box. She went into the courtyard. Those 
cocks and hens were pecketting between the stones, the poplar-trees 
shivering, Francoise in her blue gown came out of the kitchen: it was 
like one of the dreams which used to haunt her pillow. This sameness 
and monotony was terrible. Already in one minute it seemed to her that 
she had never been away. Her mother and father were out. Mme. Jacob 
came downstairs with the children to greet her and see her. Ah! they 
had got new frocks, and were grown—that was some relief. Tou-Tou and 
Lou-Lou were not more delighted with their little check black-and-white 
alpacas than Elly was. 
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Anthony was away—she was glad. After the first shock the girl 
took heart and courage, and set herself to practise the good resolu- 
tions she had made when she was away. It was not so hard as she had 
fancied to be a little less ill-tempered and discontented, because you see 
she had really behaved so very badly before. But it was not so easy to 
lead the cheerful devoted life she had pictured to herself. Her mother 
was very kind, very indifferent, very unhappy, Elizabeth feared. She 
was ill too, and out of health, but she bore great suffering with wonder- 
ful patience and constancy. Tourneur looked haggard and worn. Had 
he begun to discover that he could not understand his wife, that he had 
not married the woman he fancied he knew so well, but some quite 
different person? [Ill-temper, discontent, he could have endured and 
dealt with, but a terrible mistrust and doubt had come into his heart, he 
did not know how or when, and had nearly broken it. 

A gloom seemed hanging over this sad house; a sort of hope- 
less dreariness. Do you remember how cheerful and contented Caroline 
had been at first? By degrees she began to get a little tired now and then 
—a little weary. All these things grew just a little insipid and distasteful. 
Do you know that torture to which some poor slaves have been subjected ? 
I believe it is only a drop of water falling at regular intervals upon their 
heads, At first they scarcely heed it, and talk and laugh; then they 
become silent; and still the drop falls and drips. And then they moan 
and beg for mercy, and still it falls; and then scream out with horror, 
and cry out for death, for this is more than they can bear—but still it 
goes on falling. I have read this somewhere, and it seems to me that 
this applies to Caroline Tourneur, and to the terrible life which had 
begun for her. 

Her health failed, and she daily lost strength and interest in the things 
by which she was surrounded; then they became wearisome. Her tired 
frame was not equal to the constant exertions she had imposed upon 
herself: from being wearisome, they grew hateful to her ; and, one by 
one, she gave them up. Then the terrible sameness of a life in which 
her heart was no longer set, seemed to crush her down day by day: 
a life never. lived from high and honourable motives, but for mean and 
despicable ends; a life lofty and noble to those who, with great hearts 
and good courage, knew how to look beyond it, and not to care for the 
things of the world, but dull and terrible beyond expression to a 
woman whose whole soul was set amidst the thorns and thistles; and 
who had only rushed by chance into this narrow path blindfold with 
passion and despair. 

Now she has torn the bandage off her eyes; now she is struggling 
to get out of it, and beating against the thorns, and wearily trying 
to trace back her steps. Elly used to cry out in her childish way. 
Caroline, who is a woman, is silent, and utters not one word of complaint; 
only her cheeks fall away and her eyes glare out of great black rings. 

Elly came home blooming and well, and was shocked and frightened 
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at first to see the change which had come over her mother. She did not 
ask the reason of it, but, as we all do sometimes, accepted without much 
speculation the course of events. Things come about so simply and 
naturally that people are often in the midst of strangest histories 
without having once thought so, or wondered that it should be. Very 
soon all the gloomy house, though she did not know it, seemed 
brightened and cheered by her coming home. Even Mme. Jacob 
relented a little when she heard Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou’s shouts of 
laughter one day coming through the open window. The three girls 
were at work in the garden. I do not know that they were doing much 
good except to themselves. It was a keen, clear, brilliant winter morning, 
and the sun out of doors put out the smouldering fires within. 

The little girls were laughing and working with all their hearts. 
Elly was laughing too, and tearing up dried old plants, and heaping 
broken flower-pots together. Almost happy, almost contented, almost 
good. . . And there is many a worse state of mind than this. She 
was sighing as she laughed, for she was thinking of herself, pacing round 
and round the neglected garden once not so long ago; then she thought 
of the church on the hill-top, then of Will Dampier, and then of John, and 
then she came upon a long wriggling worm, and she jumped away and 
forgot to be sentimental. Besides working in the garden, she set to 
teaching the children in her mother’s school. What this girl turned her 
hand to, she always did well and thoroughly. She even went to visit 
some of the sick people, and though she never took kindly to these 
exercises, the children liked to say their lessons to her, and the sick 
people were glad when she came in. She was very popular with them all; 
perhaps the reason was, that she did not do these things from a sense of 
duty, and did not look upon the poor and the sick as so many of us do, 
as a selfish means for self-advancement; she went to them because 
it was more convenient for her to go than for anybody else—she only 
thought of their needs, grumbled at the trouble she was taking, and 
it never occurred to her that this unconsciousness was as good as a good 
conscience. 

My dear little Elizabeth! I am glad that at last she is behaving 
pretty well. Tourneur strokes her head sometimes and holds out his 
kind hand to her when she comes into his room. His eyes follow her 
fondly as if he were her father. One day she told him about William 
Dampier. He sighed as he heard the story. It was all ordained for the 
best, he said to himself. But he would have been glad to know her 
happy, and he patted her cheek and went into his study. 

Miss Dampier's letters were Elly’s best treasures: how eagerly she 
took them from Clementine’s hands, how she tore them open and read 
them once, twice, thrice. No novels interest people so much as their 
own—a story in which you have ever so little a part to enact thrills, and 
excites, and amuses to the very last. You don’t skip the reflections, 
the descriptions do not weary. I can fancy Elly sitting in a heap on the 
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floor, and spelling out Miss Dampier’s ; Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou looking on 
with respectful wonder. 

But suddenly the letters seemed to her to change. They became 
short and reserved, they were not interesting any more. Looked for so 
anxiously, they only brought disappointment when they came, and no 
word of the people about whom she longed to hear, no mention of their 
doings. Even Lady Dampier’s name would have been welcome. But 
there was nothing. It was in vain she read and re-read so eagerly, 
longing and thirsting for news. 

Things were best as they were, she told herself a hundred times; and 
so, though poor Elly sighed and wearied, and though her heart sank, she 
did not speak to any one of her trouble: it was a wholesome one, she told 
herself, one that must be surmounted and overcome by patience. Some- 
times her work seemed almost greater than her strength, and then she 
would go upstairs and cry a little bit and pity herself, and sop up all her 
tears, and then run round and round the garden once or twice, and come 
back, with bright eyes and glowing cheeks, to chatter with Frangoise, to 
look after her mother and Stephen Tourneur, to scold the pupils and 
make jokes at them, to romp with the little girls. 

One day she found her letter waiting on the hall-table, and tore it 
open with a trembling hope. . . . Aunt Jean described the weather, 
the pigsty, made valuable remarks on the news contained in the daily 
papers, signed herself, ever her affectionate old friend. And that was 
all. Was not that enough? Elly asked herself, with such a sigh. She was 
reading it over in the doorway of the salle-’-manger, bonneted and 
cloaked, with all the remains of the mid-day meal congealing and dis- 
ordered on the table. 

“Es-tu préte, Elizabeth?” said Tou-Tou, coming in with a little 
basket—there were no stones in it this time. “ Tiens, voila ce que ma 
tante envoie 4 cette pauvre Madame Jonnes.” 

Madame Jonnes was only Mrs. Jones, only an old woman dying in a 
melancholy room hard by—in a melancholy room in a deserted street, 
where there were few houses but long walls, where the mould was 
feeding, and yellow placards were pasted and defaced and flapping in 
shreds, and where Elly, picking her little steps over the stones, saw blades 
of grass growing between them. There was a chantier—a great wood- 
yard—on one side; now and then a dark doorway leading into a black 
and filthy court, out of which a gutter would come with evil smells, 
flowing murkily into the street ; in the distance, two figures passing ;-a 
child in a nightcap, thumping a doll upon a kerbstone; a dog snuffing 
at a heap ; at the end of the street the placarded backs of tall houses built 
upon a rising ground; a man in a blouse wheeling a truck, and singing 
out dismally ; and meanwhile, good old Mrs. Jones was dying close at 
hand, under this black and crumbling doorway, in a room opening with 
cracked glass-doors upon tlie yard. 

She was lying alone upon her bed; the nurse they had sent to her was 
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gossiping with the porter in his lodge. Kindly and dimly her eyes 
opened and smiled somehow at the girl, out of the faded bed, out of a 
«mystery of pain, of grief, and solitude. 

It was a mystery indeed, which Elizabeth, standing beside it, could 
not understand, though she herself had lain so lately and so resignedly 
upon a couch of sickness. Age, abandonment, seventy years of life—how 
many of grief and trouble? As she looked at the dying, indifferent face, 
she saw that they were almost ended. And in the midst of her pity and 
shrinking compassion Elly thought to herself that she would change all 
with the sick woman, at that minute, to have endured, to have surmounted 
so much. 

She sat with her till the dim twilight came through the dirty and 
patched panes of the windows. Even as she waited there her thouglits 
went wandering, and she was trying to picture to herself faces and scenes 
that she could not see. She knew that the shadows were creeping round 
about those whom she loved, as quietly as they were rising here in this 
sordid room. It was their evening as it was hers; and then she said to 
herself that they who made up so large a part of her life must, perforce, 
think of her sometimes: she was part of their lives, even though they 
should utterly neglect and forget and abandon her; even though they should 
never meet again from this day; though she should never hear their names 
so much as mentioned; though their paths should separate for ever. For 
a time they had travelled the same road ah! she was thankful even 
for so much; and she unconsciously pressed the wasted hand she was 
holding: and then her heart thrilled with tender, unselfish gladness as 
the feeble fingers tried to clasp hers, and the faltering whisper tried to 
bless. 

She came home sad and tired from her sick woman’s bedside, 
thinking of the last kind gleam of the eyes as she left the room. She 
went straight upstairs and took off her shabby dress, and found 
another, and poured out water and bathed her face. Her heart was 
beating, her hands trembling. She was remembering and regretting; 
she was despairing and longing, and yet resigned, as she had learnt to be 
of late. She leant against the wall for a minute before she went down ; 
she was dressed in the blue dress, with her favourite little locket hanging 
round her neck. She put her hand tiredly to her head; and so she stood, 
as she used to stand when she was a child, in a sort of dream, and almost 
out of the world. And as she was waiting a knock came at the door. It 
was Clementine who knocked, and who said, in the sing-song way in 
which Frenchwomen speak—‘“ Mademoiselle, voila pour vous.” 

It was too dark to see anything, except that it was another familiar- 
looking letter. Elly made up her mind not to be disappointed any more, 
and went downstairs leisurely to the study, where she knew she should 
find Tourneur’s lamp alight. And she crossed the hall and turned the 
handle of the door, and opened it and went in. 

The lamp, with its green shade on the table, lit up one part of the 
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room, but in the duskiness, standing by the stove and talking eagerly, were 
two people whom she could not distinguish very plainly. One of them was 
Tourneur, who looked round and came to meet her, and took her hand. 

Suddenly her heart began to beat so that her breath was taken away. 
What was this? Who was this ? What chance had she come upon ? 
Such mad hopes as hers, were they ever fulfilled? Was this moment, 
so sudden, so unlooked for, the one for which she had despaired and 
longed ; for which she had waited and lived through an eternity of grief? 
Was it John Dampier into whose hand Tourneur put hers? Was she 
still asleep and dreaming one of those terrible dreams, from which, ah me! 
she must awake? In this dream she heard the Pasteur saying, “ Il a bien 
des choses 4 vous dire, Elizabeth,” and then he seemed to go away and to 
leave them. In this dream, bewildered and trembling, with a desperate 
effort, she pulled her hand away, and said, “ What does itmean? Where 
is Tishy? Why do you come, John? Why don’t you leave me in 
peace?” And then it was a dream no longer, but a truth and a 
reality, when John began to speak in his familiar way, and she heard 
his voice, and saw him before her, and—yes, it was he; and he said, 
“Tishy and I have had a quarrel, Elly. We are nothing to one another 
any more, and so I have come to you—to—to—tell you that I have 
behaved like a fool all this time.” And he turned very red as he spoke, 
and then he was silent, and then he took both her hands and spoke again: 
“Tell me, dear,” he said, looking up into her sweet eyes,—“ Elly, tell 
me, would you—won’t you—be content with a fool for a husband?” 
And Elizabeth Gilmour only answered, “ Oh, John, John!” and burst into 
a great flood of happy tears: tears which fell raining peace and calm after 
this long drought and misery ; tears which made him sad, and yet happier 
than he had ever dreamt of or imagined; tears which quieted her, soothed 
her, and healed all her troubles. 

Before John went away that night, Elly read Miss Dampier’s letter, 
which explained his explanations. The old lady wrote in a state of 
incoherent excitement—It was some speech of Will’s which had brought 
the whole thing about. 

“ What did he say?” Elly asked (looking up from the letter). 

Sir John said, “ He asked me if I did not remember that church on 
the hill, at Boatstown? We were all out in the garden, by the old statue 
of the nymph; Tishy suddenly stopped, and turned upon me, and cried 
out, when was I last at Boatstown? And then I was obliged to confess, 
and we had a disagreeable scene enough, and she appealed to William— 
gave me my congé, and I was not sorry, Elly.” 

“ But had you never told her about ." 

“Tt was from sheer honesty that I was silent,” said Sir John ; “a man 
who sincerely wishes to keep his word doesn’t say, ‘ Madam, I like some 
one else, but I will marry you if you insist upon it ;’ only the worst of 
it is, that we were both uncomfortable, and I now find she suspected me 
the whole time. She sent me a note in the evening. Look here:— 
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The note said— 

I have been thinking about what I said just now in the garden. I am more than 
ever decided that it is best we two should part. But I do not choose to say good-by 
to you in an angry spirit, and so this is to tell you that I forgive you all the injustice 
of your conduct to me. Everybody seems to have been in a league to deceive me, and 
I have not found out one true friend among you all. How could you for one moment 
imagine that I should wish to marry a man who preferred another woman? You may 
have been influenced and worked upon; but for all that I should never be able to place 
confidence in you again, and I feel it is best and happiest for us both that all should 
be at an end between us. 

You will not wonder that, though I try to forgive you, I cannot help feeling 
indignant at the way in which I have been used. I could never understand exactly 
what was going on in your mind. You were silent, you equivocated; and not you 
only, everybody seems to have been thinking of themselves, and never once for me. 
Even William, who professes to care for me still, only spoke by chance, and revealed 
the whole history. When he talked to yon about Boatstown, some former suspicions 
of mine were confirmed, and by the most fortunate chance two people have been saved 
from a whole lifetime of regret. 

I will not trust myself to think of the way in which I should have been bartered 
had I only discovered the truth when it was too late. IfI speak plainly, it is in justice 
to myself, and from no unkindness to you; for though I bid you farewell, I can still 
sincerely sign myself, yours affectionately, Laritra. 

Elly read the letter, and gave it back to him, and sighed, and then 
went on with Miss Dampier’s epistle. 

For some time past Jean Dampier wrote she had noticed a growing 
suspicion and estrangement between the engaged couple. John was 
brusque and morose at times, Tishy cross and defiant. He used to come 
over on his brown mare, and stop at the cottage gate, and ask about Elly, 
and then interrupt her before she could answer and change the talk. He 
used to give her messages to send, and then retract them. He was always 
philosophizing and discoursing about first affections. Letitia, too, used to 
come and ask about Elly. 

Miss Dampier hoped that John himself would put an end to this false 
situation. She did not know how to write about either of them to Elly. 
Her perplexities had seemed unending. 

“ But I also never heard that you came to Boatstown,” Elly said. 

“ And yet I saw you there,” said John, “standing at the end of the 
pier.” And then he went on to tell her a great deal more, and to confess 
all that he had thought while he was waiting for her. 

Elly passed her hand across her eyes with the old familiar action. 

“ And you came to Boatstown, and you went away when you read 
Tishy’s writing, and you had the heart to be angry with me?” she said. 

“ T was worried, and out of temper,” said John. “I felt I was doing 
wrong when I ran away from Tishy. I blamed you because I was in a 
rage with myself. I can’t bear to think of it. But I was punished, Elly. 
Were you ever jealous?” She laughed and nodded her head. “I daresay 
not,” he went on; “when I sailed away and saw you standing so confi- 
dentiaily with Will Dampier, I won’t try and tell you what I suffered. 
I could bear to give you up—but. to see you another man’s wife Elly, 
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I know you never were jealous, or you would understand what I felt at 
that moment.” 

When their ¢éte-d-téte was over they went into the next room. All 
the family congratulated them, Madame Tourneur among the rest; slie 
was ill and tired that evening, and lying on the yellow Utrecht velvet 
sofa. But it was awkward for them and uncomfortable, and John went 
home early to his inn. As Elly went up to bed that night Francoise 
brought her one other piece of news—Madame Jones was dead. They 
had sent to acquaint the police. But Elly was so happy, that, though she 
tried, she could not be less happy because of this. All the night she lay 
awake, giving thanks and praise, and saying over to herself, a hundred 
times, “ At last—at last !” 

At last! after all this long rigmarole. At last! after all these 
despairing adjectives and adverbs. At last! after all these thousands of 
hours of grief and despair. Did not that one minute almost repay her 
for them all? She went on telling herself, as I have said, that it was no 
dream—that she need never awake. And I, who am writing her story, 
wonder if it is so—wonder if ever to such dreams as these there may 
not be a waking one day, when all the visions that surround us shall 
vanish and disappear for ever into eternal silence and oblivion. Dear 
faces—voices whose tones speak to us even more familiarly than the 
tender words which they utter! It would, in truth, seem almost too 
hard to bear, if we did not guess—if we were not told—how the love which 
makes such things so dear to us endures in the eternity out of which 
they have passed. 

Happiness like Elly’s is so vague and so great that it is impossible to 
try to describe it. To a nature like hers, full of tenderness, faithful 
and eager, it came like a sea, ebbing and flowing with waves, and with 
the sun shining and sparkling on the water, and lighting the fathoms 
below. Ido not mean to say that my poor little heroine was such a tre- 
mendous creature that she could compass the depths and wide extent of a 
sea in her heart. Love is not a thing which belongs to any one of us indivi- 
dually ; it is everywhere, here and all round about, and sometimes people's 
hearts are opened, and they guess at it, and realize that it is theirs. 

Dampier came early next morning, looking kind and happy and bright, 
to fetch her for a walk; Elly was all blue ribbons and blue eyes ; her feet 
seemed dancing against her will, she could hardly walk quietly along. Old 
Frangoise looked after them as they walked off towards the Bois de 
Boulogne; Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou peeped from their bed-room window. 
The sun was shining, the sky had mounted Elly’s favourite colours. 


When I first saw Lady Dampier she had only been married a day or 
two. I had been staying at Guildford, and I drove over one day to see 
my old friend Jean Dampier. I came across the hills and by Coombe 
Bottom and along the lanes, and through the little village street, and 
when I reached the cottage I saw Elly, of whom I had heard so much, 
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standing at the gate. She was a very beautiful young woman, tall and 
straight, with the most charming blue eyes, a sweet frank voice, and a 
taking manner, and an expression on her face that I cannot describe. 
She had a blue ribbon in her hair, which was curling in a crop. She held 
her hat full of flowers; behind her the lattices of the cottage were gleaming 
in the sun; the creepers were climbing and flowering about the porch. 

All about rose a spring incense of light, of colour, of perfume. ~The 
country folks were at work in the fields and on the hills. The 
light shone beyond the church spire, beyond the cottages and glowing 
trees. Inside the cottage, through the lattice, I could see aunt Jean 
nodding over her knitting: 

She threw down her needles to welcome me. Of course I was going 
to stay to tea—and I said that was my intention in-coming. As the sun 
set, the clouds began to gather, coming quickly we knew not from whence; 
but we were safe and dry, sitting by the lattice and gossiping, and 
meanwhile Miss Dampier went on with her work. 

Elly had been spending the day with her, she told me. Sir John was 
to come for her, and presently he arrived, dripping wet, through the April 
shower which was now pouring over the fields. 

The door of the porch opens into the little dining-room, where the 
tea was laid: a wood fire was crackling in the tall cottage chimney. 
Elizabeth was smiling by the hearth, toasting cakes with one hand and 
holding a book in the other, when the young man walked in. 

He came into the room where we were sitting and shook hands with 
us both, and then he laughed and said he must go and dry himself by 
the fire, and he went back. 

So Jean Dampier and I sat mumbling confidences in the inner room, 
and John and Elly were chattering to one another by the burning wood logs, 

The door was open which led, with a step, into the dining-room, 
where the wood fire was burning. Darkness was setting in. The rain 
was over, the clouds swiftly breaking and coursing away, and such a 
bright, mild-eyed little star peeped in through the lattice at us two old 
maids in the window. It was a shame to hear, but how could we help 
it? Out of the fire-lit room the voices came to us, and when we ceased 
chattering for an instant, we heard them so plainly— 

“‘Tsaw Will to-day,” said a voice. “ He was talking about Letitia. I 
think there will be some news of them before long. Should you be glad?” 

“Ah! so glad. I don’t want to be the only happy woman in the 
world.” 

“My dearest Elly!” said the kind voice. “ And you will never 
regre-——-_ And are you happy?” 

“ Can you ask ?” said Elly. “Come into the porch, and I will tell you.” 
And then there was a gust of fresh rain-scented air, and a soft rustle, 
and the closing click of a door. And then we saw them pass the window, 
and Jean clasped my hand very tightly, and flung her arms round my neck, 
and gave me a delighted kiss, a sik 
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“ You dear, silly woman,” said I, “ how glad I am they are so happy 
together.” 

“T hope she won't catch cold,” said Jean, looking at the damp walks. 
“ Could not you take out a shawl ?” 

“ Let her catch cold!” said 1; ‘‘and in the meantime give me some 
tea, if you please. Remember, I have got to drive home in the dark.” 

So we went into the next room. Jean rang for the candles. The 
old Silver candlesticks were brought in by Kitty on a tray. 

“Don’t shut the curtains,” said Miss Dampier; ‘and come here, 
Mary, and sit by the fire.” 

While Elizabeth and John Dampier were. wandering up and down 
in the dark damp garden, Jenny and I were comfortably installed by the 
fire, drinking hot, sweet tea, and eating toasted cakes, and preserves, and 
cream. I say we, but that is out of modesty, for she had no appetite, 
whereas I was very hungry. 

“ Heigho!” said Jean, looking at the fire. ‘It’s a good thing to be 
young, Mary. Tell me honestly: what would you give F 

“To be walking in the garden with young Dampier, ” said I (and I 
burst out laughing), “ without a cloak, or an umbrella, or india-rubbers ? 
My dear Jenny, where are your five wits?” 

“ Where indeed?” said Jean, with another sigh. “ Yet I can remember 
when you used to cry instead of laughing over such things, Mary.” 

Her sadness had made me sad. Whilst the young folks where whis- 
pering outside, it seemed as if we two old women were sitting by the fire 
and croaking the elegy of all youth, and love, and happiness. 

“ The night is at hand,” echoed she, softly, and she passed her fingers 
across her eyes, and then sighed, and got up slowly and went to the door 
which opened into the porch. And then I heard her call me. ‘ Come 
here!” she said, “Mary!” And then I, too, rose stiffly from my chair, 
and went to her. The clouds had cleared away. From the little porch, 
where the sweetbriar was climbing, we could see all the myriad worlds 
of heaven, alight and blazing, and circling in their infinite tracks, An 
awful, silent harmony, power and peace, and light and life eternal—a 
shining benediction seemed to be there hanging above our heads. “ This 
is the night,” she whispered, and took my hand in hers. 

And so this is the end of the story of Elizabeth Gilmour, whose troubles, 
as I have said, were not very great; who isa better woman, I fancy, than if 
her life had been the happy life she prophesied to herself. Deeper tones and 
understandings must have come to her out of the profoundness of her 
griefs, such as they were. For when other troubles came, as they come 
to all as years go by, she had learnt to endure and to care for others, and 
to be valiant and to be brave. And I do not like her the less because I have 
spoken the truth about her, and written of her as the woman she is. 


I went to Paris a little time ago. I saw the old grass-grown court; I 
saw Frangoise and Anthony, and Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou, who had grown up 
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two pretty and modest and smiling young girls. The old lady at Asniéres 
had done what was expected, and died and left her fortune to Tou-Tou, her 
goddaughter. (The little Chinese pagoda is still to let.) Poor Madame 
Jacob did not, however, enjoy this good luck, for she died suddenly 
one day, some months before it came to them. But you may be sure 
that the little girls had still a father in Tourneur, and Caroline too was 
very kind to them in her uncertain way. She loved them because 
they were so unlike herself—so gentle, and dull, and guileless. Anthony 
asked me a great many questions about Elizabeth and her home, and told 
me that he meant to marry Lou-Lou eventually. He is thin and pale, 
with a fine head like his father, and a quiet manner. He works very 
hard, he earns very little—he is one of the best men I ever knew in 
my life. As I talked to him, I could not but compare him to Will 
Dampier and to John, who are also good men. But then they are pros- 
perous and well-to-do, with well-stored granaries, with vineyards and fig- 
trees, with children growing up round them. I was wondering if Eliza- 
beth, who chose her husband because she loved him, and for no better 
reason, might not have been as wise if she could have appreciated the 
gifts better than happiness, than well-stored granaries, than vineyards, 
than fig-trees, which Anthony held in his hand to offer? Who shall 
say? Self-denial and holy living are better than ease and prosperity? 
But for that reason some people wilfully turn away from the mercies of 
heaven, and call the angels devils, and its gracious bounties, temptation. 

Anthony has answered this question to himself as we all must do. 
His father looks old and worn. I fear there is trouble still under his roof— 
trouble, whatever it may be, which is borne with Christian and courage- 
ous resignation by the master of the house: he seems, somehow, in these 
later years to have risen beyond it. A noble reliance and peace are his ; 
holy thoughts keep him company. The affection between him and his 
son is very touching. 

Madame Tourneur looks haggard and weary: and one day, when 
I happened to tell her I was going away, she gasped out suddenly— 
“ Ah! what would I not give ” and then was silent and turned 
aside. But she remains with her husband, which is more than I should 
have given her credit for. 

And so when the appointed hour came, I drove off, and all the person- 
ages of my story came out to bid me farewell, I looked back for the 
last time at the courtyard with the hens pecketting round about the 
kitchen door; atthe garden with the weeds and flowers tangling together 
in the sun; at the shadows falling across the stones of the yard. I could 
fancy Elizabeth a prisoner within those walls, beating like a bird against 
the bars of the cage, and revolting and struggling to be free. 

The old house is done away with and exists no longer. It was pulled 
down by order of the Government, and a grand new boulevard runs right 
across the place where it stood, 
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Modern Taxidermy. 
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In a recent number of this Magazine, we took occasion to notice the 
singular success which has attended a practical naturalist in his efforts to 
attract within the range of human observation the rarest and shyest 
creatures, and at the same time to point out the important results to 
agriculture which have followed from a thorough investigation into the 
habits and consequent uses of the living beings with which we are sur- 
rounded. We have now to pass toa collateral branch of the same subject, 
and to call attention to the wonderful museum of stuffed animals which 
adorns the “Home of a Naturalist,” and which is prepared on a principle 
equally remarkable for boldness of conception, originality of design, the Pro- 
methean fire which it enables a skilful operator to infuse into lifeless and 
flaccid remains, and the marvellous success with which it handles the two 
most troublesome departments of taxidermy, namely, the extremities and 
the naked skin. By this process the flowing undulations and softness 
of the bare skin are reproduced as they existed during the life of the 
subject ; to the ears are given their original expressive roundness without 
the least symptom of the wrinkled outline which they usually assume in 
stuffed animals; the nose and muzzle retain their pouting fulness without 
requiring to be amputated and replaced by wax, gutta-percha, or other 
substances, and the paws or feet present their natural form and expression. 
Moreover, there is no wire or woodwork within the skin, and the weight 
of a prepared animal is so trifling that a man could carry away a cow or 
two dn his back, take a tiger under each arm, sling half a dozen snakes 
round his neck, and walk off with his load. 

We are all familiar with stuffed birds and beasts. Some of us 
may have had the misfortune to see some special pet carried off by 
death, and to have sent it to a “ naturalist,” to be stuffed. And those 
who have committed this affectionate error are sure to be dissatisfied 
with the operator, and to appreciate the infinite difference between the 
soft, graceful outlines, the expressive attitudes, and the sleek glossy 
coat of their former favourite, and the stiff, gaunt, distorted form of the 
stuffed skin, with its round staring eyes, its withered ears, lips and 
nostrils, and its mummified feet, which bear no more resemblance 
to the extremities of the living creature than Yorick’s skull to the 
living face. Even in the best specimens that have been stuffed in the 
ordinary manner, the feet, paws, and tail are at least sure to be failures 
after a few years have elapsed, while the ears and all parts of the body 
where the skin is devoid of covering, become more and more shrivelled as 
time passeson. Itis true that defective taxidermy is not generally detected, 
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simply because those who look at a stuffed lion, eagle, snake, or crocodile 
are not sufficiently familiar with the living beings to appreciate the short- 
comings of the prepared skin; but if they were as thoroughly acquainted 
wit! those creatures as with their own pet dog, cat, or bird, they would 
be equally capable of comprehending the effect which a badly prepared 
skin has on a naturalist, grating on his mind like false harmonies on the 
ear of a musician. 

It is evident that the fault in defective taxidermy is twofold—firstly, 
ignorance on the part of the operator, and, secondly, the insufficiency of 
the method which he employs. Putting aside the former and more 
obvious cause, let us see how it is that even a dog or cat cannot be 
stuffed so that the prepared skin shall look exactly like the creature 
while instinct with life. The fact is, that the present system, as generally 
employed, is radically false, and can but produce imperfect results—the 
skin being arranged while moist upon an inner basis of yielding substance, 
such as tow, mioss, hay, &c., and suffered to dry almost at random, all 
manipulation being confined to the exterior. Now, it is the property of 
moist skin to contract during the process of desiccation, and should its 
thickness be in the least unequal, the contraction is unequal too, and so 
drags itself out of shape, and the hair and feathers out of their just set.” 
The only method by which an artist can ensure a successful result is to 
keep the skin under his control during the whole period occupied in 
drying, and to be able to reduce a wrinkle or produce a protuberance at 
will. He can thus restore the precise aspect of the being under his 
hands ; he can give the external indications of swelling muscle or hidden 
joint, and impart to a mere hollow shell of skin the energy of a breathing 
creature. Such examples of true taxidermy are now to be found in 
Mr. Waterton’s museum, and, unfortunately, in no other place. 

There stands Chanticleer, proud and defiant, his crested head flung 
aside as if listening to a rival's challenge, his hackles bristling round his 
outstretched neck, and his armed legs firmly planted, as if awaiting the 
onset of his foe. There sits the pheasant, glorious in the full richness of 
nuptial plumage, its soft sleek outlines and undulating curves contrasting 
beautifully with the fiery action displayed by the champion of the poultry- 
yard. Here is a barn owl, fast asleep, not sitting on a branch, as is the 
custom of most sleeping birds, nor tucking its head under its feathers, but 
standing bolt upright, its legs stiff, as if two wooden skewers had been 
thrust up them, and its whole aspect irresistibly reminding the spectator 
of a dozing cat. Now here is an example which shows the value of 
understanding a bird’s habits before undertaking to stuff its’skin. Few 
persons knew that the owl slept in this odd position until Mr. Waterton 
found it out, and having discovered this peculiar trait of character, he 
has indelibly impressed it upon the preserved specimen. 

In the museum are more than five hundred specimens preserved by 
one hand, not including a vast number of crabs, lobsters, insects, and 
Various other smaller creatures; the great zoological value of the collec~ 
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tion being that every specimen is represented in some natural and charac- 
teristic attitude in which it has been observed by the operator. Thus we 
have the toucans, sitting with their air of serious gravity, and the pert 
little toucanets, balancing themselves on the branches in the oddest manner, 
the bill and tail approaching each other beneath the bough. Numbers 
of parrots and parrakeets are displayed in all the attitudes which those 
mercurial birds assume, spreading their beautiful wings for flight, climbing 
up the boughs with their hooked beaks, ruffling their feathers, and scolding 
each other lustily, and, in fact, wanting nothing but movement to seem 
gifted with life. 

There are the lovely humming-birds poised on steady wing, hovering 
about the flowers, or seated in their wee nests, and looking up with their 
pretty air of innocent audacity at the supposed intruder. Not a feather 
is missing or out of place, not a speck of black is to be seen on the 
burnished gorgets, which literally blaze with ruby, emerald, and topaz, 
when the sunbeams shine on them. The woodpeckers are hard at work 
on their trees, the quail trips daintily over the grass, and the warblers sit 
at rest on the branches, or flutter their plumage as if filled with ecstasy at 
their own melodious carols. 

The great coulacounara snake lies coiled in dreadful folds, his eyes 
dully gleaming under their brows, and his head idly reposing on the pillow 
of his own body. Venomous serpents are seen lurking amid the foliage, 
one quietly sleeping, another drawing back the angry head in readiness for 
the stroke, the forked tongue quivering and the threatening fangs erect, 
while a third is triumphantly bearing off a fluttering victim in its jaws, 
the birds around fleeing in dismay. 

Turning from the feathered to the furred races, the specimens are 
quite as characteristic. A huge ant-bear prowls along, his bushy tail 
curled over his back, and enveloping him in a torrent of hair, and his long 
snout held close to the ground, as if in search of his insect prey. A 
sloth is seen ascending a branch, clinging firmly with all its limbs, stretch- 
ing out its neck, and wearing that peculiar, pitiful, wistful look so charac- 
teristic of the creature. The weasel is seen, not stuffed as is the custom 
in the dealers’ shops, straight and long-backed like a furred lizard, but 
with arched back, recurved neck, and head drawn snake-like to the 
shoulders, just as the little creature appears when suddenly alarmed and 
ready to jump in any direction at a moment’s notice. 

Perhaps the apes are the most surprising examples of successful pre- 
paration. Every one knows how utterly unsatisfactory is a stuffed 
monkey, with its face shrivelled out of all shape and expression, and 
looking as if punched out of an old shoe, its withered fingers like knotted 
sticks covered with scorched parchment, and the total want of set” in its 
fur—defects which increase with time, and quite ruin the real value and 
true object of the specimen. 

But here is a young chimpanzee, sitting with a negligently easy air on 
a cocoa-nut, and contemplating the landscape with the air of profound 
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wisdom and grotesque melancholy so often seen in the few tail-less 
apes that have been brought to this country in a living state. The mouth 
and lips possess all the soft roundness of life; the ears, nose, and fore- 
head have regained their wonted contour; and even the bare palms are so 
perfect that the little wrinkles caused by their half-closed state, as they 
lie negligently on the lap, are reproduced with marvellous fidelity. 

Get the creature between yourself and the window, and you will see 
that it is perfectly hollow, so hollow, indeed, that the hands and face are 
translucent as letter-paper—even to the very finger-nails. There is 
literally nothing in it but air, the skin being hard and elastic as if 
made of horn. <A “chuck” under the chin, and off tumbles its head, so 
as to allow a full view of the interior. Lift the creature, and the hand 
flies up with its lightness, as when one takes up an empty ewer thinking 
it to be full of water. 

Almost anything may be done with the skin when once prepared after 
this fashion. Should it be stuffed abroad, it may be cut in twenty pieces 
for the convenience of package, and put together again without a mark to 
betray the junctions. See, it can be crumpled between the fingers and 
squeezed like a sponge, returning to its original shape by the strange 
elastic firmness which the skin has now attained. It can be picked up 
by a pinch of hair and swung about without damage. Its fur can be 
rumpled and pulled about until it sticks out in all directions, and then 
replaced with a few strokes of a brush. It may be kicked downstairs, 
or flung from the top of the Monument, without showing a sign of ill-usage. 
It may be squeezed flat as a pancake, and when the pressure is removed, 
will resume its shape with the elasticity of a hollow india-rubber ball. 

But better still, it is totally impervious to insect foes; it has no 
unpleasant smell such as is found in skins stuffed after the ordinary 
fashion ; there is no horrid arsenical soap to endanger the sight, impair 
the appetite, and loosen the teeth of the operator ; the creature stands 
boldly in the open air, with a simple glass cover to keep the dust off, and 
there is no need of camphor or turpentine, whose oppressive vapours 
pervade our museums, and give direful headaches to the visitors. You 
may take at random any of the five hundred specimens, say a bird, put it 
in a box together with moth-eaten furs, feathers, and blankets, with mite- 
covered insects, and with a pint or two of the terrible dermestes—that 
scourge of museums—prolific, sharp-toothed, and voracious, capable of 
devouring a case-full of birds in a marvellously short time, and leaving 
no relics of the once beautiful inmates except some wires and a little 
tow clinging to them. Put the chest aside for twenty years, and when the 
accumulated dust has been brushed off, the bird will be found bright and 
uninjured as when it was first placed in the box. 

In fact, the apparently frail and perishable skin has been rendered so 
impregnable to all ordinary foes, that it can only be injured by main 
force, fire, or water, and even in the latter case could be soon re-modelled 
into its former shape. To all appearance, indeed, the light and delicate 
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fur and down are likely to outlast the edifice of stone and iron in which 
they are sheltered, and to be a more enduring memorial of their preserver 
than monuments of brass or cenotaphs of marble. It will be seen too, 
that by the plan of employing the mere skin, the whole of the body is set 
free for the purposes of the anatomist: no slight advantage in the case of 
a rare or choice specimen. 

Such are the results, but what of the means? Simple in the extreme. 
The tools required hardly deserve the name, for all these wondrous effects 
have been produced with a penknife, a lump of wax, half-a-dozen needles, 
and three or four wooden skewers. The process is so cleanly that it can 
be conducted in a drawing-room, without soiling the most delicate furniture; 
and we have had the pleasure of seeing the inventor engaged in the mani- 
pulation of a pheasant, just as a lady employs her fingers on the elaborate 
entanglement of thread, called by courtesy her “ work.” 

In simple fact the modus agendi is pure modelling, the skin being 
used as the material, and reduced by art to the plastic state of sculptor’s 
clay, a temporary stuffing being only placed within it to keep the skin 
moderately distended during the progress of its drying. The obedience of 
the material to the touch of the hand is almost incredible; and in the 
collection may be seen several specimens that have purposely been dis- 
torted into all kinds of strange shapes, in order to show the value of the 
process in the hand of a master. Frogs, toads, and lizards, are grotesquely 
transmuted into caricatures of the human form; extraneous joints, limbs, 
claws, and horns, sprout from unexpected places. 

Perhaps the most striking of these transformations is the well-known 
nondescript, wherein the natural countenance of the creature has been 
changed with such forcible and telling fidelity into the face of a quaint 
and eccentric but genial-hearted old man, that many of those who visit 
the museum leave it under the idea that they have been contemplating 
the prepared skin of a “native,” and one gentleman, on seeing an engraving 
of the object, took it for a portrait of the operator, and thought that 
Mr. Waterton must be a very odd-looking person. Less in dimensions, but 
not less amusing, are the bizarre forms, wittily ticketed as Cancer zodiacus 
and Diabolus ceruleus, two ludicrous combinations of heterogeneous parts, 
belonging to all kinds of creatures; and the various odd compositions that 
meet the eye are made with a marvellous ingenuity that surpasses even the 
far-famed Japanese mermaids (of which, by the way, we have examined 
several), and bewilders the casual visitor to such an extent, that he is led 
to doubt whether the very staircase may not be a deception. These 
objects are only manufactured for the purpose of showing the perfection 
to which the art of skin-modelling can be brought, and the plastic nature 
of the material placed in the taxidermist’s hands. 

It has been suggested that the time consumed in completing one of 
these specimens—namely, seven or eight weeks, for a creature as large as a 
leopard—would debar professional taxidermists from employing the system. 
But each specimen only requires about half an hour’s work daily, so that 
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after the first start, an industrious operator can turn out as many specimens 
as under the present system. Mr. Waterton, for example, always has several 
skins in hand, in different stages of progress, and by giving a few minutes’ 
labour to each specimen several times daily, keeps up a constant influx of 
new objects into his museum. It is very interesting to watch the advance 
of the skin through the operation, and to see how it gradually grows from 
a wet and almost shapeless mass into a form apparently instinct with life 
and energy, like a lump of clay under the sculptor’s hand; and how the 
skin, at first loose and flaccid, gradually acquires firmness and plasticity, 
until at length it obeys the slightest touch of the operator’s hand, and 
permits each feather or hair to be arranged according to his will. 

There are one or two other modes of taxidermy which deserve a 
passing notice. In one method, for example, the operator removes the 
skin, takes a cast in plaster-of-Paris of the “ ecorchée,” and stretches the 
skin over the cast, thus ensuring for the time an exact copy of the original. 
Yet even this plan, despite of its ingenuity, is but partially and tempo- 
rarily successful ; for all skin will persist in contracting as it dries, and the 
operator cannot possibly give the thousand little elevations and depressions 
of the softer parts, on which depends so much of the true expression. 

Another most ingenious plan is that which has been employed by 
Professor Sokolov, of the Imperial University of Moscow. By this process, 
which consists of injecting certain preservative fluids into the system, the 
whole substance is rendered impervious to decay, and even the expression 
of the features is so perfectly retained that the first impression of a spectator 
is, that the form has been modelled in wax. Even the natural elasticity of 
the flesh is partially preserved, and if it be pinched, it will give to the 
pressure and return to the original form. Moreover, the whole organiza- 
tion remains so unchanged that it is still suitable for the scalpel of the 
anatomist, and even the delicate fibres of the muscles retain their organi- 
zation. Marvellous as is this preparation, it is still faulty in the extremi- 
ties, to which the preserving fluid appears not always to find free access, 
on account of the small diameter of the capillaries. It is, however, a very 
great advance on all former systems of embalming, and as its essential 
processes are only the work of a few hours, it bids fair to be invaluable 
to comparative anatomists, who can thus get large and valuable specimens 
from distant lands without the vast outlay in spirits and great consumption 
of space that have hitherto been necessary. 

Take it all in all, we have at present no process of taxidermy which 
presents so many excellences and so few defects as that which is invented 
and practised by Mr. Waterton; and after a careful examination of almost 
every interesting specimen of taxidermy in the kingdom, we cannot but 
think that a judicious combination of the two systems (however opposite 
they may seem) of Mr. Waterton and Professor Sokolov, would be of 
infinite value to science, inasmuch as the whole of the creature would be 
made available for the museum or the dissecting-room. 
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ON SOME CARP AT SANS SOUCL 


E have lately made the acquaint- 
ance of an old lady of ninety, who 
has passed the last twenty-five 
years of her old life in a great me- 
tropolitan establishment, the work- 
house, namely, of the parish of 
Saint Lazarus. Stay—twenty-three 
or four years ago, she came out 
once, and thought to earn a little 
money by hop-picking: but being 
overworked, and having to lie out 
at night, she got a palsy which has 
incapacitated her from all further 
labour, and has caused her poor 
old limbs to shake ever since. 

An illustration ef that dismal 

proverb which tells us how poverty 

= ee makes us acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows, this poor old shaking body has to lay herself down every 
night in her workhouse bed by the side of some other old woman with 
whom she may or may not agree. She herself can’t be a very pleasant 
bed-fellow, poor thing! with her shaking old limbs and cold feet. She 
lies awake a deal of the night, to be sure, not thinking of happy old 
times, for hers never were happy; but sleepless with aches, and agues, 
and rheumatism of old age. ‘The gentleman gave me brandy-and- 
water,” she said, her old voice shaking with rapture at the thought. 
I never had a great love for Queen Charlotte, but I like her better 
now from what this old lady told me. The Queen, who loved snuff 
herself, has left a legacy of snuff to certain poorhouses; and, in her 
watchful nights, this old woman takes a pinch of Queen Charlotte’s snuff, 
“and it do comfort me, sir, that it do!”  Pulveris exigui munus. Here is 
a forlorn aged creature, shaking with palsy, with no soul among the great 
struggling multitude of mankind to care for her, not quite trampled out 
of life, but past and forgotten in the rush, made a little happy, and soothed 
in her hours of unrest by this penny legacy. Let me think as I write. 
(The next month’s sermon, thank goodness! is safe tu press.) This dis- 
course will appear at the season when I have read that wassail bowls 
make their appearance ; at the season of pantomime, turkey and sausages, 
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plum-puddings, jollifications for schoolboys ; Christmas bills, and reminis- 
cences more or less sad and sweet for elders. If we oldsters are not 
merry, we shall be having a semblance of merriment. We shall see the 
young folks layghing round the holly-bush. We shall pass the bottle 
round cosily as we sit by the fire. ‘That old thing will have a sort of 
festival too. Beef, beer, and pudding will be served to her for that day 
also, Christmas falls on a Thursday. Friday is the workhouse day for 
coming out. Mary, remember that old Goody Twoshoes has her invita- 
tion for Friday, 26th December! Ninety, is she, poor old soul? Ah! 
what a bonny face to catch under a mistletoe! “ Yes, ninety, sir,” she 
says, “and my mother was a hundred, and my grandmother was a hundred 
and two.” 

Herself ninety, her mother a hundred, her grandmother a hundred and 
two? What a queer calculation ! 

Ninety! Very good, granny, you were born, then, in 1772. 

Your mother, we will say, was twenty-seven when you were born , and 
was born therefore in 1745. 

Your grandmother was thirty when her daughter was born, aiid was 
born therefore in 1715. 

We will begin with the present granny first. My good old creature, 
you can’t of course remember, but that little gentleman for whom your 
mother was laundress in the Temple was the ingenious Mr. Goldsmith, 
author of a History of England, the Vicar of Wakefield, and many 
diverting pieces. You were brought almost an infant to his chambers in 
Brick Court, and he gave you some sugar-candy, for the doctor was 
always good to children. That gentleman who well-nigh smothered you 
by sitting down on you as you lay in a chair asleep was the learned 
Mr. §. Johnson, whose history of Rasselas you have never read, my poor 
soul; and whose tragedy of Irene I don’t believe any man in these 
kingdoms ever perused. That tipsy Scotch gentleman who used to come 
to the chambers sometimes, and at whom everybody laughed, wrote a 
more amusing book than any of the scholars, your Mr. Burke and your 
Mr. Johnson, and your Doctor Goldsmith. Your father often took him 
home in a chair to his lodgings; and has done as much for Parson Sterne 
in Bond Street, the famous wit. Of course, my good creature, you 
remember the Gordon Riots, and crying No Popery before Mr. Langdale’s 
house, the Popish distiller’s, and that bonny fire of my Lord Mansfield’s 
books in Bloomsbury Square? Bless us, what a heap of illuminations 
you have seen! For the glorious victory over the Americans at Breed’s 
Hill; for the peace in 1814, and the beautiful Chinese bridge in 
St. James’s Park; for.the coronation of his Majesty, whom you recol- 
lect as Prince of Walés, Goody, don’t you? Yes; and you went in a 
procession of laundresses to pay your respects to his good lady, the 
injured Queen of England, at Brandenburg House ; and you remember 
your mother told you how she was taken to see the Scotch lords executed 
at the Tower. And as for your grandmother, she was born five months 
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after the battle of Malplaquet. She was; where her poor father was 
killed, fighting like a bold Briton for the Queen. With the help of a 
Wade's Chronology, I can make out ever so queer a history for you, my 
poor old body, and a pedigree as authentic as many in the peerage-books. 

Peerage-books and pedigrees? What does she know about them? 
Battles and victories, treasons, kings, and beheadings, literary gentlemen, 
and the like, what have they ever been to her? Granny, did you ever 
hear of General Wolfe? Your mother may have seen him embark, and 
your father may have carried a musket under him. Your grandmother 
may have cried huzzay for Marlborough; but what is the Prince Duke 
to you, and did you ever so much as hear tell of his name? How many 
hundred or thousand of years had that toad lived who was in the coal at 
the defunct Exhibition?—and yet he was not a bit better informed than 
toads seven or eight hundred years younger. 

“Don’t talk to me your nonsense about Exhibitions, and Prince 
Dukes, and toads in coals, or coals in toads, or, what is it!” says granny. 
‘“‘T know there was a good Queen Charlotte, for she left me snuff; and it 
comforts me of a night when I lie awake.” 

To me there is something very touching in the notion of that little 
pinch of comfort doled out to granny, and gratefully inhaled by her in the 
darkness. Don’t you remember what traditions there used to be of chests 
of plate, bulses of diamonds, laces of inestimable value, sent out of the 
country privately by the old Qucen, to enrich certain relations in 
M-ckl-nb-rg Str-l-tz? Not all the treasure went. Non omnis moritur. 
A poor old palsied thing at midnight is made happy sometimes as she lifts 
her shaking old hand to her nose. Gliding noiselessly among the beds 
where lie the poor creatures huddled in their cheerless dormitory, I fancy 
an old ghost with a snuff-box that does not creak. “There, Goody, take of 
my rappee. You will not sneeze, and I shall not say ‘God bless you.’ 
But you will think kindly of old Queen Charlotte, won’t you? Ah! I had 
a many troubles, a many troubles. I was a prisoner almost so much as 
youare. I had to eat boiled mutton every day: entre nous, I abominated 
it. But I never complained. I swallowed it. I made the best of a hard 
life. We have all our burdens to bear. But hark! I hear the cock-crow, 
and snuff the morning air.” And with this the royal ghost vanishes up 
the chimney—if there be a chimney in that dismal harem, where poor 
old Twoshoes and her companions pass their nights—their dreary nights, 
their restless nights, their cold long nights, shared in what glum com- 
panionship, illumined by what a feeble taper! 

“ Did I understand you, my good Twoshoes, to say that your mother 
was seven-and-twenty years old when you were born, and that she 
married your esteemed father when she herself was twenty-five? 1745, 
then, was the date of your dear mother’s birth. I daresay her father was 
absent in the Low Countries, with his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, under whom he had the honour of carrying a halberd at the 
famous engagement of Fontenoy—or if not there, he may have been at 
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Preston Pans, under General Sir John Cope, when the wild Highlanders 
broke through all the laws of discipline and the English lines; and, being 
on the spot, did he see the famous ghost which didn’t appear to Colonel 
Gardiner of the Dragoons? My good creature, is it possible you don’t 
remember that Doctor’ Swift, Sir Robert Walpole (my Lord Orford, as 
you justly say), old Sarah Marlborough, and little Mr. Pope, of Twitnam, 
died in the year of your birth? What a wretched memory you have! 
What? haven’t they a library, and the commonest books of reference at 
the old convent of Saint Lazarus, where you dwell?” 

“ Convent of Saint Lazarus, Prince William, Dr. Swift, Atossa, and 
Mr. Pope, of Twitnam! What is the gentleman talking about?” says 
old Goody, with a “Ho! ho!” and a laugh like an old parrot—you 
know they live to be as old as Methuselah, parrots do, and a parrot of a 
hundred is comparrotively young (ho! ho! ho!). Yes, and likewise 
carps live to an immense old age. Some which Frederick the Great 
fed at Sans Souci are there now, with great humps of blue mould on 
their old backs; and they could tell all sorts of queer stories, if they 
chose to speak—but they are very silent, carps are—of their nature peu 
communicatives. Oh! what has been thy long life, old Goody, but a dole of 
bread and water and a perch on a cage; a dreary swim round and round 
a Lethe of a pond? What are Rossbach or Jena to those mouldy ones, 
and do they know it is a grandchild of England who brings bread to feed 
them? 

No! Those Sans Souci carps may live to be a thousand years old 
and have nothing to tell but that one day is like another; and the 
history of friend Goody Twoshves has not much more variety than theirs. 
Hard labour, hard fare, hard bed, numbing cold all night, and gnawing 
hunger most days. That is her lot. Is it lawful in my prayers to say, 
“Thank heaven, I am not as one of these?” If I were eighty, would 
I like to feel the hunger always gnawing, gnawing? to have to get up 
and make a bow when Mr. Bumble the beadle entered the common 
room? to have to listen to Miss Prim, who came to give me her ideas 
of the next world? If I were eighty, I own I should not like to have 
to sleep with another gentleman of my own age, gouty, a bad sleeper, 
kicking in his old dreams, and snoring; to march down my vale of years 
at word of command, accommodating my tottering old steps to those of the 
other prisoners in my dingy, hopeless old gang; to hold out a trembling 
hand for a sickly pittance of gruel, and say, “ Thank you, mam,” to Miss 
Prim, when she has done reading her sermon. John! when Goody 
Twoshoes comes next Friday, I desire she may not be disturbed by theo- 
logical controversies. You have a very fair voice, and I heard you and 
the maids singing a hymn very sweetly the other night, and was thankful 
that our humble household should be in such harmony. Poor old Two- 
shoes is so old and toothless and quaky, that she can’t sing a bit; but 
don’t be giving yourself airs over her, because she can’t sing and you can, 
Make her comfortable at our kitchen hearth, Set that old kettle to sing by 

6—5 
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our hob. Warm her old stomach with nut-brown ale and a toast laid in 
the fire. Be kind to the poor old school-girl of ninety, who has had leave 
to come out for a day of Christmas holiday. Shall there be many more 
Christmases for thee? Think of the ninety she has seen already; the 
four score and ten cold, cheerless, nipping New Years! 

If you were in her place, would you like to have a remembrance of 
better early days, when you were young, and happy, and loving, perhaps; 
or would you prefer to have no past on which your mind could rest? 
About the year 1788, Goody, were your cheeks rosy, and your eyes 
bright, and did some young fellow in powder and a pigtail look in them? 
We may grow old, but to us some stories never are old. Ona sudden 
they rise up, not dead, but living—not forgotten, but freshly remembered. 
The eyes gleam on us as they used todo. The dear voice thrills in our 
hearts. The rapture of the meeting, the terrible, terrible parting, again 
and again the tragedy is acted over. Yesterday, in the street, I saw 
a pair of eyes so like two which used to brighten at my coming once, that 
the whole past came back as I walked lonely, in the rush of the Strand, 
and I was young again in the midst of joys and sorrows, alike sweet and 
sad, alike sacred, and fondly remembered. 

If I tell a tale out of school, will any harm come to my old school- 
girl? Once, a lady gave her a half-sovereign, which was a source of great 
pain and anxiety to Goody Twoshoes. She sewed it away in her old 
stays somewhere, thinking here at least was a safe investment—(vestis 
—a vest—an investment,—pardon me, thou poor old thing, but I cannot 
help the pleasantry). And what do you think? Another pensionnaire of 
the establishment cut the coin out of Goody’s stays—an old woman who 
went upon two crutches! Faugh, the old witch! What? Violence 
amongst these toothless, tottering, trembling, feeble ones? \ Robbery 
amongst the penniless? Dogs coming and snatching Lazarus’s crumbs 
out of his lap? Ah, how indignant Goody was as she told the story! 
To that pond at Potsdam where the carps live for hundreds of hundreds 
of years, with hunches of blue mould on their back, I daresay the little 
Prince and Princess of Preussen-Britannien come sometimes with crumbs 
and cakes to feed the mouldy ones. Those eyes may have goggled from 
beneath the weeds at Napoleon’s jack-boots: they have seen Frederick’s 
lean shanks reflected in their pool; and perhaps Monsieur de Voltaire has 
fed them—and now, for a crumb of biscuit they will fight, push, hustle, 
rob, squabble, gobble, relapsing into their tranquillity when the ignoble 
struggle is over. Sans souci, indeed! It is mighty well writing “Sans 
souci” over the gate; but where is the gate through which Care has not 
slipped? She perches on the shoulders of the sentry in the sentry-box: 
she whispers the porter sleeping in his arm-chair: she glides up the stair- 
case, and lies down between the king and queen in their bed-royal: this 
very night I daresay she will perch upon poor old Goody Twoshoes’s 
meagré bolster, and whisper, “ Will the gentleman and those ladies ask 
me again? No; no; they will forget poor old Twoshoes,” Goody! 
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For shame of yourself! Do not be cynical. Do not mistrust your fellow- 
creatures. What? Has the Christmas morning dawned upon thee ninety 
times? For four score and ten years has it been thy lot to totter on this 
earth, hungry and obscure? Peace and goodwill to thee, let us say at 
this Christmas season. Come, drink, eat, rest awhile at our hearth, thou 
poor old pilgrim! And of the bread which God’s bounty gives us, I 
pray, brother reader, we may not forget to set aside a part for those 
noble and silent poor, from whose innocent hands war has torn the means 
of labour. Enough! As I hope for beef at Christmas, I vow a note shall 
be sent to Saint Lazarus Union House, in which Mr. Roundabout 
requests the honour of Mrs. Twoshoes’s company on Friday, 26th 
December. 








Good Hight! 


Destroyer! what do you here—here by my poor little nest? 

What have I done that your shadow lies on my brightest and best ? 
If twas my sin that smirched the cross on the door, O Death, 

Blood of mine should efface it, and not this Innocent’s passing breath. 


O cruel to drench the fleece of my one little lamb with thy dew! 

O sightless to quench the light in eyes so guileless and true! 

O heartless and brainless to still the life in this hand that glows, 

And the love and the thought that breed in these wide, grey-fading brows! 


The sweet, unfaltering voice !—“ Papa, do you think I shall die?” 
“Die, my dear? All’s in God's hands, but I think—so think not I. 
You will live to be a big man; and when I am old and grey, 

You shall take me by the arm and guide me along the way. 


“ But if it should be death, do you know what it is, little one ?— 
It is only a falling asleep, and you wake and the darkness is gone. 
And ihamma and papa will sleep too; and when that the day is come; 
We shall meet all together in heaven—in heaven instead cf at home. 


“Don’t you know that, asleep in your bed, an hour like a moment seems? 

Be not afraid of that !—it is past in a night without dreams. 

We are only apart, dear child, ’twixt the evening and morning light !” 

“Good night, then, papa, and God bless you!” ‘My darling, my darling, 
good night!” 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





Ou Survey of Aiterature and Science, 


—_ + 


Few of our readers who have mingled freely in the circle which skirts 
Bohemia on the one side, and stretches into Belgravia on the other, which 
calls itself ‘‘ Society,” and may perhaps be more aptly designated the 
“‘ intellectual-fashionable circle,” will have forgotten one remarkable 
figure, flitting to and fro, familiarly spoken of as “old Lady Morgan.” 
To spectators and mere acquaintances, that was not a venerable figure: a 
little humpbacked old woman, absurdly attired, rouged, and wigged; 
vivacious, and somewhat silly; vain, gossiping, and ostentatious; larding 
her talk with scraps of French, often questionable in their idiom, always 
dreadful in their accent; exhibiting her acquaintance with titled people so 
prodigally as to raise a smile, where it did not wound the self-love of those 
who would have given their left hands to be able to rival such ostentation; 
telling stories with the air of a wit, and demanding attention from old and 
young: this, we repeat, was not a venerable figure, nor did any one speak 
of Lady Morgan with veneration. But this was the outside—the mask 
of a better nature. On inquiry, the stranger learned that the absurd old 
woman had redeeming points. Her friends laughed at her; but they liked 
her, and remained constant. This implies the existence of sterling 
qualities. 

In the two amusing volumes—Memoirs of Lady Morgan—which Miss 
Jewsbury has just edited with rare skill, our inquirer will learn what those 
sterling qualities were. He will see the merits thrown into strong relief; 
and will not miss a glimpse of the defects, though these, of course, are 
carefully toned down. As we had occasion to remark apropos of the 
Life of Irving, it is not in a biography that we must seek for a true 
picture of a character. Miss Jewsbury, with admirable tact, avoids the 
spurious enthusiasm of the /ues Boswelliana, and nowhere attempts to paint 
black as simple gray. But she is often reticent, and occasionally ingenious 
in defence. Nothing can be happier than this defence of Lady Morgan's 
“‘ snobbishness : ”—‘ The titles and equipages of her great acquaintance 
were to her what scalps are to an Indian ‘ brave,’ outward and visible sign 
of conquest, not inheritance.” We suspect, however, that the following 
must be due to my lady herself:—‘ In early girlhood her figure was sligh 
and graceful; there was little or no appearance of the curvature which in 
after-life became apparent. It was developed by the habit of leaning on 
one side over her writing, and playing onthe harp.” “The only parallel to 
this, in our experience, is that of-a learned lady who attributed the 
“cast” in her eye to an assiduous study of Sanscrit. 

Since we are speaking of Miss Jewsbury’s share in this work, let us, 
tement that Lady 
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Morgan brought her husband five thousand pounds, the savings from the 
proceeds of her writings. We cannot make out from the particulars how 
she had received more than fifteen hundred pounds up to that period ; and 
some portion of it was spent. Let pencil and slate be called in. Let also 
a severer revision of the press be made. “ Poggo di Borgo” is an 
unpleasant distortion of a celebrated name ; “ Perney” probably means 
“Parny;” the title of Sir C. Morgan’s work is not the “ Physiology,” but 
the “ Philosophy of Life;” some of the sentences are unfinished; and the 
scraps of French which profusely maculate these pages are such as to 
set the teeth on edge. Lady Morgan’s accuracy in that language may be 
gauged by her use of spirituelle for “spiritual,” and her addressing a 
correspondent thus: ‘ Aimons toujours comme a Tordinaire !” 

Whoever takes up these volumes for amusement merely will not be 
disappointed. But if he also desire to gain some definite estimate of 
Lady Morgan, he must add a large handful of salt to what is here given. 
Especially he will distrust the autobiography and journals. ‘“ Facts” 
were anything but “stubborn things” for Lady Morgan. She had that 
disregard of truth which foolish people often attribute to “exuberance 
of imagination.” As painted by the autobiography there never was a 
more brilliant and fascinating siren. Let us discount largely, and we may 
still believe that she was very attractive. It is so easy for an Irishwoman 
to be charming! And this young Irishwoman was good-looking, quick, 
impulsive, not without a streak of genius, desirous of pleasing and of being 
pleased, singing Irish songs, playing the harp, telling droll stories, amusing 
society by her vivacity and vanity, and overshadowing no one by any 
eminent superiority: she alarmed no one by her learning or profundity ; 
distressed no one by her cleverness. Her talents were essentially social ; 
and were appreciable by the smallest intellects. The gay little Irish heart 
was warmly affectionate and sympathetic. Nor had she the failings in 
conduct which often accompany the Irish heart; underneath all the 
extravagance of an excitable temperament, there was the solid good sense 
and integrity of her English mother. She was thoroughly prudent in con- 
duct, whatever she may have been in speech. She flirted freely, but kept 
out of scrapes. She drove hard bargains with publishers, but had a 
wholesome horror of debt. If her estimate of her own worth was high, 
she had the corresponding virtue of independence. Living at a time when 
men and women of genius were eagerly sought by the great, to replace the 
Fools and Jesters of an obsolete fashion, she willingly exchanged her 
power of gratifying them for their power of gratifying her; but she knew 
what she was about. Although her vanity was intensely gratified by the 
“scalps” she wore at her belt, she never suffered this gratification to ruin 
her, as it did Moore and Theodore Hook, for example. A thoroughly 
worldly woman, she was also worldlywise. In reply to a remark about 
the Whigs never having done anything for him, Moore conceitedly told 
her that he dined constantly at Bowood, and was treated by Lord 
Lansdowne as an equal; whereas Macaulay got a place of three thousand 
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a year, but was never once asked to dinner. Much as Lady Morgan liked 
being asked to dinner, she would have preferred the place—and would 
have got it too. 

It is not a noble, nor an altogether admirable life we have here 
exhibited, but we must admire the prudence and the energy with which 
this girl first goes out as a governess rather than eat the bread of depend- 
ence; then resolves to imitate Miss Burney, and get money by novels to 
relieve her improvident father; and does not allow the flattery of social 
and literary success to enervate her, and cause her to relapse into idleness, 
because she has the facile luxury of great houses open to her. Nor did 
the prudent Miss Owenson become an extravagant Lady Morgan: her 
eye was always steadily fixed on essentials, amid all the glitter of success. 
This implies strength: clear insight into the facts of life, and steady will 
to act up to such insight. Not many literary men and women who have 
been so tempted, have come out so triumphant. 

In our day she finds no readers. Her books, if now first produced, 
would assuredly excite no commotion at Mudie’s; for her talents are by 
no means above the line. Is the reason of her being neglected to be 
sought in the fact of our public having reached a higher stage of culture ? 
Against such a supposition there is the undoubted popularity of many 
worthless works. Moreover, we may remember that Lady Morgan was a 
celebrated writer in days when Scott, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, Godwin, Wilson, and 
others were claiming attention—names certainly equal to the leading 
names of our own day; yet, among the writers of our own day, she would 
not hold eminent rank. What then gave her eminence? Opportunity. 
Habent sua fata libelli. Reputation—as distinguished from fame—is 
determined by opportunity. Lady Morgan wrote Irish novels at a time 
when Irish questions were of supreme interest; she was a partisan, and 
gained the partisan’s reward. She wrote about France at a time when 
France was newly reopened to Englishmen, and about Italy before Italy 
was overrun by tourists. If she were now in her prime, and could write 
such a book about South America, the success would be the same. It 
was the temporal, not the intrinsic value of her books, which gave them 
success. Compare her novels with those of her predecessor Jane Austen, 
then scarcely heard of, but now recognized as secure of immortality, and 
the difference between works which reflect the passing moods of the hour, 
and works which reflect the eternal truths of life and character, will be 
conspicuous. 

If more space were at our disposal we could quote several amusing 
extracts from these volumes. Here is a glimpse of Irish life :—* 


My sister and myself were one day playing in the court in front of our dreary 
house, when a “noddy” drove up to the gates, and a person stepped out carrying a 
green bag under one arm, and a huge book and a little portmanteau in the other. We 
ran on before him as he advanced, and the “noddy” man ran after him, holding an 
English sixpence between his thumb and finger, and crying, “ Is it with a tester you put 
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me off ? And I come from Stoney Batter with ye ! and that is worth the bould thirteen 
any day in the year; and you a parson, reverend sir!” “T’ll give you no more,” 
said the reverend sir, while we paused with our hands behind our backs, and our eyes 
raised to the “parson.’? “ Then I’ll have ye before the Court of Conscience,” was the 
Teply; when his reverence, accidentally crushing the bag under his arm, a sound was 
emitted from a pair of bagpipes. Fearing the pipes were injured, he drew them from 
the bag, and played a few notes of “ Maloney’s Pig,” which struck the man and the 
children as with magic music. “ Willye give us a little more, sir, of that, if ye please ?” 
His reverence complied ; the children danced ; the “noddy ” man fell in ; the servants 
rushed out, and began to dance too. When the music stopped, the ecstatic charioteer 
held out the sixpence, and said, “ Plaise yer riverence, take it! By the piper that 
played before Moses I would not touch a farthing! Sure, I would drive yer back 
again to Stoney Batter for nothing at all, saving a tune on yer beautiful pipes.” 

Is not that like a page out of Sterne? We close our notice with this 
glimpse of Irish sorrow drying its eyes with a dance. The impending 
calamity is that of being turned out of their home :— 

When all was quiet we all sat down, and had a good cry; and in the midst of all 
this Monsieur Fontaine drove up in his new carriage, going to the Castle, where he has 
been appointed master of the ceremonies. Well, poor darling old gentleman, I thought 
he was going to cry with us (for we told him everything), instead of which, however, 
he threw up the window and cried out, “ Montez donc, Martin, mon fils, avec votre petit 
violon,” and up comes Martin, more coyly and absurd than ever, with his little ‘‘kit,” 
and what does dear old Fontaine do, but put us in a circle, that we might dance a 
chassez a la ronde, saying, “ Egayez-vous, mes enfans; il n’y a que ¢a ;” and only think, 
there we were! The next moment we were all of us—Molly, Martin, and Monsieur 
included—dancing away to the tune of “What a Beau your Granny is” (the only 
one that Martin could play), and we all laughing ready to die, until Livy gave 
Molly, who was in the way, a kick behind ; she fell upon Martin, who fell upon his 
father, who fell upon me—and there we were, all sprawling like a pack of cards, and 
laughing ; and then, dear papa, Fontaine sent off Martin to the confectioner’s in 
Grafton Street for some ices and biscuits, so that we had quite a feast, and no time to 
think or be sorrowful, 

The success of Lady Audley’s Secret, which justifies itself, rouses in 
certain minds a feeling of impatience not unallied to contempt, because 
the qualities by which the success is achieved are not literary qualities, 
and because the effect of such works is simply that of stimulating 
curiosity, without at the same time educating the reader, by calling forth 
healthy sympathies, or suggesting noble thoughts. That this character is 
justly assigned cannot be disputed; but is the objection just? Granting, 
as we must, that works of this class merely appeal to the curiosity—that 
they do nothing more than amuse the vacant or the wearied mind ; if 
they do that, it is something. ‘They may be as transitory as fireworks, 
and raise no loftier emotions. But a frivolous and a wearied public 
demands amusement. To say that certain works merely amuse, may 
not be high praise, but it is something, and the public may be grateful 
when such amusement leaves behind it no unwholesome sympathy with 
crimes and criminals. No one will dispute the assertion, that all the 
nobler forms of literature have far higher and deeper influences than mere 
amusement. No one will deny that when a fiction, a drama, or a poem 
makes amusement the vehicle for higher influences, a great public benefit 
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is gained; and the benefactor is repaid, not with pence only, but with the 
respect and affection of his public. Blondin or Lord Dundreary, the 
singing mouse, or the chess-playing dog, do not, it is true, deeply affect 
our moral culture; but if they gratify our curiosity they are worth the 
shilling paid for that amusement. It is thus with much that passes under 
the form of literature. We are satisfied if it has shortened the tedium of 
a railway journey, or filled an unoccupied evening. In assigning a work 
its true character the critic need not be severe upon the author for not 
having done something higher. Lady Audley’s Secret pretends to nothing 
more than the temporary excitement of our curiosity. It claims no after- 
thought. Its characters have no life; its incidents are not simply viola- 
tions of probability, but are without that congruity which, in a skilful 
romance, makes the improbable credible. There is no wit, no humour, 
no passion, no eloquence, no truth of description. But there is the skill 
which carries a story through a steeple-chase of incidents, and never lets 
the reader’s curiosity flag. By artful suggestions we are made to believe 
that the woman whose illness, death, and burial seem authentically 
proved, is still living in triumphant wickedness. Who was buried in her 
name? And how was the substitution effected? Here is one mystery. 
Then for another, there is the sudden disappearance of a man: what has 
become of him? Is he dead—murdered? If so, how, and by whom? 
By simply hinting these things, and by never allowing the reader to be 
present at the scenes thus suggested, the author is master of our curiosity, 
and can take his own time and means for gratifying it. When the expla- 
nations of these mysteries are given, it is true that they turn out absurdly 
incredible ; but by that time you have finished the book. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles is a book which the critical reader will 
place even below Lady Audley’s Secret, having less literary merit, and 
incomparably less skill in story-telling. But the uncritical reader will 
not take it up without amusement, for although he may recognize the 
third-rate material of the circulating library, once more served up as a 
picture of modern life; although he may remark that all the good people 
are “‘ goody” and prosper at the end, while the bad people are utterly bad, 
and fall into poverty and disgrace, he will, nevertheless, have his interest 
excited in the fortunes of the virtuous struggling with poverty, and in the 
Nemesis which descends upon the vicious by their own ill-conduct. With 
rapid panoramic touch the writer calls up many objects which affect the 
emotions—fathers and daughters dying of apoplexy and consumption—rich 
hard-hearted men repentant on death-beds—artisans going to ruin by drink 
and love of finery—a young man tried for the murder of his brother—an 
Italian governess of the approved melodramatic type (with the originality 
of speaking French in her soliloquies): these things will to the end of time 
have power over the reader’s sympathies; and although Mrs. Wood has 
displayed neither truth nor invention in her treatment, she has contrived 
to create an interest which many writers of more pretension cannot with 
their better material effect. 
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Dr. Wilson's Pre-Historic Man is a work rich in suggestion, and con- 
taining much excellent material, but very inadequately wrought out. It 
opens interesting tracks of speculation, but leaves the reader to do almost 
everything for himself. His object has been to portray man in his natu- 
ral state, isolated frem the influences of civilization, “‘ or at least where he 
can be shown to have attained maturity, exposed only to such influences 
as are the offspring of his own progress.” But Dr. Wilson’s ideas seem 
to be somewhat confused. He nowhere defines what he means by civi- 
lization ; and the passage just quoted implies that it is not the offspring of 
man’s own progress; if so, it must have another origin, and that he 
nowhere reveals, We gather from the work itself that he considers man 
endowed with certain instincts, such as that of speech, tool-making, 
building, boating, &c., and these exhibit themselves subject to certain 
external conditions, favourable or otherwise. The tool-making instinct, 
for example, cannot achieve considerable results where the metals are 
unknown, or the power of working them has not been developed. But 
if a nation without metals be brought into contact with a nation which 
has already advanced by means of metals to a certain stage, then the 
influence of the more advanced race will be felt by the less advanced, and 
when many races have thus come in contact, civilization springs from 
this illumination of many minds. As a contribution to the philosophy 
of the subject Dr. Wilson’s work is too ill-organized to be of service. 
His thoughts wander, and never shape themselves into definite propo- 
sitions, What he has done is to collect and roughly classify material 
respecting the arts and habits of savage tribes and early forms of civiliza- 
tion. In this respect the volumes are of great interest. 

It is difficult to characterize the work just issued by Mr. George Borrow, 
without preface or explanation of any kind, under the title of Wild Wales. 
We are dubious whether it is simply a record of his walks through 
Wales, or whether he has mingled a quantity of very mild and not very 
amusing fiction with actual experiences. In any case the book is ex- 
tremely defective, and contains an unpardonable proportion of triviality 
and self-glorification. Really it is too much to demand that we should 
read the record of every glass of ale which Mr. Borrow drank—usually 
with his criticism on its quality—or be patient under the fatiguing triviality 
of “I paid my bill and departed,” which occurs incessantly ; the more 
so because, while he is careful to inform us that he paid the bill, he 
never once mentions the amount; the detail he records is superfluous, 
the detail he omits would at least have been serviceable to future tra- 
vellers. Snatches of commonplace conversation,“and intensely prosaic 
translations of Welsh poems, swell out this book, and render it rather 
tiresome reading. Nevertheless, although its defects tax the patience of 
the reader, the work is not without its charm. In the first place it has the 
inalienable interest of out-of-doorness. A sweet breath of the country 
turns over its pages. In the next place there is a graphic picture of the 
Welsh people as seen from the outside by a genial pedestrian, Mr. 
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Borrow appears to have been many years interested in Welsh literature 
and history, and this ramble furnishes him with an occasion of learning 
something of Welsh scenery and people. In one volume, instead of three, 
the work might have been an attractive guide-book for pedestrians. 

Another and very different guide-book is that to the Channel Islands, 
by Dr. Ansted and Dr. R. G. Latham. It is got up with the splendour of 
a gift-book; and its numerous illustrations, by P. J. Naftel, deserve special 
inention among those of the best illustrated works. Dr. Ansted has 
treated the geology and physical geography of the islands, as well as their 
geology and botany, with the assistance of several friends in those depart- 
ments where his scientific knowledge does not enable him to speak with 
authority. These chapters, though not very intcresting except to readers 
who contemplate a visit to the islands, or are already resident there, are 
succeeded by Dr. Latham’s elaborate account of the History, Arche- 
ology, and Language of the islands, which deserve the attention of those 
even who have no thought of crossing the channel. It is a guide-book 
which will increase the number of tourists in the direction of these 
islands. 

Mr. Marsh, an American philologist of the new school of philologists, 
of whom Max Miller is the most brilliant professor, has produced a solid 
and readable book on the Origin and History of the English Language, and 
of the Early Literature it embodies. It embraces the history of nearly four 
hundred years, from the coramencement of the reign of Henry III. to the 
latter days of Elizabeth. In this period our language was first developed 
as English; it passed through its stages of infancy and youth, and 
culminated in the manhood of Bacon and Shakspeare. The tongue of 
England had then attained a degree of development fully commensurate 
with her culture; all that the mind thought, the language could express. 
“The language no longer showed,” says Mr. Marsh, “the want of that 
affluence and polish, and clearness and force, which human speech can 
acquire only by long use as the medium of written composition in the 
various forms of narrative, imaginative and discursive literature, and in 
modern times at least by the further aid of exposure to the stimulating 
and modifying influences of the history and poetry, and philosophy and 
grammar, and vocabulary of foreign tongues.” 

The book is, of course, more philological than historical, or exsthetical ; 
but these aspects are by no means neglected; and many current notions 
are rectified. For example, we read that in the “ history of Anglo-Norman 
England we find comparatively few traces of that hostility of race which 
is so common between a conquered and a conquering people, and I think 
that recent English writers” [he might have added French and German] 
“ have exaggerated the reciprocal dislike and jealousy of the Norman and of 
the Anglo-Saxon, A jealousy indeed existed—for the causes of it lie too 
deep in human nature to be eradicated—and there were not wanting evi- 
dences of its occasional manifestation ; but the civil and social discords seem 
generally more the results of the conflicting interests and sympathies of 
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ranks and classes than of a settled animosity between the home-born and 
the comeling.” 

There is a passage in this work on Copyright and Plagiarism which 
comes so peculiarly within the province of our Survey that we must notice 
it. Mr. Marsh traces the origin of the idea of literary property to the 
necessity for protecting the capital and industry engaged in printing 
establishments. ‘The protection originally designed for the benefit of the 
capitalist, the printer, yielded returns which first the editors of classical 
works, and finally authors of original composition, were allowed to share 
in about that small proportion which in ordinary cases the profits of the 
writer still bear to those of the publisher; and hence the notion of a right 
in literary property. This has given birth to a new estate in modern 
society—a class of men who live by literary production, whose motive 
for authorship consists mainly in the pecuniary rewards it yields—rewards 
which can be secured to them only by the authority of laws recognizing 
the right of property in literary wares, and punishing the infraction of 
that right as in other cases of invasion of property.” Nothing can be 
clearer; and we should be glad to hear what the American pirates have 
to say on the other side. But we are by no means satisfied with the con- 
clusion Mr. Marsh draws respecting Plagiarism. ‘That the legal title of 
the attthor,” he says, “is an important ingredient in the respect felt for 
his professional property, is proved by the fact that in cases which the law 
does not reach—das in regard to the works of ancient or foreign writers 
unprotected by an international copyright—the odium attached to plagiarism 
is less strongly felt ; and the commercial spirit of our age in this, as well 
as in other things, is much less tender of the reputation than of the purse.” 
This sarcasm rests, we conceive, on a confusion of ideas. No odium is 
attached to borrowing from the ancients, because they are understood to be 
so well known that the borrowed goods are immediately recognized. “ If 
I steal from the ancients,” says Lacon, “ it is cried up as erudition; if I 
steal from the moderns it is cried down as plagiarism.” When the 
moderns are of universal fame, no odium is incurred by plagiarism; 
Shakspeare, Scott, or Dickens may be pillaged without odium, though not, 
perhaps, without contempt. It was not any regard for the purse of 
Prochaska, but a desire for justice, which made the opponents of Marshall 
Hall declare he had appropriated the German physiologist’s discovery of 
Reflex Action. Prochaska had been long dead; his pecuniary interestr 
were in no respect involved, but only his historical position. The charge 
against Marshall Hall we believe to have been unfounded; but let us 
assume that he had really plagiarised, and that instead of stealing from a 
foreign author, who had no copyright, he had stolen from a living 
compatriot—would the odium have been greater? Only in as far as 
the reputation of the author stolen from may have been affected by the 
theft. The odium attached to plagiarism is the odium excited by an 
attempt to impose upon our admiration, and the monetary value of the 
thing stolen never enters into our estimate. 
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SCIENCE. 


Effects of the Earth's Rotation —M. Foucault's beautiful experiment, by 
which, through the medium of a pendulum, the rotation of the earth 
on its axis may be said to have been rendered palpable to our senses, 
has had the effect of calling attention to a great many other phenomena 
going on on its surface, into which it enters as a modifying cause. To 
say nothing of those great and general facts of the oblateness of its 
figure, and the trade winds, which Newton and Hadley explained on this 
principle, we have seen the phenomena of Cyclones reduced to a de- 
pendence on this cause combined with local disturbances of tem- 
perature; and, tracing the same cause into its still more local and, so to 
speak, miniature sphere of action, it is recognized that the influence of 
the earth’s rotation cannot be left out of consideration in the accurate 
pointing of long-range artillery, inasmuch as in a flight of five miles, 
occupying 25 seconds of time, it would carry a projectile pointed north- 
wards about 45 feet to the east, and southwards as much to the west 
(i. ¢. in both cases towards the right hand) of its line of fire. 

Pursuing the action of this cause inte geographical inquiries, it has 
been argued that the action of a river flowing directly northwards or 
southwards, or indeed in any direction considerably inclined to the parallel, 
cannot be equal on its right and left banks; and that in either case (and 
indeed whatever be the direction of the stream, if at all so inclined) in 
the northern hemisphere, the rotatory motion of the earth will have the 
effect of driving the water against the right bank of the river, and thus 
causing it to exert a greater erosive action on that than on the opposite 
side; and vice versd in the southern hemisphere; the effect, in both, 
being more powerful the higher the latitude ; and nil on the equator. On 
the other hand, it has been contended that although, theoretically speak- 
ing, this is a real cause (a vera causa), yet the amount of erosion thence 
arising must be far too small to produce any sensible tendency in rivers 
to shift their courses to the right, or to eat away their right banks 
perceptibly more than their left; and this opinion seems to have found 
currency among the French Academicians whenever the subject has been 
discussed at the meetings of the Institute. 

Regarding this question as one of fact rather than of opinion, 
M. Von Baer, in an elaborate memoir read before the Imperial Academy 
of Petersburg, and lately published in the bulletins of that body,* has 
brought together so large a mass of instances drawn from observation of 
the courses of almost all the rivers of any note, both in European and 
Asiatic Russia, as to justify its enumeration as a general feature (not, of 
course, without local exceptions, owing to the natural inequalities of 
ground) over the whole of that vast region, that the right bank of a 
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river is higher and steeper, the left the flatter and more alluvial one, 
and more subject to inundation—the law being so general that over 
vast tracts of country it may be predicted, almost without risk of failure, 
from the aspect of a stream in this respect, in which direction it runs. 
It deserves remark that this general tendency had already been noticed 
by more than one geologist of eminence, without any suspicion of its 
cause. Thus even so long ago as 1847, Major Wangenheim von Qualen 
had announced it as a general feature of the Russian river system, in the 
bulletins of the Society of Naturalists of Moscow; and besides giving the 
result of his own observations in the region to the south and west of 
the Ural (where, from the absence of any considerable mountain system, 
and the general flatness of the country, the action of this cause would 
be little liable to be masked by local inequalities of a geological origin), 
cites the authority of M. Bléde as having observed the same thing in 
southern, M. Rouiller in central, and Baron Wrangell in northern Russia; 
Tschichatscheff in central Siberia; and Blasius, and other geologists in 
many other parts of Russia—adding that a feature so uniform and 
prevailing over so vast an extent of territory must evidently be due to 
some uniform and general cause. This cause he seeks accordingly in 
geological upheavals and dislocations, though evidently at a loss to perceive 
how such upheavals should have affected always the right bank of the 
river, without regard to the point of the compass towards which the 
water flows. 

The same cause which throws the water of a river preferentially 
against its right bank must act of course in every case where masses 
of matter are in motion along definite lines of route, and therefore on 
railways, wherever there is a double line of rail for up and down traffic, 
For in such, the right-hand rail on each line will be most worn, and in 
all cases the flanges of the right-hand wheels of the carriages will 
suffer most by abrasion, and a greater probability (though in a very 
slight ratio) will exist of running off the rail to the right than to the 
left side of the line of travel, especially in lines running due north 
and south. 

Sugar as Food.—In the last number of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review there is an interesting paper on ‘‘ Sugar as Food, and as a Product 
of the Organism.” In alluding to the uses of sugar in assisting assimila- 
tion, the reviewer quotes Mr. Bridges Adams, who says: “I know by 
experience the difference in nutritious effect produced by the flesh of 
tired cattle on a march, and those slain in a condition arising from abun- 
dant food and healthy exercise. In a former case any amount might be 
eaten without the satisfaction of hunger, whilst in the latter a smaller 
amount removed hunger. But I discovered that certain other food of a 
different quality, such as grape-sugar and fruit, would help the tired 
meat to assimilate, and thus to remove hunger.” Puddings and fruit tarts 
are not, therefore, simply flatteries of the palate, but digestive agents; 
provided always they are not themselves made of rebelliously indigestible 
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materials, which in English cookery is too frequently the case. The 
reviewer alludes to the fondness of artisans for confectionery, and of 
patients just discharged from the hospital asking for “sweets” in pre- 
ference to ‘good substantial food,” as examples of a correct instinct. 
There is no doubt that in children, in whom the requirements of growth 
call for a rapid and efficient transformation of food into tissue, the demand 
for sweets is very imperious; and parents should understand that the 
jam-pot will diminish the butcher’s bill, and increase the amount of nutri- 
tion extracted from beef and mutton. 

Are the Nerves Excitors or Controllers ?—Owing to the excessive com- 
plexity of the vital mechanism, our ingenuity is severely taxed in every 
attempt to arrive at the precise function of each organ in its relation to 
others. The observation which to-day seems conclusive may become 
dubious to-morrow, and rejected the day after, when more accurate 
experiments reveal the source of fallacy. This being so, we hear with 
little surprise that the most brilliant physiologist of the day, Claude 
Bernard, has been led to doubt the truth of what has been considered 
indubitable ever since the neryous system has been systematically inves- 
tigated: namely, that nerves are excitors, their functions being to excite 
the activity of the muscles and glands to which they are distributed. 
His words are these :—‘ May it not be that we have formed false ideas 
relative to the influence of nerves in provoking the activity of organs? 
Instead of being excitors, nerves are only bridles; the organs whose func- 
tional power is in some sort idio-organic can only manifest that power 
at the moment when the nervous influence is suspended.”* It is certain 
that a perfectly quiescent muscle is thrown into activity by a stimulus 
applied to its nerve. M. Bernard, perhaps, means his remarks to refer 
only to glands, since he makes no mention of the activity of muscles. 

So important a question cannot he raised without interest to every 
physiologist. Let us, therefore, consider the facts upon which it is based. 
The secretion of saliva from the sub-maxillary gland is, as every one 
knows, intermittent ; and it only takes place when some exciting cause, 
direct or reflex, sets the gland in action, ceasing with the cessation of the 
exciting cause. On dividing the nerves, thereby destroying their influence 
on the gland, this gland, instead of passing into a condition of functional 
repose, as we should expect from the absence of the nervous influence, 
passes into a condition of permanent functional activity. The secretion is 
continuous instead of being intermittent. When the nerves on one side 
are divided, and those on the other side are intact, the secretion on the 
divided side is constant, drop by drop; the secretion on the other side is 
only produced by a stimulus, such as a drop of vinegar on the tongue, 
or the sight of food. 

The observation is valuable; but we believe the conclusion drawn by 
M. Bernard is precipitate. A distinction must be drawn between the 





* Comptes Rendus: August, 1862: p. 340. 
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formation of the secretion in the gland, and the discharge of the secretion 
from the gland. No one, now-a-days, supposes that the gland is indebted 
to its nerves for the power of forming the secretion; that goes on in the 
tissue of the gland itself; and as to the discharge—which alone is thought 
to be under nervous influence—we find this difference: in the gland 
deprived of its nerves there is a constant dribble, drop by drop, every 
fifteen or twenty seconds; in the gland possessing its nerves there is 
a discharge whenever the nerves are stimulated, and this comes with 
a gush. In the one case there is no discharge, in the other there is. 

Now as M. Bernard has not proved, nor attempted to prove, that the 
stimulus of a nerve—direct or reflex—causes a suspension of its influence, 
which relaxes its normal state of control, the case seems to present itself 
thus: when the nerve is quiescent, or absent, the gland continues to form 
its secretion; when the nerve is stimulated the gland discharges its secre- 
tion; when the nerve is absent the gland, unable to retain its secretion, 
lets it dribble as fast as it is formed. There can be no sort of doubt that 
nerves act as excitors upon muscles; and it is not intelligible how they 
can act as controllers, when perfectly quiescent, upon glands. The obser- 
vation M. Bernard has made is of value, and may lead to some more 
precise knowledge of the act of discharge; meanwhile we will oppose his 
explanation by an analogous case in which the same contrast of inter- 
mittence and constancy is observed. In animals which possess a gall- 
bladder, the discharge of bile is intermittent; but in animals without a 
gall-bladder, the bile dribbles continuously, like the saliva from a sub- 
maxillary gland deprived of its nerves. 

Variability of Nebule.—The attention of astronomers has been of late 
drawn very strongly to some remarkable instances of change observed in 
objects of this class—bodies which, from their probable remoteness, 
immense magnitude, and singular appearance, possess a very high degree 
of interest, which every increase in the power of our telescopes tends to 
enhance, by bringing into view new and unexpected features in their 
form and structure. Three such instances of change of an unequivocal 
nature have been observed ; the one, in the case of Messier’s 80th Nebula 
(R.A. 16h. 7m.; N.P.D. 112° 33’; 1830), which has been repeatedly 
observed, both by Sir Wm. and Sir J. Herschel, as a highly compressed 
globular cluster of extremely minute stars, and which was seen, on the 
night of May 9, 1860, by Mr. Pogson, as a round nebula (his telescope 
not having power enough to resolve it into stars), but which, within 
twelve days after that date (May 21st), had entirely disappeared as a 
nebula or cluster, and in its place a single bright star of the sixth or 
seventh magnitude was seen by Messrs. Anwers and Luther, and a week 
afterwards by Mr. Pogson himself. On the 10th of June, this star had 
again disappeared, and the cluster was seen in its old place as usual, 
The second instance is that of a nebula discovered in 1852 by Mr. 
Hind, and which was observed in its proper place by himself and 
several other observers in 1855, '56, and ’58, but reported to be miss- 
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ing by M. D’Arrest in October, 1861. It has since reappeared, with« 
out change of place, but materially fainter than when first discovered. 
The third is that of a large and bright nebula, observed by M. Tempel, 
at Venice, on the 19th October, 1859, near to the star Merope, in the 
Pleiades, a part of the heavens so continually under the observation of 
astronomers that it would have been impossible such an object should 
have escaped notice had it before existed. M. Schmidt, in particular, 
who since 1841 had bestowed particular attention on this fine group of 
stars, had never observed it previously, but between February 5, 1861, 
and March 26, 1862, saw it several times. So recently as September 29 
of the present year, it has been seen by M. D’Arrest—but so very faint as 
to be hardly distinguishable—as a somewhat brighter ground of the sky 
on the southern than on the northern side of Merope, though still visible 
to M. D’Arrest with a telescope of lower magnifying power. 

To these examples we are now enabled to add a fourth, if possible still 
more extraordinary. By a letter recently received from Mr. Eyre B. 
Powell, an astronomer resident at Madras, to whom we owe many 
valuable observations of double stars, and computations of their orbits, we 
learn that while engaged in making a series of microscopical measures of . 
the stars in the great nebula surrounding the remarkable variable star 
Argis (the largest and finest nebula in the southern hemisphere), he was , 
led to notice a most extraordinary change in its configuration. Close 
adjoining to the bright star Eta (”) is a very singular oval vacuity, quite 
devoid of nebula, of a shape somewhat resembling the figure 8, only with its 
two compartments communicating, and having its longer axis nearly in a 
meridian. According to the elaborate delineation made by Sir John 
Herschel during his residence at the Cape of Good Hope, of which an 
engraving is published in the “ Results” of his Cape observations, both 
ends of this oval were then (18835—1838) completely closed, the southern 
especially being bounded by a strongly-marked and definite outline, as if 
cut out of paper. At present, this oval, we are informed by Mr. Powell, 
is decidedly open at the south end. The phenomenon, thus stated, is 
perhaps the most startling thing which has yet occurred in sidereal 
astronomy, and, coupled with the capricious variability of 1 Argfis itself, 
is calculated to open a field for the wildest speculation. Should the effort 
now in progress to procure the erection of a great reflecting telescope at 
Melbourne prove successful, the further observation of these changes 
will be secured in a way leaving nothing to desire. 

















